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COVER 

Golden Years, 6 Y-Y, won the Fowlds and Olive Lee Trophies 
in Columbus at the 1992 Convention. 


THE 1992 DAFFODIL SHOWS 

Leone Yarborough Low, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Daffodils were plentiful and unusually colorful in the Pacific Region. 
They were lovely in a late New England season. 

However, in the Midwest, February soil temperatures that might have 
been typical of early April deceived daffodil bulbs into early activity. 
Their emerging foliage and buds were only to be brutally crushed as 
a prolonged bitter freeze lingered over most of the Eastern U.S. This 
same freeze knocked down thousands of blooms in the South. Many 
shows were small, while later cultivars predominated in others. Lucky 
were those exhibitors who had planted late and mulched well. 

This 1992 Report on the daffodil show season is given in this order: 

National Show, Outstanding Exhibitors, Gold and White Ribbon 
Winners (both standard and miniature daffodils). The Quinn, The Green, 
The Throckmorton, The Bronze, The Purple, The Maroon, The Red, 
White, and Blue and The Rose Ribbons. Then, Miniatures, including 
The Watrous, Lavender, and Rose Ribbons. Finally, Junior Awards. 
Where possible, collections largely comprised of seedlings will be listed 
last in each section. 

Many shows, including the National Show, do not require color codes, 
preferring instead to make exhibiting more fun, more about flowers, 
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and less about bookkeeping. However, the color code of most cultivars 
in this report is given as a convenience to the reader. 

THE NATIONAL SHOW 

The American Daffodil Society’s National Show was held in 
Columbus, Ohio, where the weather’s devastation was most severe. 
In spite of this, full containers of lovingly salvaged blooms were brought 
to the show hall’s spacious staging area Wednesday evening. 

Exhibitors worked through the night to prepare their daffodils for the 
Thursday forenoon’s judging. Visitors from the Southern Hemisphere 
and others who were not entering flowers kibitzed those who were 
working. Early morning brought more exhibitors, more blooms, and 
more requests for properties. 

As Helen Link carried in her beautifully staged three Spindletop, 
Handy Hatfield prophesied, u You have the White Ribbon winner right 
there!' 1 Others agreed. 

Eventually Show Chair Nancy Gill’s voice of doom declared, “Entries 
are closed.” Those invited to clerk cleared out excess properties, and 
the show hall was made quietly pristine as the National Show Judges 
entered the exhibition area. They saw thousands of smoothly colorful 
blooms. 


THE CHAMPIONS 

Everyone who participated was a winner. The cameraderie of a team 
whose goal was to present a display of 2000 judged daffodils as pari 



Beryl Chippewa 
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of AmeriFlora drew new and continuing ADS members together. The 
members of CODS (Central Ohio Daffodil Society) and the Judges were 
the stars of the team. 

Appropriately the winner of the Gold Ribbon for Best Standard Bloom 
was CODS member Mrs. Hubert (Tag) Bourne for a majestically large, 
smooth, well'Colored bloom of Chelsea Girl, 2 W-P. 

Spindletop, 3 W-Y, beautifully grown and staged by Mrs. Goethe 
(Helen) Link in her second place Main Cup collection won the White 
Ribbon for the Best Vase of Three Standard Daffodils. Many judges 
ignore any collection without a blue ribbon, even through the individual 
flowers are eligible for a higher award, so it speaks to the quality of 
the flowers and the judges that these were chosen. Spindletop, a Bill 
Pannill creation, is truly a triple-threat daffodil: exhibition, garden, and 
hybridizing. 


LARGE COLLECTIONS 

Handy Hatfield’s Quinn was beautifully staged with the back rows 
successively elevated above those in front (using the provided properties,) 
There was a lot to see! White perianths and colorful cups predominated. 
We saw Spindletop. Tuckahoe 3 W-GYR, Pol Voulin 2 W-P, Limbo 

2 O-R, Misty Glen 2 W-GWW, Chippewa 3 W-YYR, Silver Surf 2 
W-W, River Queen 2 W-W, Croila 2 W-GWW, Gold Shah 2 Y-Y, 
Dunley Hall 3 W-GYY, Nob Hill 2 YYW-Y, Mistress Mine 2 WG-P. 
Sun Gem 2 YW-W, China Doll 2 W-WWP, Saki 1 W-W, La Paloma 

3 W-GYR, Bilbo 6 W-GPP, Fruit Cup 7 W-Y, Elizabeth Ann 6 W- 



Spindletop 


Chelsea Girl 




GWP, Chiloquin 1 Y-W, Killearnan 9 W-GYR, Dubose N112-4 and 
Dubose M55-66. 

Mary Lou Gripshover’s Green Ribbon collection engagingly presented 
Irish and other varieties, including one of her own seedlings. We saw 
Bossa Nova 3 O-R, Silent Cheer 3 W-YYR, Chippewa, Badbury Rings 
3 Y-YYR, Jewel Song 2 W-P, Green Ice 2 W-GWW, Mary Kate 6 
W-GWP, Snoopie 6 W-GPP, Megalith 2 W-Y, Angel Eyes 9 W-GYO, 
Elizabeth Ann and Gripshover 73-36-7, 3 W-GYY (Grace Note OP). 

Mrs. W.R. (Joy) Mackinney’s lovely Throckmorton Medal Collection 
had nine divisions. Colors were also balanced with seven yellow perianth 
blooms among its fifteen diferently color coded cultivars. Spectators 
feasted their eyes upon Berceuse 2 W-P, Sparkling Eye 8 W-GOO, 
Intrigue 7 Y-W, Foundling 6 W-P, Ice Wings 5 W-W, Falconet 8 Y-R, 
Bluebird 2 W-W, Corbiere 1 Y-YOO, Ringleader 2 W-YYR, Stint 5 
Y-Y, Highfield Beauty 8 Y-GYO, Takahe 4 Y-O, Dress Circle 3 W- 
YYR, Gold Velvet 1 Y-Y, and Cool Evening 11 W-P. 

Mrs Neil (Peggy) Mcneale was restricted to using divisions V through 
IX and XII in her American Horticultural Society Gold Medal collection 
of fifteen species hybrids. Her lovely V’s were Ringing Bells 5 W-W, 
Jingle Bells 5 W-Y, Ice Wings, and Honey Guide 5 Y-Y. 

Mrs. John (Marie) Bozevich again earned the Mains Trophy with nine 
precisely staged vases of three which were at their peak of perfection. 
They were Lalique 3 Y-GYY, Kirkinriola 3 W-GYO, Rivendell 3 W- 
GYY, Ibberton 3 W-YYO, Spring Tonic 3 Y-GYR, Slowcoach 3 W- 
GYO, Rimmon 3 W-GWY, Angel 3 W-GWW, and Surfbird 3 Y-Y. 

Mrs. Marvin (Kathy) Andersen’s impressive Tuggle Trophy collection 
of twelve vases of three blooms had perienth color balance. She added 
to ‘Yellow Fever’ with Mexico City 2 Y-O, Areley Kings 2 W-GWW, 
Rich Reward 1 Y-W, Irvington 3 W-R, Heart’s Desire 4 W-Y, Dateline 
3 Y-O, Corofin 3 W-YYR, Symphonette 2 Y-Y, River Queen, Triller 
7 Y-O, Red Aria 2 0-R, and Newport 2 W-YOY. 

COLLECTION OF FIVE CULTIVARS 

Mary Lou Gripshover won the Purple Ribbon with her collection of 
five immaculate poets from her cross 73-22 (Dactyl x Evans poet 
seedling). They were 73-22-3, 9 W-GYR; 73-22-8, 9 W-GGR; 
73-22-11, 9 W-YYR; 73-22-15, 9 W-GYR; 73-22-17, 9 W-GOO. 

Cindy Hyde repeated her 1991 National Show win, Her Red, White 
and Blue had Spindletop and Crystal Clear, 3 W-GWW, both Pannill, 
Sunday Chimes, 5 W-W and Eland 7 W-W, both Mitsch, and Tom 
Throckmorton’s Star Wish, 3 W-GYR. Cindy’s lovely collection also 
received the Collector’s Choice award for the best collection of five 
blooms in the show. 

Mrs. Bourne’s Gold Ribbon Chelsea Girl, hybridized by Clive Postles, 
was brought up from her winning English Bred collection. The collection 
also contained Royal Marine 2 W-YOO, Norma Jean 2 Y-Y, Killearnan, 
and Tripartite 11 Y-Y. 

Pauline Dickerson’s Carncairn Trophy collection had a modern look 
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with Crenelet 2 W-W, Mount Fuji 2 W-W, White Ermine 2 W-GWW, 
Foundling, and Ariel 3-WOOY. 

Mary Lou Gripshover won the Northern Ireland award with five 
Duncan cultivars. They were Chinchilla 2 W-W, Cupid’s Eye 2 Y-GYP, 
Notre Dame 2 W-GYP, Bilbo 6 W-GPP, and Rimrnon. 

Mrs. Anderson’s New Zealand Award winner included the well known 
Declare 2 W-P, three Brogden cultivars, and Strike 2 Y-Y. The class 
was judged by visiting judges from New Zealand. 

OTHER AWARDS 

Libby Frey was the National Show Silver Medal winner for the second 
consecutive year. 

Jennifer Cheeseborough won both the Junior Award with Verve 2 
W-YYO, and the Small Grower’s Award for Ice Wings. Quite an 
accomplishment. 

The Fowlds Medal and the Olive Lee Trophy were awarded to Mrs. 
James Liggett for her picture-perfect bloom of Grant Mitsch’s Golden 
Years, 6 Y-Y. 

The Rose Ribbon was awarded to Leone Yarborough Low for seedling 
KF-1, a fragrant, wire-rimmed 2 W-YYP maiden (bulbs first) bloom. 

Mrs. Ben (Eve) Robertson was the Mitsch Trophy winner with a vase 
of three of her seedling 269, 3 W-GWW (Cushlake x Cushendall). 

MINIATURES IN THE NATIONAL SHOW 

Mrs. Liggett’s Miniature Gold Ribbon winning Stafford 7 Y-0 came 
from her winning Watrous collection. Nancy Gill was the Miniature White 
Ribbon winner with perfectly staged Rikki 7 W-Y. Barry Nichols’ seedling 
92/Z, 6 Y-Y (Little Witch x N. jonqurl/a) won the Miniature Rose 
Ribbon. Mary Lou Gripshover’s Larus Award seedling vase of three 
was 76-16-4, 7 Y-Y (Baby Moon OP). 

The Roberta C. Watrous Ribbon was awarded to Mrs. Liggett over 
six competitors. She displayed Segovia, 3 W-Y, Hawera 5 Y-Y, April 
Tears 5 Y-Y, Sundial 7 Y-Y, Clare 7 Y-Y, Pixie’s Sister 7 Y-Y, 
Moncorvo 7 Y-Y, rupicola 10 Y-Y, Stafford 7 Y-O, N. f. uar. triandrus, 
10 W-W, N. bulbocodium 10 Y-Y and Yellow Zit 3 W-Y. This collection 
also won the Award of Horticultural Excellence. 

Delia Bankhead was awarded the Lavender Ribbon in a class of 
fourteen for the varied collection of Loyce 7 Y-YYO, Fairy Chimes 
5 Y-Y, Stafford, Blanchard 61/44A, 8 W-O, and Pixie's Sister. 

The closest approach to controversy that came to this reporter’s 
attention involved the miniatures. Several observers thought that more 
than one Honorable Mention could have been given in the very large 
and excellent Watrous and Lavender classes. Others remarked that there 
could be more than two collection classes for 373 blooms and 148 
entries. Photographer’s cameras feasted on the variety and selection 
available. Consequently, exhibitors had to be vigilant that blooms were 
correctly replaced. For example, my only miniature entry, a blue ribbon 
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blooms of N. cydammeus, (garden grown source) and Delia’s Loyce 
were among those misplaced and eventually retrieved. The lovely 
miniature arrangements were also a topic of interest and discussion. 

ADS CHALLENGE AWARDS 

Blooms in these classes may be grown in any manner that is deemed 
appropriate by the exhibitor. Entries in this section are not eligible for 
other ADS awards. 

Brian Duncan, Irish hybridizer, again was the major winner in this 
class. His Irish awards winning Amboseli 3 V-YYR, proudly wore the 
Hybridizer Rosette for being chosen the Best Bloom in this class. He 
again won the ADS Challenge Cup for the best in the class of twelve. 
They were D-1046, 2 O-R, Dorchester 4 W-P, June Lake 2 W-GYP, 
Amboseli, Nether Barr 2 W-GRR, Coromandel 2 Y-Y, D-1126, 2 W- 
P, State Express 2 Y-GOO, Doctor Hugh 3 W-GOO, Sperrin Gold 
1 Y-Y, Savoire Faire 2 W-YYP, and Ahwahnee. Continuing to repeat 
his 1991 Indianapolis performance, Brian also reprised the Murray Evans 
Trophy with Crimson Chalice 3 W-GRR, D-1554, 2 Y-R, Silverwood 
3 W-W, D-1130, 2 W-P, La Vella 2 Y-R. and Ahwanee. 

The Goethe Link award was captured by Mary Lou Gripshover with 
her 85-2-X, 5 W-Y (Rainbow x friandrus), and another two seedlings 
from her award winning crosses listed above, this time 73-22-8, 9 W- 
GGR (Dactyl x Evans red-cupped poet seedling) and 73-36-3, 3 W- 
GGY (Grace Note OP}, 

THE BEST OF ALL THE REST 

Every region has members whose daffodil growing and showing feats 
are legendary. These ADS members have contributed to the public’s 
enjoyment of their blooms and the shows during good years and bad. 
They greatly deserve a special mention and congratulations for sharing 
their lovely blooms. 

In terms of major ADS awards in a single show, the most luminescent 
stars were Nancy Pilipuf with eight wins in the Rockford, Illinois, show, 
Dave Kamstedt with seven in St. Paul, Minnesota, Bill Pannill with seven 
in the North Carolina Show, Bob Spotts with seven in Fortuna, 
California, and six in Walnut Creek, California, and Rodney L. 
Armstrong, Jr. , with six in the Dallas, Texas, show. These exhibitors 
included the ADS Silver Ribbon (most blue ribbons in show) among 
their awards along with (undoubtedly) the heartfelt thanks of each Show 
Chair. 

All persons who won three or more major ADS awards in a single 
show are listed below: An S indicates that their awards included the 
silver ribbon for the most blue ribbons in the show. An N indicates that 
the performance was in the National Show. More than one listing 
indicates at least three major ADS awards in more than one show. 

These daffodil fanciers were The Best of All the Rest: Dr. Ted 
Snazelle, Rodney Armstrong S. Gene Bauer, Kirby Fong S, Nancy 
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Wilson, Bob Spotts S, Steve Vinisky, Bob Spotts S, Mrs. Thomas M. 
Dunn, Rodney Armstrong, Bill Pannill S, Mrs. Wayne (Martha) 
Anderson, Leslie Anderson S, Steve Vinisky S, Bob Spotts. Beverly 
Barbour, Ruth Pardue S, Delia Bankhead, Mrs. John Abbott S, Helen 
Link S, Bill Pannill S, Mrs. E.T. Cato, Mrs. Wayne Anderson S, Leslie 
Anderson, Mrs. George Coulbourn, Mrs. Merton Yerger, Bill Pannill, 
Delia Bankhead, Mrs. William (Peg) Newill S, Mary Lou Gipshover, 
Leone Low, Nancy Pilipuf, Mrs. Kathy Andersen S, Dr. W.A. Bender, 
Martha Ann Griner S, Anne Donnell Smith, Mrs. R. Bruce Campbell 
S, Brian Duncan N, Mary Lou Gripshover N, Mrs. James Liggett N, 
Mrs. Helen Haskell, Pauline Dickenson S, Mary Koonce, Mrs. Haskell, 
Cathy Riley S, Mrs. Liggett, Daniel Bellinger, Dave Karnstedt, Nancy 
Pilipuf S, Dave Karnstedt S. 

Mrs. Robert (Mary) Malavese’s name is not on the list, although she 
initially tied for the Silver Ribbon, giving her the necessary three wins. 
Knowing that she would lose, she used her discretion as Nantucket Show 
Chair to rule that the tie be broken on red ribbons. There were two 
other ties for the Silver Ribbon (not broken) this year. 

Marilynn Howe’s name is also not listed because her third win was 
in the potted containers section, which was not a major ADS award 
in the Southern California Daffodil Society Show. Show Chair Mrs. 
A. Eugene (Nancy) Cameron wrote “The potted containers’ Section 
of the show was dominated by Marilynn Howe’s collection from Spain, 
which consisted of: N. triandrus var. cernuus, N. jacetanus, N. alpestris 
and N.B. var. graellsii.” 

The most strikingly consistent Silver Ribbon performance was by Libby 
Frey. She had 38 blues at the midweek Indiana Daffodil Society Show, 
35 blues that weekend at the Chicago Botanic Garden, and was Silver 
Ribbon winner in the National Show the following week. Many of Libby’s 
blue ribbons came from Divisions V - IX, her favorites. However, Nancy 
Pilipuf’s 51 blue ribbons in the Northern Illinois Daffodil Society Show 
in Rockford were THE MOST. 

The list of Silver ribbon winners {with at most one other major win 
in the show) would not be complete without: Weldon Childers, Char 
Roush, Brent Heath, Mrs. Thelma Hatcher, Catherine Gillespie, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Larsen, Mrs. George W. Burton, Mrs. Kenneth Oswalt and 
Mrs. Frank Coulter, Dr. Elise Cheeseborough, Mrs. Kenneth Oswalt, 
Regina Keightley, Michael Magut, and Charles Applegate. 

Congratulations for well-deserved wins! 

1992 GOLD AND WHITE RIBBONS 

From the first show in Mississippi to the last show in Minnesota, 
daffodil growers contend with fickle Dame Weather in their mission to 
exhibit their fragile beauties. There was no cooperation this year east 
of the Continental Divide. From the early heat in the Midwest, through 
the freeze in the Heartland, to the delayed season in New England and 
the late dry heat in the upper Mississippi Valley, daffodil lovers overcame 
difficulties to present shows that were lovely, against all odds. 
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The names of the most outstanding flowers in the show and their 
exhibitors are given in this section. You may judge for yourself if you 
agree with the Gold Ribbon winner, who, upon being congratulated, 
said “Why give me the credit? the flowers did all the work!'’ 

The ADS Gold Ribbon is awarded to the exhibitor who, in the opinion 
of the judges, shows the best standard daffodil in the show. The ADS 
Miniature Gold Ribbon is awarded for the best miniature daffodil in the 
show, sometimes by a small panel, and sometimes by all the judges. 

Similarly, the ADS White Ribbon is awarded for the best vase of three 
standards and the Miniature White Ribbon for the best vase of three 
miniature daffodils. 

Long a favorite with show spectators, miniatures have broadened 
their base of appeal to hybridizers and even more exhibitors. There is 
an increasing number of dainty, graceful miniature daffodils (and an 
increasing number of cultivars from which to choose) in our shows. 
While it may be premature to give the miniatures equal billing with the 
standards, this year’s list of Gold and White Ribbon winners does so. 

There are individuals’ names which are new to the list. Persons from 
Tennessee and Indiana, for example, who are new growers. Some are 
continuing members who have their first top win. Others are members 
of families who’ve long grown daffodils. 

Kathy Andersen, DVDS Show Chair, writes that “The White Ribbon 
was won by Betsy and John Griffiths. Betsy is the daughter of Dr. 
William Bender” who is the hybridizer of lovely Conestoga, their winning 
cultivar. 

As always, older cultivars are on the list. Peeping Tom (1948) is there. 
Beryl (1907) was White Ribbon winner in both California shows on 
March 14 - 15. 

It may be of interest as you look through the list to recall that Jumblie 
and Tete-a-tete, introduced by Alec Gray, are from the same seed pod. 
Also, Homestead, along with Starmount and River Queen, which are 
of the same cross, are originated by Bill Pannill. All did very well this 
very trying season. 

The show’s name/location are followed by the numbers of blooms 
(exhibits) artistic arrangments (if given), and date. 

The abbreviations that are used in the list are SG for Standard Gold 
(Ribbon Winner), SW for Standard White (Ribbon Winner), MG for 
Miniature Gold (Ribbons Winner) and MW for Miniature White (Ribbon 
Winner). The awards are listed in the preceeding order for each show 
with the exhibitor’s name followed by the cultivar’s name. 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

Eleventh Annual CMDS Show, Clinton MS (344) 23, March 7*8 

SG Leslie Anderson............Arbar. 2 W-0 

SW Mrs. Thomas Dunn.....Triller, 7 Y-O 

MG Dr. Ted Snazelle......Snipe, 6 W-W 

MW Mrs. Wayne Anderson.....Hummingbird, 6 Y-Y 

Southwest Regional, Dallas, TX 418 (208) 2, March 13-14 

SG Rodney L. Armstrong, Jr...Loch Lundie, 2 Y-R 
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SW Mrs. Donald E. Sable.. ..Tahiti, 4 Y-R 

MG Andrew Armstrong. Jumblie, 6 Y-0 

MW Mrs. James R. Walther.. Hawera, 5 Y-Y 

SCDS. La Canada CA 592 (365) 0, March 14-15 

SG Robert Jerrell..,.......JO-14-2, 2 W-GWW 

(Daviot x Pigeon) 

SW Kirby Fong......,..Beryl, 6 Y-0 (now 6 W-YYO) 

MG Marilyn Howe...N, romieuxii ssp. romieuxii 

var. mesaf/anticus, 10 Y-Y 

MW Gene Bauer... Snipe, 6 W-W 

Fortuna DS, Fortuna CA 671 (480) 54 + 29 Junior, March 14-15 

SG Steve Vinisky.....,...Loch Hope, 2 Y-R 

SW Bob Spotts..........Beryl, 6 Y-0 

MG Nancy Wilson...Rupicola, 10 Y-Y 

MW Nancy Wilson... ..........Xit, 3 W-W 

24th Annual DS, Walnut Creek CA 1120 (593) 10, March 21-22 

SG Stan Baird.....Glissando, 2 Y-Y 

SW Sid Dubose...Random Event, 3 W-YOY 

MG Bob Spotts.... ,83-87, 7 Y-0 (Sundial OP) 

MW Bob Spotts..83-87, 7 Y-O (Sundial OP) 

Arkansas State DS, Conway AR 846 (441) 18, March 21-22 SG 

SG Mrs. Thomas Dunn...............Starmount, 2 W-W 

SW Miss Frances Goodenough..Ice Wings, 5 W-W 

MG Rodney L. Armstrong, Jr...Yellow Xit, 3 W-Y 

MW Char Roush.......x Tenoir, 10 W-Y 

North Carolina DS 781 (225) March 28-29 

SG Dr. Elise Cheeseborough...Daviot, 2 W-OOY 

SW Bill Pannlll.......75/14. 2 Y-R 

(Vulcan x Fire Alarm) 

MG T. Patrick Burke....triandrus a/bus, 10 W-W 

MW George O Doak.......Hawera, 5 Y-Y 

Garden Study Club of Hernando, MS 736 (365) 31, March 28-29 

SG Leslie Anderson......Creagh Dubh, 2 O-R 

SW David Jones...Woodland Belle, 3 W-YYR 

MG Mrs. Wayne Anderson..Jumblie, 6 Y-O 

MW Char Roush.....April Tears, 5 Y-Y 

Linn County DS, Albany OR 1659 (1147) 77, March 28-29 

SG Bob Spotts.........Earthlight, 3 Y-WYY 

SW Carol Hesse..........Dainty Miss, 7 W-GWW 

MG Kathy Leonardi. Segovia, 3 W-Y 

MW Terry Cochrane.......Tete-a-tete, 12 Y-Y 

Botanlca, The Wichita Gardens KS 564 (358) 8, March 28-29 

SG Tim Buma (Junior Winner)............Golden Aura, 2 Y-Y 

SW Brent Heath......Pueblo, 7 W-W 

MG Pat McKeman. Minnow, 8 W-Y 

MW Raymond Morrissette.Jumblie, 6 Y-0 

Atlanta Botanical Garden GA 696 (317) 24, March 28-29 

SG Beverly Barbour.......Chippewa, 3 W-YYR 

SW Beverly Barbour.....River Queen, 2 W-W 

MG Sylvia Gibson..... N. b. conspfcuus, 10 Y-Y 

MW Jaydee Ager.......Chit Chat, 7 Y-Y 

Regional Show, Knoxville TN 320 (220) 0, March 28-29 

SG Ruth Pardue.....Resplendent, 2 Y-R 

SW Ruth Pardue.....Homestead, 2 W-W 
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MG Nancy Gil].....Pequenta, 7 Y-Y 

MW Nancy Gill. t .Mite, 6 Y-Y 

UGCDS, Upperville VA 281 (133) 35, April 1 

SG Mrs. Lockwood Frizzell..Kimmeridge, 3 W-YYO 

SW Catherine Gillespie.....Amber Castle, 2 YYW-WYY 

MG Delia Bankhead......Gripshover 73/6/1, 6 Y-Y 

MW Delia Bankhead.....Tosca, 1 W-Y 

Town & Country Garden Group, Onley VA 334 (150) 22, April 1 

SG Mrs. John Abbott.......Peeping Tom, 6 Y-Y 

SW Mrs. Donald F. Fletcher, Jr. Durango, 6 W-W 

MG Dorothy Howatt... Tete-a-tete, 12 Y-Y 

MW Mrs. John Abbott........Hawera, 5 Y-Y 

Leota Bam, Scottsburg TN 264 (156) 5, April 5 

SG Mary Jane Wilbom......Effective, 1 WY-Y 

SW Mary Jane Wilbom......Jetfire, 6 Y-R 

MG Helen Link. .....Oz, 6 Y-Y 

MW Elizabeth Ann Bicknell. Sundial, 7 Y-Y 

Garden Club of Gloucester VA 871 ( 486) 40, April 4-5 

SG David Lay. ....Broomhill, 2 W-W 

SW Sarah Burton... Trena. 6 W-Y 

MG Fran Lewis..Rosaline Murphy, 2 Y-Y 

MW Mrs. Petie Metheson.. Xit, 3 W-W 

Princes Anne MD 388 (251) 24, April 4-5 

SG Mrs. E.T. Cato. Homestead, 2 W-W 

SW Mrs. Jesse Suiters......Golden Aura, 2 Y-Y 

MG Mrs. Albanus Phillips, 111. .Jumblie, 6 Y-0 

MW Mrs. George F. Parsons..... Hawera, 5 Y-Y 

Tennessee State Daffodil Show, Nashville 632 (351) 6, April 4-5 

SG Mrs. Lois Van Wie...Salome, 2 W-PPY 

SW Mrs. Wayne Anderson....,..,,.......Merlin, 3 W-YYR 

MG Mrs. Wayne Anderson....Flomay, 7 W-WPP 

MW Mrs. Jon Barbour.......April Tears, 5 Y-Y 

58th Annual DSGCVA, Harrisonburg VA 842 (676) 77, April 9-10 

SG Mrs. W, John Matheson......... Rainbow, 2 W-WWP 

SW Mrs. Isaac M. Zigler....Daydream, 2 Y-W 

MG Mrs. Roszel T. HU1.Tete-a-tete, 12 Y-Y 

MW Miss Ceci Brown...............Yellow Xit, 3 W-Y 

12th Annual Show, Edgewater MD 616 (466) 333, April 10-11 

SG Mrs. George Coulboum..*...Chaste, 1 W-W 

SW E, Gaye Phillips....,..,. Avalanche, 8 W-Y 

MG Mrs. George Coulboum......Yellow Xit, 3 W-Y 

MW Mrs. George Coulboum... Minnow, 8 Y-Y 

Louis Ginter Botanical Garden, Richmond VA 1618 (797) 54 

SG Margaret G. Ford.................Red Hill, 2 W-0 

SW Bill Pannill......74/27, 2 W-W 

(Starmount x Panache) 

MG Delia Bankhead..... Laura, 6 W-Y 

MW Roberta Watrous......Little Rusky, 7 Y-GYO 

SWODS, Dayton OH 790 (397) 6, April 11-12 

SG Libby Frey.......Starmount, 2 W-W 

SW Mrs. Wiliam Newill. .Surfside, 6 W-Y 

MG Nancy Gill.. Kibitizer, 6 Y-Y 

MW Mrs. James Liggett....... buibocodium var., 10 Y-Y 
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The 1992 Daffodil Show, Indianapolis IN 6S7 (283) 0, April IS 


SG Elizabeth Ann BicknelL.....Green Gold, 2 Y-WWY 

SW Libby Frey... Saberwing, 5 W-W 

MG Catherine Gibson.... Segovia, 3 W-Y 

MW Leone Low......N. cycfam/neus, 10 Y-Y 

Chicago Botanic Garden, Glencoe IL 343 (237) 33, April 18-19 

SG Nancy Pilipuf..Lemon Silk, 6 YW-W 

SW Libby Frey.......Dainty Miss, 7 W-GWW 

MG Charles Wheatley. Snipe, 6 W-W 

MW Charles Wheatley... Snipe, 6 W-W 

WDS Show, Washington DC 1347 (536) 28, April 18-19 

SG Mr. & Mrs. Phillip McAllister..Lavender Lass, 6 W-GPP 

SW Anne Donnell Smith..,.. Homestead, 2 W-W 

MG Robert Darling. Rikki, 7 W-Y 

MW Mr. & Mrs. McAllister...... N. bulbocodium, 10 Y-Y 

Delaware Valley DS, Kenneth Square PA 792 (372) April 18-19 

SG Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen...Corofin, 3 W-YYR 

SW Betsy & John Griffiths.Conestoga, 2 W-GYO 

MG Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen.N. b. graellsii, 10 Y-Y 

MW Mrs. Raymond Moore. Yellow Xit, 3 W-Y 

17th Annual Show, Morristown NJ 762 (381) 8, April 21-22 

SG Dr. W.A- Bender.,...L91-88, 2 W-W 

(Yosemite x White Star) 

SW Dr. W.A. Bender.................L91-88, 2 W-W 

(Yosemite x White Star) 

MG Mrs. Richrd Ellwood............Stella Turk, 6 Y-Y 

MW Martha Ann Griner.,......N. b. tenulfolius, 10 Y-Y 

The Maryland DS, Baltimore MD 1651 (837) 25, April 22-23 

SG Cynthia Crawley....Dailmanach, 2 W-P 

SW Anne Donnell Smith...Homestead, 2 W-W 

MG Mrs. R. Bruce Campbell,...........Snipe. 6 W-W 

MW Jane Viele... Segovia, 3 W-Y 

ADS National Show, Columbus, OH 2005 (895) 21, April 23-24 

SG Mrs. Hubert Bourne......Chelsea Girl, 2 W-P 

SW Helen Link... ...Spindletop, 3 W-Y 

MG Mrs. James Liggett.......... Stafford, 7 Y-O 

MW Nancy Gill... Rikki, 7 W-Y 

Nantucket Daffodil Show, MA 405, 15 artistic, April 26-27 

SG Mrs. Robert Malavese.....Lima, 2 W-P 

SW Grace Noyes.........Nazareth, 2 Y-W 

MG Tom Parrish.... N. cyclamineus, 10 Y-Y 

MW Rosemary Howard/Marie Levesque...Hawera, 5 Y-Y 

CDS, Greenwich CT 961 (549) 12, April 29 

SG Mrs. George S. Mott III. Berceuse, 2 W-P 

MG Mrs. John T. Haskell........Gull, 2 W-GWW 

MG Delia Bankhead..........Fairy Chimes, 5 Y-Y 

MW Eileen L. Whitney. Minnow, 8 Y-Y 

Pennsylvania State Show, Chambersburg 552 (113) 36 April 29 

SG Richard Ezell...Evesham, 3 W-GYY 

SW Pauline Dickenson...Gull, 2 W-GWW 

MG Mary Koonce. .Bebop, 7 Y-Y 

MW Mary Koonce....Chit Chat, 7 Y-Y 

New England Regional Daffodil Show 890 (316) 20, May 1-2 

SG Mrs. John T. Haskell—. Coromandel, 2 Y-Y 

SW Cathy Riley.........Olathe, 3 W-GYO 
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MG Mrs- Richard Ellwood.....Xit, 3 W-W 

MW Jocelyn Turner.......Segovia, 3 W-Y 

Kingwood Daffodil Society, Mansfield OH 587, May 2*3 

SG Daniel Bellinger...Dateline, 3 Y-O 

SW Mrs. James Liggett.,.....Starlet, 9 W-GYR 

MG Mrs. James Liggett.....frfandrus a/bus, 10 W-W 

MW Mrs. James Liggett..N. bulbocod/um. 10 Y-Y 

Sinnlssippl Gardens, Rockford, IL 715 (435) 0, May 2*3 

SG Nancy Pilipuf...Homestead, 2 W-W 

SW Nancy Pilipuf.......Estrella, 3 W-YYR 

MG Dave Kamstedt...Cupid, 6 Y-Y 

MW Dave Kamstedt.......Stafford, 7 Y-0 

State Show, St. Paul MN 217 (107) 7, May 9-10 

SG Dave Kamstedt.........83-32-13, 3 Y-YYR 

SW Dave Kamstedt.........Urchin, 6 W-P 

MG Dave Kamstedt.............Paula Cottell, 3 W-WWY 


Do YOU think that the flowers did all the work? 


THE QUINN AWARD 

The Carey E. Quinn Medal, for first time winners, or ribbon for repeat 
winners, is given for the best collection of twenty-four blooms, each 
scoring at least ninety points, and spanning at least five divisions. 

This year’s discussion groups the winners into regions that have 
different growing conditions. 

QUINNS IN THE SOUTH 

In addition to their long, hot summers, this spring for southern exhibitors 
followed a wet, warm winter and a severe late freeze. In spite of these 
conditions, later shows in the region were able to produce winning 
Quinns. 

Perennial winner Mrs. Wayne Anderson’s Hernando Quinn included 
Dateline 3 Y-O, Berceuse, and Indian Maid, which were on many 
winning lists. In addition, she had whites Williamsburg, Vicksburg, Glen 
Echo, Jenny, and fragrant White Marvel. A dash of yellow was provided 
by Slaney, Imperial, Dividend, Sidhe and Liberty Bells. Color was added 
by Cairntoul, High Society, Lucky Star, Ben Vorlich, Urbane, and 
others. 

Atlanta Show goers were treated to first time winner Susan 
Rayboume’s lovely collection. She emphasizes cultivars which can adapt 
to the heat and moisture there. She included Kelanne, Indian Maid, 
Euphony, Snoopie, Cazique, Golden Aura, Celilo, Foundling, Bell 
Song, Mission Bells, and Misty Glen in her winner. 

Mr. and Mrs. (Kitty) Richard Frank, Jr., again produced a winner, 
this time with half the cultivars from Divisions four through eleven. 
Stanway 3 Y-ORR, Silk Cut 2 W-GWW, White Plume 2 W-W, 
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Newport, Brindisi 2 YW-P, Marque 3 Y-ORR, Kildavin, 2 W-P, and 
other favorites met with Nashville Show Chair Mary Del Franks 
approval. 


THE EAST 

As spring moved north of the Mason-Dixon line, experienced 
exhibitors’ gardens produced flawless flowers for their collections. 

Kathy Andersen, in the Delaware Valley show, displayed Monticello, 
1 W-Y; 2 Y-R’s Torridon, Loch Carron, and Kasia; 1 Y-Y’s Procyon, 
Olympic Gold and Lancelot; Bryanston, 2 W-W; and 1 W-W’s Portfolio 
and Northwest. Color was added by Corofin, Carib, Bittern, Olathe, 
Ariel, Glenfarclas, Casterbirdge, Tangent and Recital. 

Sally Winmill’s New Jersey Quinn featured old favorites. She included 
the many time winners Strines, Rainbow, Accent, Chapeau, Bushtit, 
Charity May, Beryl, Daydream, Golden Aura, Sweetness, Falstaff, Gin 
and Lime, Cantatrice, and others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip McAllister were first-time winners in the Maryland 
Show. They featured whites Ashmore, Cold Overton, Rashee, White 
Star, Broomhill, Majestic Star and Saberwing, 3 Y-’s Achduart, Spring 
Tonic, Orchard Place, and Verwood. Conestoga, Classic Delight, Indian 
Maid, and Dailmanach added delightful color. 

The Connecticut Daffodil Show Quinn was shown by Mrs. Haskell. 
Her Division Ps were Pink Silk, Hero, Vapor Trail, Bravoure, and 
Glenfarclas. Division IPs were Gull, Creag Dubh, Pol Crocan, Kildavin, 
and Norma Jean. Division VI was represented by Elfin Gold, Foundling, 
Ouzel, Rena, Nymphette, Rapture, Carib, Backchat, and Durango. 
Golden Pond, Scarlet Cord, Ice Chimes, Lavalier, and Bittern completed 
the second dozen. 

Richard Ezell’s Pennsylvania State Show Quinn included two of his 
own seedlings: a II, 91/4 (Golden Aura x (Camelot x Tahiti seedling) 
and a VI, 88/5 (Delta Wings x Jenny). The Quinn also include his 
Gold Ribbon winning Evesham, 3 W-GYY, Division I Michael’s Gold 
and Galahad, IPs Chinchilla, Tudor Grove, Areley Kings, Loch Lundie, 
Wedding Gift, Cultured Pearl, Misty Glen, Declare, Abiqua, and St. 
Keverne (in one of its several Quinn appearances this year). Five other 
divisions were represented by Joybell, Tahiti, Grebe, Badanloch, 
Chinese White, Molten Lava, Johanna, Quetzal and Glory of Lisse. 

THE MIDWEST 

The hundreds of spectators who attended the Kingwood Daffodil 
Society Show had the privilege of viewing Daniel Bellinger’s vibrantly 
colorful daffodils. He displayed Chiloquin 1 Y-W, IPs Declare, Pol 
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Voulin, Upper Broughton, Bunclody, Sheildaig, Armley Wood, 
Topkapi, Conestoga, and Misty Glen; Ill’s Badanloch, Windhover, 
Eminent, Achnasheen, Altruist, Bossa Nova, Moon Rhythm, Painted 
Desert, and his Gold Ribbon Dateline, with Triller, Saberwing, Ice Wings, 
Sweet Surprise, and Lady Serena from the higher divisions. 

Nancy Pilipuf s Sinissippi Gardens winner contained Division I’s Silent 
Valley, Barfly, and Dabster. Division II was represented by Glissando, 
Tristram (in one of several Quinn appearances), Torridon, Casterbridge, 
Loch Carron, Craig Stiel, Obsession, Honey Pink, Daviot, and whites 
Gull, Areley Kings, Brierglass, and her Gold Ribbon Homestead. 
Viewers were also treated to Division Ill’s Caimtoul, Purbeck, Estrella, 
and Dateline. Other blooms were Crackington, Ice Wings, Foundling 
and Rapture. 


THE COLORFUL PACIFIC SEASON 

The first Quinn of 1992, and his first, also, was won by Kirby Fong 
at the S.C.D.S. Show. He had scads of rare and lovely blooms. His 
1 Y-Y’s were Goldfinger, Misquote, Gold Plate, and Akala. Bar None 
1 W-Y, and Vigilante 1 W-W, added balance. Division IT’s were 
Demand, Bailey, Matika, Fiery Flame, Coldbrook, Reference Point, 
Dalliance, Icelandic Pink, Churchman, and Newport. Division Ill’s 
included a pink cupped newcomer, Newcomer, Sea Princess, Painted 
Desert, Johnnie Walker, and Socialite. Foundling and Killearnan 
completed the divisional requirement. 

Steve Vinisky was the year’s only two-timer, oops! two time winner. 
These victories were on consecutive weekends at the Walnut Creek 
and Albany shows. His list of blooms comprises a nice ‘want list’ for 
most of the rest of us. Included were Chelsea Girl, Dorchester, 
Crackington, Cherry Gardens, Evesham, Nancy Reagon, Badbury 
Rings, Huon Chief, Loch Roag, Hilford, Sabine Hay, Jocelyn Thayer, 
Fortescue, Lighthouse, Envoy, Night Music, Dr. Hugh, Androcles, Hot 
Gossip, Homestead, Swedish Fiord, Solar Tan, Lace, Southeast, 
Hartlebury, High Society, Red Mission, Random Event, Berceuse, New 
Penny, Trumpet Warrior, and others, including his seedling 87-3-2. 

Elise Havens’ first-time Quinn at Wichita is included in the Pacific 
section since her flowers were Oregon grown. Elise generously shipped 
flowers to Kansas to help fill their new show. Starting with Division I, 
her collection was Nile, Cedarbird, Cattistock, Culmination, Pink 
Evening, Cool White, Orchard Place, Eminent, Merlin, Suave, Molten 
Lava, Spun Honey, Angkor, Mission Bells, Dainty Miss, Oregon Bells, 
Limequilla, Hillstar, Punchline, Life, Vienna Woods, Pink Holly, and 
two of her unnamed seedlings. 
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ATTENTION HYBRIDIZERS 


The best (for the hybridizers) has been saved til last — Bob Spotts’ 
all seedling Fortuna Quinn. Bob has generously made this list of his 
seedling numbers, color codes and (crosses), available: 87-66-1, 2 Y- 
O (Golden Amber x Meldrum), 85-53-3, 2 Y-R (Suda Bay x Achduart), 

84- 50-3, 2 Y-O (Bunclody x Motto), 86-08-2 and 3, both 2 Y-Y from 
(Golden Chord x Gold Convention), 87-41-2, 2 Y-P (Memento x 
Dubose seedling), 85-20-2, 3 W-R (Merlin x Glenwherry), 81-10, 2 
Y-Y (Ormeau OP), 87-56-1. 2 W-O. (Mohawk x Red Hot), 87-18-1, 
2 Y-W (Daydream x Rio Dell), 88-06-1, 2 W-P (Exotic Pink x Park 
Lane), 84-26-1, 2 W-W (Broomhill x Burntollet), 87-30-1, 2 W-P, 
(Dubose B61-1 x Kirklington), 85-50-1, 3 W-O (Saturn x Grand 
Prospect), 84-119-10, 2 Y-P (Pasteline x Memento), 85-26-1, 2 W-P 
(cross not given). Seedlings from higher divisions are 87-22-1, 5 Y-Y 
(Sabine Hay x t. concolor ), 84-25-1, 7 Y-O (jonquilla x Chromacolor), 
87-13-1, 5 W-Y (Lapwing x triandrus albus), 83-65, 5 Y-O (Jovial OP), 

85- 106, 5 W-W (Quasar x triandrus albus ) 87-70-1, 2 Y-P (Highlite 
x Dubose seedling) and 87-09-(lQ and 11} 12 W-GYY and 12 W- 
GWW all [Lollipop x (poet x virldiflorus)]. 

For those not familiar with hybridizers codes, OP is an abbreviation 
for open pollinated, which is sometimes an euphemism for 
(un/mis)recorded cross. The seed or pod parent’s name is given first, 
and the pollen parent’s name is given after the ‘x’. The pollen parent 
in the immediately preceeding cross is a seedling whose pedigree is given. 

Bob’s seedling numbers follow a two or three number code. 
Hybridizers often use the first number as the year crossed/planted, as 
in Bob’s case, or the year of first bloom. The second number is usually 
the cross number or line in the record book. The third number is the 
seedling within the cross number. It may be bloom order, bulb order, 
or hybridizer’s preference order. 

THE GREEN RIBBON 

The Green Ribbon is awarded to the best collection of twelve blooms 
from not less than four divisions, with each bloom scoring »t least ninety 
points. 

There were three double winners. They were Leslie Anderson, Bob 
Spotts, and Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Krause. 

Bob Spotts was the Fortuna show winner with a collection that 
included ten named cultivars. The smooth 2 Y-Y’s Bulbarrow, Scipio, 
and his own 87-66-1 (Golden Amber x Meldrum) were the backbone 
of the collection. Bob again won a week later in Walnut Creek, but 
the only named blooms were Ben Alagin 1 W-GWW, Estrella 3 W- 
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YYO, Geometries 2 W-Y, and Conestoga 2 W-GYO. Bob a bo included 
five of his own Division V seedlings, along with a 3 Y-O and a 3 
Y-YYO from cross 87-20 in his beautifully colorful display... 

Steve Vinisky’s Albany, Oregon, collection featured newer Royal 
Marine, Silversmith, Berceuse, and Loch Maberry. 

The color in Dr. Ted Snazelle’s CMDS Green Ribbon was earned 
by 2 Y-R’s Lock Lundie and Fly Half, and orange cupped Forge Mill 
and Loch Owskeich. 

Mrs. Thomas Dunn’s ADS winner included Gull 2 W-GWW, Y-Y’s 
Lyles, Diploma, and Olympic Gold, and colorful Shining Light, Triller, 
and Firecracker. 

Color was indeed added to the Hernando show by Leslie Anderson’s 
Green Ribbon winner which included Glen Lome 2 W-P, Loch Trool 
3 W-YYR, Chiquita 2 W-GPP, and down unders Epona 3 W-GRR 
and Renee Gouma 2 W-YYR. Leslie’s Nashville collection, however, 
included five lovely whites: Croila, Misty Glen, Glen Cassley, 
Immaculate, and Saberwing. 

Last summer Ruth Pardue’s daffodils were moved from Ohio to 
Tennessee, This spring they produced a Green Ribbon winner for her. 
Not to be denied in Knoxville were Homestead, Rim Ride 3 W-GYO, 
Best Regards, 1 YW-Y, and Backchat 6 Y-Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Krause, Jr., were the NCDS winners. They included 
colorful 2 Y-R’s Resplendent and Fly Half, and 2 W-P’s Lilac Delight 
and Divine. They also received the Green Ribbon in Richmond where 
they contrasted newer Party Doll, Silent Valley, and Conestoga with 
stalwarts Old Satin, Symphonette, and Precedent. 

Donald King won the Gloucester Green Ribbon. He included trumpets 
Neahkahnie 1 W-W, Bravoure 1 W-Y, and Sir Ivor 1 Y-Y, as well 
as New Penny 3 Y-Y, in one of its many 1992 winning appearances. 

Dr. Jack Holland exhibited Celtic Gold 2 Y-Y, Achduart 3 Y-R, Cyros 
2 W-Y, and La Mancha 2 W-W, for his win in Princess Anne. 

Scott Bally contrasted Brodgen’s Silver Kiwi 2 W-W, and Watrous’s 
Happy Hour 7 Y-O, with Throckmorton’s Cherry Bounce 3 W-R, and 
Richardson’s Fiery Flame 2 O-R, in DC. 

Mrs. Johannes R. Krahmer used Conestoga, Irish Light 2 Y-R, and 
Peacock 2 W-WWP, in both her Throckmorton and Green Ribbon 
winners in the DVDS show. 

Lee Kitchens’ 17th Annual New Jersey show winner included nine 
divisions. He had fun staging Monticello, Gull, Clumber, Siberian Pink, 
Jetfire, Quail, Highfield Beauty, Actaea and Tricollette. 

The MDS Green Ribbon was awarded to Anne Donnell Smith for 
her hypnotically beautiful blooms of New Penny, Precedent, Grand 
Prospect, Rainbow, Killearnan, Torridon, Gull, Reference Point, 
Homestead, Demand, and Starmount. 
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Marie Hartman’s Chambersburg Green included shades of red and 
orange with Absegami, Shining Light, Merlin, and more. 

Jocelyn Turner included Young American, Osmington, and 
Foundling in her Greenwich Green Ribbon Award. 

Mrs. Bassett (Sally) Winmill’s winner included white favorites Silent 
Valley, Gull, White Tie, and Eland in Dublin NH. 

The only Green Ribbon winner in the Midwest was in the National 
Show. 


THE THROCKMORTON AWARD 

Throckmorton collections consist of fifteen blooms, all of whose color 
codes are different. The color code, devised by Dr. Tom Throckmorton, 
must be used in this class whether or not it is required in the rest of 
the show. 

The small number of winners is no indicator of the difficulty in 
exhibiting in the 1992 show season. There were nine, including the 
National Show. 

Mrs. Haskell was the only double winner. She accomplished this feat 
without using any blooms from divisions one, two, or three in either 
collection. She added a touch of nostalgia by including Yellow 
Cheerfulness, registered in 1938, in both. Trena 6 W-Y, Bittern 12 
Y-0 and Lavalier 5 YW-W, graced both her Connecticut Daffodil Show 
Quinn and her Throckmorton. These three were also in her Dublin 
Regional winner. Some of her other lovelies from the higher divisions 
were Ice Rim, Sunday Chimes, Jovial 5 Y-O, and Castanets 8 Y-O. 

Even though there are no requirements as to the number of divisions, 
Mrs. Dunn had seven divisions in the Central Mississippi Show. Her 
trumpets were favorites Pops Legacy 1 W-Y, and Aurum 1 Y-Y. 

Judy Fraggard’s Hernando winner also included seven divisions. Two 
favorites were Moonshine 5 W-W and Stint 6 Y-Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank’s Atlanta Throckmorton included four cultivars 
whose names appeared frequently in winning collections in 1992. These 
were Newport, Intrigue, Kildavin and Raspberry Rings. 

Steve Vinisky was the Fortuna winner with Division 1 Cataract 1 W- 
W, Pink Silk 1 W-P, Tenterfield 1 Y-Y, and Uncle Duncan 1 Y-O. 

Bill Pannill’s Richmond collection was comprised of fifteen of his own: 
three seedlings under number, Loch Hope x Javelin 2 Y-YYR; 81/2, 
2 Y-Y (New Penny x Lemnos); 70/43, 2 W-P [(Interim x Carita) x 
Rose Royale]; Dressy Bessie 2 W-GYO; River Queen 2 W-W, and 
other favorites. 

Mrs. Krahmer, who also won the DVDS Green Ribbon, included 
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Pannill’s White Hunter 1 W-W, and New Penny, in her Delaware Valley 
Throckmorton, 

Pauline Dickenson’s colorful Chambersburg winner included Dr. 
William Bender’s Absegami, Conestoga, and Coldbrook. 

THE BRONZE RIBBON, ETC. 

A Bronze Ribbon collection contains twelve vases of three blooms 
from not less than three divisions, each scoring at least ninety points. 
The Tuggle Trophy collection is the National Show analogue. There 
were only four Bronze Ribbons given in 1992 Regional Shows. 

Cathy Riley staged Olathe 3 W-GYO, Inverpolly 2 W-W, Gracious 
Lady 2 W-P, Balvenie 2 W-GPP, Glissando 2 Y-Y, Shadow 2 W- 
GWW, Grebe 4 Y-O, Young American 1 YW-WWY, Park Springs 
3 W-WWY, Torridon, Crimpelene 3 W-R, and Gull, in her winner in 
Dublin. 

Mary Lou Gripshover emphasized Y-Y’s Lyles, Golden Aura, 
Tristram, Oregon Gold, Bushtit, Olympic Gold and 74-9-3, with color 
added by Preamble 1 W-Y, Pretty Miss 7 W-Y, 80-31-2, 2 W-P, Vulcan 
2 Y-O, and Cairngorm 2 YYW-W, in her Dayton Bronze. 

In Baltimore, Anne Donnell Smith’s classic winner was displayed with 
formal precision. She displayed three each of Colley Gate, New Penny, 
Killeaman, Homestead, Gull, Olathe, Golden Dawn, Loch Hope, 
Prosperity, Intrigue, Arbar and Pops Legacy. 

Bill Tribe generously shipped blooms to help fill the Regional Show 
in Wichita. The judges awarded the Bronze Ribbon to colorful Oregon 
grown blooms of Red Fox, Rim Ride, Lara, Suede, Dewy Rose, Royal 
Trophy, Chelan, Peacock, Accord, Bald Eagle, Marabou, and Tahoe. 

Pot grown daffodils’ point scale differs from the point scale for other 
daffodils in the show. The usual scale is compressed from 100 points 
to 50, and the additional fifty points is used to judge qualities such as 
uniformity of development, number of blooms, the pot, etc. The 
Northern California Daffodil Society show chair Kirby Fong’s excellent 
report says ‘‘Extremely eyecatching was the terra cotta pot of Grand 
Primo Citroniere exhibited by Walt Dabel. This was a massive pot that 
could hold enough bulbs for 55 stems” (in bloom). Bob and Margie 
Thomas had the largest number of blue ribbons in the Daffodils in Pots 
section. 

Kirby also won the American Horticultural Society Gold Medal Award. 

THE PURPLE RIBBON 

The Purple Ribbon is awarded to the best blue ribbon collection of 
five daffodils (which are not eligible for another ADS award.) The Purple 
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Ribbon collection might be chosen from tables of collections, or may 
be the only one in the show. The winners always view it with pride. 

Steve Vinisky’s Oregon grown daffodils won the Purple Ribbon three 
consecutive weekends in the Pacific Region. There were three persons 
who won two Purple Ribbons each. Congratulations went not just once, 
but many times to Rodney Armstrong, Bill Panniil, and Nancy Pilipuf 
who included two Purple Ribbons in their numerous 1992 ADS winners. 

THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 

The Great Plains of Kansas produced a winner for WDS show 
chairman Raymond F. Morrissette. His yellow perianth collection of 
Jetfire, division II s Gold Convention and Bunclody, and 7 Y-O’s Kinglet 
and Finch were both lovely and locally grown. 

The TDS Purple went to Rodney Armstrong, for his collection of 
five classic cyclamineus hybrids. They were Y-Y’s Rapture, Willett and 
Bushtit, and W-Y’s Tinkerbell and Dove Wings. In Conway a week 
later, his colorful threes won for him. They were Rim Ride, Purbeck, 
Lollipop, Limey Circle, and Sunapee. 

Judy Faggard presented five spectacular yellow reds in Clinton for 
a blue in division two and the Purple Ribbon. They were Lochs Loyal 
and Hope, Broadway Village, Javelin, and appropriately named Hot 
Stuff. 

Question: What class produced this Hernando winner for Mrs. 
Anderson? Answer at end of section. The flowers were Balvenie, 2 
W-GPP, China Lake 2 W-GWW, Ben Vorlich 2 W-YOO, Cheerleader 
3 YO-R, and Pink Wing 2 W-P. 

Leslie Anderson’s division threes, Glen Cassley, Loch Assynt, Mount 
Angel, Surfboard, and Woodland Bell won the Purple Ribbon in 
Nashville. 

The East Tennessee Show Purple Ribbon rewarded Ruth Pardue’s 
division twos Guinevere, Abiqua, Torridon, Golden Aura and Rio Dell. 

Beverly Barbour’s division threes captured the Atlanta Purple Ribbon, 
The reds and oranges of Dress Circle, Ariel, Sabine Hay, Chippewa 
and Capisco shone warmly from the winner’s circle. 

Bill Pannill’s division twos Junne Johnsrud, Bloemendaal, Chilito, 
Homestead and Puma earned him the NCDS Purple Ribbon. The 
Gloucester Purple was also his with division twos. They were 2 W-W’s 
River Queen, Peggy White, and Williamsburg, 2 Y-R Javelin, and 2 
Y-WWY Junne Johnsrud. 

Elise O. Cheeseborough s five white daffodils, River Queen, 
Homestead, Glen Echo, Gull, and Misty Glen earned her the Richmond 
Purple Ribbon. 

Delia Bankhead’s collection of classic division sixes Swift Arrow, 
Cotinga, Rapture, Tracey and Tinkerbell were Harrisonburg’s winner. 
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Five glistening yellow red division ITs were Mrs George Burton’s 
Upperville Purple. They were Javelin, Vertex, Sun Chariot, Court 
Martial, and Loch Hope. 

Mrs. David W. Corson’s five yellow daffodils, Joyland, Baby Doll, 
Little Witch, Quail, and Golden Sceptre won in the Onley, Virginia 
show. 

Answer: Novelties introduced since 1975. 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Mrs. Merton Yerger’s collection of five of her Division IX’s: Sweet 
Fantasy, Sweet Delight, Lime Ice, Greenspring and 75-E-1-9 (the Rose 
Ribbon winner), won the Purple Ribbon in Edgewater. 

Mrs. E.T. Cato’s Division IPs Pure Joy, Yes Please, Gull, Festivity, 
and Pink Valley were Princess Anne winners. 

Pink Cups Dulcie Joan, Debbie Rose,Leonaine, Kildavin, and Chelsea 
Derby won in DC for Katherine Kingsley. 

The MDS Purple Ribbon was won by Anne Donnell Smith for her 
Red Cupped Collection of Torridon, Shining Light, Firey Flame, Ariel, 
and Loch Hope. 

Jocelyn Turner’s division six collection of Rapture, Foundling, Warbler, 
Cazique and Jetfire captured the DVDS judges’ hearts and the Purple 
Ribbon for her. 

Five of Pauline Dickenson’s favorites won the Chambersburg White 
Daffodil Collection class and the Purple Ribbon. Canisp, White Ermine, 
Arish Mell, Silent Valley and Crenelet were an inspired combination. 

Martha Ann Griner’s sparkling Canisp, La Mancha, Broomhill, Regal 
Bliss and Churchman earned the Purple Ribbon for her. 

Nantucket’s Purple Ribbon went to Mrs. Malavese for pinks Lima 
(the Gold Ribbon winner), At Dawning, Leonaine, Pink Pride, and 
Phantom. 

Mrs. Haskell’s Yellow Perianth Collection of Loch Bawn, Javelin, 
Loch Loyal, Torridon, and Achduart was awarded the Purple Ribbon 
in the Greenwich Show. 

Richard Ezell’s collection of five daffodils with white perianths and 
colored cups received the New England Regional Daffodil Show’s Purple 
Ribbon. His lovely blooms included Jingle Bells 5 W-Y, Conestoga, 
Sea Green 9 W-GGR, and Evesham. 

THE FAR WEST 

Classic cyclamineus hybrids also won the Purple Ribbon for Gene 
Bauer. Her Southern California collection was Phalarope, Rapture, 
Cazique, Sparrow, and Lemon Silk. 
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Simultaneously in Northern California, Steve Vinisky won in Fortuna 
with Backchat, Phalarope, Rapture, Warbler, and Jenny. His threes 
won the NCDS Purple a week later. These winners were Park Springs, 
Lighthouse, Centreville, Evesham, and Canford. Another week passed, 
and Steve’s fours bloomed. He put them in the Albany Show, and 
awaited the inevitable. The Purple Ribbon was duly awarded to Fiji, 
Independence Day, Crackington, Gay Challenger and Androcles. 

THE MIDWEST 

Helen Link’s classic cyciamineus collection of Warbler, Tinkerbell, 
Surfside, Alliance, and Delegate won Scottsburg’s Purple Ribbon. 

SWOD’s Mrs. William Newill followed in her footsteps with Jetfire, 
Surfisde, Ouzel, Baby Doll and Cotinga. 

Indianapolis’s Purple Ribbon went to Mary Lou Gripshover’s majestic 
whites Silver Surf, River Queen, Green Ice, Desdemona, and Silk Cut. 

Daniel Bellinger’s shimmering Red/Orange cupped quintet was the 
KDS’s Purple Ribbon winner. Dan’s Bossa Nova, Armley Wood, Moon 
Rhythm, Shieldaig, and Bunclody glowed from the winner’s stage. 

The Glencoe Purple went to Nancy Pilipufs classic cyciamineus 
hybrid collection Ibis, Rapture, Trena, Warbler, and her Gold Ribbon 
Lemon Silk. 

Nancy Pilipufs division sixes Tracey, Rival, Foundling, Rapture, and 
Diane gave her the Rockford Purple Ribbon and a sweep of the three 
ADS ribbons for collections of five standards. 

Dave Karnstedt’s division nine collection was the season’s last Purple 
Ribbon winner. It contained Phebe, Milan, Angel Eyes, and two of his 
seedlings from cross 82-66 (Phebe x Seraph), with *1 being chosen 
the premier nine. 


THE MAROON RIBBON 

The Maroon Ribbon is awarded to the best collection of five reversed 
bicolors (colored perianth, cup paler than perianth), each scoring ninety 
or more points. 

This year’s smaller number of winners (fifteen) used widely grown 
older cultivars and sturdy newer ones. There were no multiple winners 
in 1992. 

Dr. Ted Snazzelle include down-unders Twilight Zone and Galaxy 
Light in his winner in the early Central Mississippi Show. 

Rodney Armstrong’s Dallas collection of five fine reversed bicolors 
included Sweet Prince 1 YYW-WWY, and Lemon Silk. 
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Bob Spotts won with two of his seedlings, also Daydream, Canary, 
and Chelan. 

Steve Vinisky teamed Daydream with Lyrebird, Lemon, Snow, 
Lemon Brook, and Coldbrook. 

Elise Cheeseborough also included Sweet Prince and Daydream in 
her winner. 

Ruth Pardue’s Regional Show collection features Roese’s Rio Dell 
and Evens 1 Keystone. 

Many time winner Mrs. Verne (Helen) Trueblood displayed sturdy 
2 Y-WWY’s Accord and Century, stalwart 2 Y-W’s Charter and Binkie, 
and 7 Y-W Mockingbird in an early Indiana show. 

Mrs. Anderson also used Mockingbird and another 7, Canary, in 
her lovely Maroon Ribbon winner in Nashville. 

Mrs. George W. Burton’s Harrisburg winner included favorites 
Impressario and Grand Prospect. 

Delia Bankhead’s Richmond Maroon Ribbon winner consisted of 
trumpets Gin and Lime, Trumpet Warrior, Sweet Prince, and large cups 
Pastiche and Swedish Fjord. 

Mrs. Mackinney’s Delaware Valley entry of Intrigue, Lavalier, Trumpet 
Warrior, Swedish Fjord, and Keystone earned the Maroon for her. 

Anne Donnell Smith’s Maryland Maroon was Intrigue, Daydream, 
Gin and Lime, Grand Prospect and Verdin. 

Michael Magut was the Greenwich winner with Avalon, Suede, 
Limehurst, Bracken Hill and Impressario. 

Cathy Riley’s immaculate New England Regional winner included 
Young American, Impressario, and Mitsch and Haven’s JT33/3. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY and THE RED, WHITE and BLUE 

Our country and our daffodils have overseas origins. The ADS Red, 
White and blue Ribbon for a class of five culfivars originated by American 
hybridizers is a declaration of independence from overseas introductions. 
This ADS Award class will be analyzed in more detail than usual this 
year. 

Most exhibitors are not hybridizers, so their winning entries have been 
originated by other persons. However, many U.S. hybridizers show 
their seedlings and introductions in this class, and they are given special 
attention after results from the other winners are presented. Bill Pannill’s 
trio of winners is there. 

Four persons won two American bred collection awards. 

The Pacific Region produced a glorious profusion of virbrantly hued 
daffodils, and Stan Baird’s garden was no exception. From there came 
his two winning American bred collections consisting of Pink Ice 2 W- 
P, (Havens), Rio Dell 2 YW-WWY, (Roese), and Mitsch’s Olathe, Gull, 
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and Lapine 3 Y-YYO; also Mitsch’s Pure Joy, and Symphonette 2 
Y-Y, Mitseh and Havens’ Molten Lava, Pannill’s Newport, and 
Throckmorton’s Painted Desert 3 Y-GYO. 

Southwesterner Rodney Armstrong, combined Evans’ Suede 2 Y- 
W, Mitsch’s Pastorale 2 Y-WWY and Top Notch 2 Y-Y with Havens’ 
Pink Silk and Copperfield 2 Y-Y; also Evans’ Saucy 2 W-P, Mitsch’s 
Festivity, Oregon Music 2 W-W, and Emphasis 2 W-P, with PannilFs 
Starmount. 

Leslie Anderson was also a double winner. She used Mitsch’s Mission 
Bells, Falconet, Bell Song and Dickcissel and Pannill’s Indian Maid from 
the higher divisions in Mississippi. She changed to the upper three 
divisions with Mitsch’s Pure Joy, Green Linnet, and Fielity, Pannill’s 
River Queen and an Evans seedling the next week in Tennessee. 

Mrs. Raymond Moore represented the works of American hybridizers 
with Pannill’s Brookdale 1 W-P ? and New Penny, Mitsch’s Bittern, and 
Pasteline 2 W-P, and Fowlds’ Philomath 7 Y-Y. Her very formal second 
winner contained Gull from Mitseh, Conestoga from Bender and 
PannilFs Homestead, Rim Ride and Irvington. 

Mrs. Maxine Rankin’s winner had four divisions with Pure Joy, Pink 
Valley, Pueblo, Merry Bells and Yellow Butterfly. 

Nancy Cameron’s collection had four fragrant yellow perianth tazettas, 
Motmot (Mitseh), Merry Child (Grier), Radiant Gem (Mitseh and 
Havens), and PannilFs Explosion and his orange jonquil Indian Maid, 

Bill Tribe’s large and colorful Oregon grown blooms helped to fill the 
Wichita Show. Pannill’s Chromacolor, Gallery, Imprint, and Newport, 
and Evan’s Wahkeena ere in his winner. 

Mrs. Cato’s Gold Ribbon Homestead, Highlite, (both Pannill), and 
Mitsch’s Gull, Pure Joy and Memento garnered the Red, White and 
Blue Ribbon in Princess Ann, Maryland. 

PannilFs Hofnestead and Irvington, Mitsch’s Meditation, Evans’ Verve 
and Oregon Bulb Farms’ Pink Delight 2 W-YYP, (not to be confused 
with Mrs. C.O. Fairbairn’s Pink Delight, 1 W-P,) formed Mrs. W. John 
Matheson’s white perianthed quintet of winners. 

Regina Keightley used Evans’ Celilo, Mitsch’s Festivity, PannilFs 
Century, and Havens’ Water Music and Meadow lake in an entrancing 
effect which contributed to the Silver Ribbon for her. 

Mrs. George S. Mott, Ill’s, Gold Ribboned Berceuse came from her 
five. The others were PannilFs Well Worth and three of Grant Mitsch’s 
originations: Rapture, Willett, and Lemon Sprite. 

Throckmorton’s Pink Easter and Stinger, Mitsch’s Gull and Decoy, 
and PannilFs Intrigue formed Cathy Riley’s ADS award winner. 

The Daniel Bellinger family combined Chiloquin 1 Y-W, Gull, Dainty 
Miss 7 W-GWW, Triller 7 Y-O, and Saberwing, in their winning join 
effort. 
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Nancy Pilipuf used five Division Twos. She won with Havens’ 
Graduation, Pannill’s Delta Queen and Mitschs Parody, Widgeon and 
Impressario. 


A TRIO OF RED, WHITE AND BLUES 

Bill Pannill won three Red, White and Blue Ribbons with collections 
consisting entirely of his own originations. At the North Carolina Daffodil 
Show, he presented Puma 2 Y-P, Peggy White, City Club, Irvington 
3 W-R, New Penny. Then at The Garden Club of Gloucester Annual 
Daffodil Show he exhibited another winner with River Queen, Lara, 
New Penny, Homestead, and a seedling with pedigree (Binkie seedling 
x Keepsake). Finally, at the Lewis Ginter Botanical Garden Daffodil 
Show he won again with Apostle 1 W-Y, Peggy White, Valley Forge 
1 YW-Y, Tuckahoe, and his seedling 81/8, 3 Y-Y, (Lemonade x 
Daiquiri). 


MORE WINNING SEEDLINGS 

The Fortuna Daffodil Show saw Sid Dubose’s winning collection of 
seedlings under number (and their pedigrees). Four of the five were 
from his own seedlings. The collection consisted of K80-2 [(Canby x 
Remis) x (Canby x My Word)], M64-32 [(Carita x Cordial) x Verran,] 
N51-1 [(Accent x Verran) x Pink Silk], N86-10 [(Cool Crystal x My 

Word) x At Dawning O.P.] and G55-1 Misty Glen x My Word. 

Mrs. Ben (Eve)Robertson’s collection of five seedlings with white 
perianths was 282, 4 W-O; 295B, 3 W-Y; 539, 3 W-Y; 422, 2 W-P; 
350, 2 W-Y. 

Mrs. Yerger won both the Purple Ribbon and the Red, White and 
Blue with collections of five of her own poets. Her RWB was Lime 
Ice, Sweet Fantasy, Secret Circle, Sweet Surprise, and Sweet Somerset. 

Two Ohio hybridizers used named varieties of other hybridizers along 
with their own numbered seedlings in their winning collections. Mary 
Lou Gripshover exhibited Pannill’s Delta Queen, Intrigue, and 
Montecello 1 W-Y, with her own E-25, 1 W-W (Vigil x Empress of 
Ireland), and 72-15-7, 5 Y-Y (Paricutin x triandrus concolor) in the 
Dayton Show. Leone Low combined Link’s Orange Kite 6 Y-YOO, 
and Whip-poor-Will 6 Y-Y, with her own SGC-1 1 Y-Y, (Strathkanaird 
x Gold Convention), BGC-1, 2 Y-Y, (Bravoure x Gold Convention,) 
and PN-1, 2 W-YPP (Pink Delight x Pannill seedling), in the Indianapolis 
Show. 

Washington Daffodil Society Show Chair Dorothy Sensibaugh 
reported that “William Gould, Jr., winner of the Red, White and blue 
Award, entered four of his own outstanding seedlings along with his 
recent introduction, Watercolor.” The seedlings were 87-19-8 and 
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87-30-A both seedling x Widgeon, 84-3-A Broomhill x seedling, and 
79-35-A seedling x Euphony. 

Ray Swanson, Minnesota State Show Chairman, reported that 
“81-29-14, 2 W-W, of Dave Karnstedt was admired because of its 
pristine whiteness.” Dave’s winning five seedlings (with pedigrees) 
were81-29-14, 81-29-10, and 81-29-8, all Broomhill x Misty Glen, 
82-63-8 Misty Glen x Empress of Ireland, and 76-22-3, Easter Moon 
by Rashee. 


ROSE RIBBONS 

For years the few kept the secret from the many. Only now is it 
becoming known — Daffodil hybridizing is easy and fun to do. 

Even those who don’t have the time to make many crosses can plant 
open pollinated (O.P.) seeds from their favorites. Helen Link has named 
some very nice seedlings from open pollinated flowers. She says that 
she plants the seeds from the cultivars that have the potential to give 
good progeny. 

Who was having all the fun in 1992? 

Dr. Bill Bender. Five shows. Five Rose Ribbons. His sparklingly 
pristine 88/192, 2 W-W (Yosemite x White Star) was sensational! A 
vase of three of 88/192 produced the White, Gold, and Rose Ribbon 
winners in the Morristown Show. His BURPS 79/178 (Bender 
UnRecorded Pollination Seed) was the Rose Ribbon winner in the 
Delaware Valley Daffodil Show. He hopes to name this pink-cupped 
vision shortly, perhaps a name inspired by his July Alaskan trip. His 
83/203, 3 Y-GYY, {Old Satin x Moonfire) a striking green-eyed division 
three, won the Rose Ribbon in Dublin. His 83-307, 4 W-P, [Silken 
Sails x (Bithynia x Ardour)]? was the Chambersburg Rose Ribbon 
winner. His 11 Y-Y, 92-201 (Mistral x Pops Legacy) was the Rose 
Ribbon winner in the Washington, DC, Show. Dr. Bender sent most 
of his entries to shows with Richard Ezell, ADS president. 

Your author, Leone Low, won three Rose Ribbons, two with pinks, 
KF-1, 2 W-YYP, won its single bloom class, as well as the Rose Ribbon, 
at the National Show and PKE2N, 2 W-P, (probably Presidential Pink 
x Pol Dornie) won the Rose at the Kingwood Show. BGC-1, 2 Y-Y, 
(Bravoure x Gold Convention) was selected from the Red, White, and 
Blue to be the Indianapolis Rose Ribbon winner. 

Bob Spotts won the Walnut Creek Rose Ribbon with 87-1-1, 2 W- 
W (Shadow x River Queen), and the Mini Rose Ribbon with 83-87, 
7 Y-Y (Sundial O.P.). He also won the Miniature Rose Ribbon in Albany 
with 86-12-M, 5 W-Y [triandrus albus x (record unreadable)]. Both of 
his minis had multiple florets. 

Helen Link won three Miniature Rose Ribbons, as noted in the 1992 
Miniature results section. 
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Bill PannilFs seedlings, shown in the North Carolina and Richmond 
Shows, each won the White Ribbon and the Rose Ribbon. Early 75/14, 
2 Y-R (Vulcan x Fire Alarm), and midseason 74/27, 2 W-W (Starmount 
x Panache), were the double winners. He also was a mini Rose winner. 

Mrs. Yerger’s 75 K-4, 9 W-GYO (Red Rim x Lights Out), was the 
Rose Ribbon winner in Baltimore. She was the Edgewater Rose winner 
with 75-E-1-9, 9 W-GGR Mega OP, which came from her Purple 
Ribbon collection. She also won a mini Rose Ribbon 

Sid Dubose’s M85-9, 2 Y-P [(Tangent x Remis) x (Milestone x At 
Dawning)] was the Fortuna Rose winner. 

Robert (Bob) Jerrell’s 70-14-2, 2 WG-GWW (Daviot x Pigeon), won 
the Gold Ribbon and the Rose Ribbon in the SCDS Show. 

Dr. L.J. Gross’s LSG 92-6 was the Rose Ribbon winner in the Albany 
Show. 

Eve Robertson's 248, 1 Y-WWY (Spellbinder x Bethany), won 
Atlanta’s Rose Ribbon. Show chair Mrs. Suzanne Doughtie tells us “Mrs. 
Eve Robertson had exhibits of seedlings that were quite outstanding 
— One receiving the Rose Ribbon and five the Red, White, and Blue 
Ribbon — All beautiful.” 

Donna C. Dietsch’s 86-50-1, 5 W-W (Brackenhill x triandrus), was 
SWODS Show Rose Ribbon winner. 

John Reed’s 84-122-2, 2 W-Y (Inverpolly x Kindree), was the 
Rockford Rose Ribbon winner. 

Dave Karnstedt’s 83-32-13, 3 Y-YYR [“KURPS” (Karnstedt 
UnRecorded Pollination Seedling}], was both the Gold and Rose Ribbon 
winner. Show chairman Ray Swanson says “Best in Show was a 



Jerrell’s 70-14-2 (Daviot x Pidgeon) Spotfs 86-12-M Triandrus Albus OP 
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beautiful division three seedling of an intense greeny-lemon, uniform 
in saturation throughout the entire flower. The flattish ruffled cup had 
an intense wire rim of deep red. Flower also had a pronounced sheen. 
Judges agreed that this is one that should be named.” Dave says that 
since this occurred on his wife's birthday, he has applied for the name 
‘Happy Birthday’. 

Kathy Andersen’s 82-25, 2 0-0, was the Harrisburg Rose Ribbon 
winner. 

Brent and Becky Heath’s 4118436, 7 0-R (Avenger x jonquilla) was 
the Rose Ribbon winner in Gloucester. Show chair Mrs. William E. 
Allaun, III, thought that it was outstanding. 

Frank Galyon’s 201 9, 2-GYR (Bon Bon O.P.), was the greatly 
admired Rose Ribbon winner in the East Tennessee Show. 

Dr. Ted Snazzelle’s 75/1/2, 2 Y-WWY (Bethany x Daydream) won 
the Rose Ribbon in Clinton. Modesty prevented him from repeating 
any of its admirers’ comments as he wrote up his Show Report. 

The Rose Ribbon can be won in a show that does not have a seedling 
class. Most of these Best Standard Seedlings in Show were not shown 
in seedling classes, but instead were shown in a collection, vase of three, 
or single bloom class. The bloom does not necessarily have to win a 
blue ribbon, but must be the best unnamed seedling and must score 
at least 90 points, as do all ADS Ribbon winners. Only seedlings shown 
by the hybridizer/originator can win the Rose Ribbon. 

MINIATURES ARE BIG 

The surge in interest in miniature daffodils was noticeable in the large 
increase of exhibits in the miniature classes. The National Show had 
148 entries including seven very fine Watrous exhibits, 14 wonderful 
Lavender Ribbon displays, 46 vases of three and 81 single blooms. 
This total of 373 blooms (with additional blooms in the arrangements 
section) was more than the total number of blooms in twenty percent 
of shows. 

This increase is seen in shows around the country. For example, Ted 
Snazelle, Central Mississippi Show chairman, writes “Perhaps the most 
outstanding feature of the show was the miniatures: 48 entries, 153 
blooms including three Watrous entries and five Lavender Ribbon entries. 

Although miniature show entries have increased substantially, the 
number of ADS Ribbons has not. 

The Miniature Gold and White ribbons are listed in the Gold and 
White Ribbon Section. 

Here we look at the Roberta C. Watrous and Lavender Ribbon 
collection classes, and the Miniature Rose Ribbon winners. The following 
people won some combination of at least three of these awards. 
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Kathy Andersen accomplished the Herculean feat of winning three 
Watrous Ribbons. Delia Rankhad won two Lavender and two Watrous 
Ribbons, and a mini Rose Ribbon (and completed the cycle with 3 Golds 
and a White). Mary Lou Gripshover received two Watrous Ribbons 
and a Rose Ribbon. Mrs. Richard Ellwood won three Lavender Ribbons. 
Mrs. Liggett won a Watrous and two Lavender Ribbons. Nancy Wilson 
won two Watrous Ribbons and a Lavender Ribbon. Bob Spotts won 
two Lavender Ribbons and two Miniature Rose Ribbons. Helen Link 
won three Miniature Rose Ribbons and two Lavender Ribbons, 

THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 

In Clinton, Ted Snazelle’s Gold Ribbon Snipe came from his winning 
Lavender Ribbon Collection. Mrs Anderson’s dainty Watrous featured 
Hummingbird and Zip 6 Y-Y, Snipe, Elka 1 W-W, and Gipsy Queen 
1 YYW-WWY. 

Mrs. Anderson’s flawless Gold Ribbon Flomay came from her lovely 
Lavender Ribbon collection in the Tennessee State Show. 

Rodney Armstrong’s Dallas Lavender Ribbon featured a small golden 
trumpet, Small Talk. 

Mrs. Dunn’s winning Lavender in Arkansas had four divisions: 3’s 
Xit and Segovia, a 7, Kidling, a 5, Hawera, and Junior Miss 6 W-W. 

Georgia’s Beverly Barbour included the same 3’s and added interest 
with multiple bloomed April Tears and Pixie’s Sister in her Atlanta 
collection of five. Mrs. Thelma Hatcher’s 7 Y-Y seedling H 43 (O.P.) 
was awarded the mini Rose. 

There was yellow in all five blooms of Mrs. Orville Nichols’ Hernando 
winner, even in her fine Yellow Xit. The miniature Rose Ribbon was 
won by Helen Link’s # 10/80, 1 W-W, Candlepower O.P. 

The East Tennessee miniature section continued to be an Ohio 
outpost. Show chair Ruth Pardue writes “The miniature section was 
outstanding. Naomi Liggett exhibited Rob Barwick’s introductions (Angel 
Whispers, Ferdie and Mickey). Mary Lou Gripshover’s mini seedlings 
show great promise.” Naomi received the Lavender Ribbon. Mary Lou 
Gripshover’s Watrous included four of her Y-Y seedlings (from divisions 
1, 2, 5 and 7). The 7 Y-Y, * 82/X, received the Miniature Rose. 

Bill PannilTs North Carolina Lavender included three of his own 
seedlings, siblings Oz and Junior Miss and a 6 Y-Y, n. jonquilla x n. 
cyclamineus, M (16 or 17), the mini Rose winner. Mrs. David W. 
Corson’s tiny Watrous included Zip, Marionette 2 Y-YYO, and 
Picoblanco 2 W-W. 

VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND 

When Mrs. A. Preston Wessells, Only Show chair, was in the hospital 
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on the day of the show, Mrs. David W. (Ann) Corson kept things afloat 
and won both the Purple and Lavender Ribbons, as well. The latter 
included a flawless Minnow (formerly 8 W-Y, then 8 Y-Y, but with 
a note that the perianth is sometimes whitish, and now?). 

The Upperville Garden Club Daffodil Show’s Lavender Ribbon was 
won by Delia Bankhead with Zip, Helen Link’s newly named First Kiss 
6 Y-Y, and Watrous 801-5, 2 Y-Y. Delia also included the mini Rose 
winner, her own 86-1, N. watieri x N, calcicola 1 -Y, and the mini 
Gold winner Gripshover 73/6/1, 7 Y-Y. Recall that the Gold ribbon 
winner is ineligible for the Rose ribbon in this situation since it was not 
shown by the hybridizer. Her Richmond Watrous Ribbon collection 
included most wanted Pequenita and Moncorvo 7 Y-Y, also 5’s Mary 
Plumstead and Miniature Gold Ribbon winner Laura. Joseph Stettinius’ 
Lavender winner included a particularly well-colored Segovia. Richard 
Ezell’s * 84/8, 6 Y-Y (St. Keverne x n. q^clamineus won the Mini Rose 
Ribbon. 

Dr. and Mrs John Tarver’s tiny 6 Y-Y seedling # Cl3-2 won the 
Gloucester Miniature Rose Ribbon. 

Mrs. Richard Ellwood’s pristine Edgewater Lavender included a petite 
golden Heidi 6 Y-Y. 

Mrs. George Parson’s Princess Anne Lavender included 5 Y-Y’s Fairy 
Chimes and Hawera. 

Robert Darling’s Baltimore Watrous Medal was earned with eleven 
small blooms from divisions 1-7, and only one species. He included 
Little Rusky, Rikki, Clare, Flomay, Frosty Morn and Bobbysoxer. Mrs. 
R. Bruce Campbell’s Lavender included the Mini Gold, Snipe, which 
looked like a tiny ballerina taking a bow. Mrs. Merton S. Yerger’s # 
76A6, 9 W-GYO, was awarded the Mini Rose Ribbon. 

The Washington DC’s Lavender was won by Amy C. Taylor, and 
included a particularly nice Minnow in one of its numerous 1992 winning 
appearances. 

Kathy Andersen’s Harrison Watrous included early season Mite, 
Rupert, Little Gem, Little Beauty, Jumblie and Tete-a-tete. Mrs. Gene 
W. Beale’s Lavender provided a contrast with late season April Tears 
and Hawera, Baby Moon and Baby Star 7 Y-Y, and Xit. 

THE NORTHEAST 

Mrs. Andersen’s Chambersburg Watrous Ribbon was earned by her 
excellent staging and particularly nice Paula Cottell, Pixie’s Sister, Stafford 
and Little Sentry. Mary Koonce’s Lavender Ribbon collection showcased 
her Gold Ribbon, very round Bebop 7 Y-Y, formerly 7 W-Y. Kathy 
Andersen’s Longwood Gardens Watrous introduced most of the viewers 

Continued on Page 36 
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AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 

250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS. MINN 55343 


THE DAFFODILL SOCIETY 


® was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for the 

needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now has 
members in all the countries where daffodils are 
grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each year 
to all members and welcomes contributions from 
all growers on the complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is C3.00 per 
annum; overseas members C15 00 for three years 
(optional); payment by STERLING International 
Money OrdeT please to: 

Hon Don Barnes Secretary. 32 Montgomery Ave.. Sheffield, S7 INZ, England 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 


Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN LIE Y SOCIETY, INC 


A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 


Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a permenent investment 
— will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues; 57 50 pa id annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications. 


Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Annual Dues $8.50, Write to: 


GALEN L GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE. VA 22003 


suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs— 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 


$ 12.50 for one year, $31.50 for 3 years 
(20% discount for those over 65) 


to 

Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 1 - 3, 1993 
Vanderbilt Plaza, Nashville, Tennessee 

Name: _ 

Address: ____ _ _ 

City/State/Zip: _ . __ 

Christian or Nickname(s): _ . _ 

REGISTRATION FEE: Before March 8. .$175.00 

After March 8.$192.00 

Registration includes National Show; Thursday, Friday, Saturday Banquets; 
Friday, Saturday Luncheons; Two Tours including admission to Cheekwood. 

Hybridizers full Breakfast. $12.00 

Judges’ Refresher ($3.00) and Continental Breakfast ($8.00)..$11.00 

Do You Plan to Exhibit? Yes_ No _ 

Send registration fee plus breakfasts to: 

Robert B. Cartwright, 1016 St. Andrews Place, Nashville, Tennessee 27204 
Makes checks payable to 1993 ADS Convention. 

NO DELETIONS OR ADDITIONS WILL BE PERMITTED AFTER MARCH 30 


HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

LOEWS VANDERBILT PLAZA HOTEL 

2100 West End Ave. • Nashville, Tennessee 37203 • 615-320-1700 
Please submit by March 1, 1992 
Single, Double, Triple or Quad: $90.00 

Single: Double: _ Triple: ___ Quad: ___ 

Suite $250 and up. Please contact the Reservations Dept. 


Name___ 

Address ___ 

City/State/Zip_ 

Arrival Date___ Time____ 

Departure Date ____._Time__ 

I will share a room with_ 

Send reservation request directly to Vanderbilt Plaza with a deposit for the 
first night’s lodging. After March 1, reservations accepted on a space available 
basis. Check in time is 3 p.m. Check out time is 12 noon. 

Circle name of credit card: AMEX MC VS DC CB 

CC*___ Exp. Date _Sales/bed taxes 12.25% 
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NO FOOLIN’ 

COME TO TENNESSEE IN NINETY-THREE 


Dick Frank, Nashville, Tennessee 

April 1, 1993, may be April Fools Day, but the opening of the 38th 
Annual Convention of the American Daffodil Society is no April Fool's 
joke. All of Tennessee, from the Mid-South Daffodil Society in Memphis 
to the East Tennessee Daffodil Society in Knoxville, have joined with 
the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society to host the National Show and 
ADS Convention in Nashville — Music City, USA! 

“If the Lord is willing and the creeks don’t rise,” and if March is not 
too hot or not too cold, Daffodil lovers will be bringing their very best 
from most of the daffodil growing and showing areas. Strong competition 
and beautiful blooms will challenge panels of judges of great experience, 
geographic diversity, and international reputations, 

In addition to the competition, speakers who are both instructive and 
entertaining will enliven the two luncheons and the Friday and Saturday 
banquets. Thursday night’s banqueteers will enjoy the presentation of 
the awards to the best of the best in the National Show. 

For those driving to Nashville, and those who will welcome an 
opportunity to visit and enjoy new places, the roads to and from 
Nashville offer unique and exciting attractions. Knoxville, in the east, 
nestles on the boundary of the Great Smokey Mountains National Park 
whose towering mountainsides blaze with rhododendron, azalea, and 
mountain laurel. Scenic Gatlinburg, near Knoxville, not only is a 
renowned mountain resort but also is near Pidgeon Forge, site of 
Dollywood and five huge manufacturers’ outlet malls. Something for 
everyone. 

To the west of Nashville lies Memphis overlooking the mighty 
Mississippi and recalling the days of steamboats and King Cotton. 

Nashville lies amid the rolling hills and bluegrass pasture of the Middle 
Tennessee basin. Some of the fiercest fighting during the Recent 
Unpleasantness drenched with blood the land from Nashville south to 
Franklin and Columbia. Many of the fine old plantation houses survived 
the war and dot the countryside around Nashville. 

And then there is Music City, USA! Home of the Grand Ole Opry, 
the Country Music Hall of Fame and Museum, Opryland, Roy Acuff 
and Billy Ray Cyrus; Minnie Pearl and Reba Maclntire; recording studios 
and custom designed tour buses; — Homes of the Stars! 

The Convention and show will be held at Loew’s Vanderbilt Plaza 
Hotel (four diamond) adjacent to the campus of historic Vanderbilt 
University, 

Come on over! Stay a little longer! 

(To be continued next time.) 
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Conftnued from Page 32 

to Cupid 6 Y-Y, looking like Flyaway’s big brother, and graceful Elka. 
Quentin Erlandson’s Lavender included the terrific trio of three (TTT): 
Segovia, Xit, and Yellow Xit. Mr, and Mrs. Brent Heath’s 411826 won 
the Mini Rose. 

The Dublin Lavender winner, Mrs. Ellwood, included Frosty Morn 
and the TTT with Gold Ribbon Xit. 

Tiny, nodding Stella Turk 6 Y-Y, the Morristown Mini Gold, also 
came from Mrs. Ellwood’s Lavender Ribbon collection. 

The Nantucket Lavender Ribbon was won by Eileen Whitney with 
an unusual quintet with one each from divisions 3 (Xit) through 8 
(Minnow) (excluding division 6). 

Greenwich’s Lavender was also won by Eileen. She again included 
her well-grown Xit and Minnow. Delia Bankhead included little seen 
Pango, Loyce and Little Sentry in her Watrous. 

THE MIDWEST 

The Scottsburg show Lavender Ribbon was won by Helen Link. She 
included Pango 8 Y-Y, and early Quince, and Jumblie. Show chair 
Mrs. Verne Trueblood noted that there were no seedlings shown by 
this hybridizer entered in the show for the first time in ten years. 

Dayton was treated to two 2 Y-Y’s, Niade and Yimkin, two 6 Y- 
Y’s, Flyaway and Cupid, two 5’s, Icicle 5 W-W and 5 W-Y seedling 

# 82/5 in Mary Lou Gripshover’s Watrous. Nancy Gill’s Gold Ribbon 
Kibitzer was from her Lavender Ribbon Collection. Miniature Rose 
Ribbon winner was Helen Link’s tiny # 1971, 7 Y-Y, fernandesii O.P. 

Helen Link’s Lavender Ribbon collection in Indianapolis contained 
two of her seedlings, * 1368, and the deep gold mini Rose winner 

# 3/87 (assoanus x t. concolor). 

Nancy Pilipuf’s Chicago Botanic Garden Lavender winner contained 
five of the earliest hybrids: Mite, Wee Bee, Snipe, Jumblie and 
Tete-a-tete. 

Mrs. Liggett’s Kingwood Lavender included later season Sun Disc, 
April Tears and Little Sentry. 

The Rockford Lavender was won by Dave Karnstedt with hybrids 
Stafford, Clare, Icicle, and Gold Ribbon Cupid. Nancy Pilipuf was the 
Watrous winner with the TTT, Oz, Snipe, and other small lovelies. These 
two collections contained the flowers most popular with the show 
attendees. 


THE WEST 

Nancy Wilson’s Watrous collection in Fortuna contained eight hubrid 
miniature daffodils, including Piquant 3 W-0 and Elka. Bob Spotts’ 
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precisely staged Lavender Ribbon winner beautifull displayed his Mini 
Rose seedling * 86-M-l, 6 Y-Y (Snipe x cychmineus). 

Gene Bauer’s SCDS Watrous contained nine divisions and eleven 
hybrids, including Sewanne, Little Sunshine, Snipe, and Segovia. Show 
chair Nancy Cameron also states “Marilyn Howe’s N. romieuxii ssp. 
romieuxii var. mesatlanticus (10 Y-Y) from her Lavender Ribbon 
Collection, went into the winner’s circle to become Best Miniature, 
proving itself after being grown from seed and taking three years to 
bloom.” Polly Anderson’s 5 Y-Y from traindrus x taxetta aureus took 
the mini rose. 

Nancy Wilson was the Lavender winner in Walnut Creek with the 
TTT, Pango and Blanchard 72/25. Bob Spotts was the mini Rose 
winner with * 83-87, 7 Y-Y, Sundial OP. This star of the show was 
also the mini White and Gold winner. 

Nancy Wilson’s Watrous winner in Albany contained six hybrids; the 
TTT, Icicle, Fairy Chimes and Minnow. Bob Spotts Lavender also 
included Segovia, as well as Bobbysoxer. 

Jeanie Driver’s Whichita Lavender contained four Oregon grown 
hybrids including Snipe and Sundial. 

THE IMPACT OF SPECIES 

Species or division 10 daffodils were present in the collections in great 
numbers. How great? There was an average of 3.6 species daffodils 
per Watrous, with four collections having six, one with five, two with 
four, four with three, one with two and three Watrous collections with 
one species daffodil each. There was an average of about 1.2 species 
for 3.8 hybrids) per Lavender Ribbon collection with ten collections 
consisting entirely of hybrids, sixteen with one species, four with two, 
two with three, and one each with four and five miniature species 
daffodils. 

Of the 48 ADS Ribbons awarded, only ten did not include any 
miniature species daffodils. 

Some persons want to materially lessen the presence of the miniature 
species in ADS shows. One approach to accomplishing this goal would 
be to have more ADS collection classes for hybrids, such as an American 
bred (Miniature Red, White, and Blue) and an English bred. 

Also, show schedules could list two new collection classes, one 
consisting of Divisions I through IV and the other of species hybrids, 
V through IX (and XII?). Shows might begin with only one collection 
class restricted to hybrids. Either approach would have the effect of 
adding emphasis to hybrids in the miniature sections. The Lavender 
Ribbon could then be awarded to the best collection of five miniature 
daffodils, whether in one of the latter classes, in a mixed class, or an 
all species class. In addition, current crusades against irresponsible bulb 
collection should continue. 
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JUNIORS 


The ADS Junior Award is intended to encourage those eighteen years 
of age or younger to become interested in growing and showing the 
daffodil. Most of the young award winners have been encouraged in 
their interest by their parents. However, some groups and garden clubs 
have been successful! also. 

The Nantucket Show coincided with the Nantucket Daffodil Festival. 
Garden Club members, working with school children, planted one 
million daffodil bulbs which bloomed for the festival weekend. There 
was a parade, costumes, and antique cars decorated with daffodils to 
celebrate the arrival of spring. Show chair Mrs. Robert H. Malavese 
writes, “Everyone was delighted with the number of children exhibiting 
. . . The ADS Junior Ribbon was also part of the collection.’' It was 
won by Maureen Malavese. 

The Wichita Daffodil Society Show’s eight-year-old Tim Buma won 
the ADS Gold Ribbon and the Junior Award with Golden Aura. Show 
chair Raymond Morrissette also writes, “Of the 358 exhibits, 188 were 
from the Kansas area. The 188 exhibits from the Kansas area included 
84 novice entries and ten junior class exhibits. We also had four junior 
class exhibits from Texas. 

Andrew Armstrong won the Junior award and the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon in the Dallas Show. He was also runner-up for the Silver Ribbon 
with nine blues from the Junior section and eight from the regular 
section. 

Tracy Meyer was the Junior winner in both the Fortuna and the 
Walnut Creek shows. 

Jenny Cheesborough won the Junior Award and The Small Grower’s 
Award in the National Show. She won the Polly Brooks Cup in the 
Richmond Show. Also, she and brother Kent formed a team to win 
the Junior Award in the North Carolina Show. 

Other ADS Junior award winners are Heather Despres, John 
Bellinger, Alex Karnstedt, Russell Gilbert, Erin Marie Griner, Stefan 
Moody, Kristina Sams, Michael Smith, John Wayne Anderson, Brooke 
Ager, Lindsay Rankin, Corrine Vinisky, and Rene Pengra. 

SOME CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 

It was not unusual for show chairs to write about the public’s 
enjoyment of the Artistic Arrangements in the show and the overall 
design of the show area. Some comments were sent by Betty Bonzey, 
George and Patricia Bragdon, Aileen Goodwin Randall, Mrs. Thomas 
A. (Margaret Ann) Larsen, Mrs. Marvin Andersen, Mrs. Joseph V. 
Quarles, Richard Hedke, Dr. Julie Cocker and Mrs. Peter Oliver, 

Mrs. R.H. Rodger’s, Jr., Dallas Show chair, writes, “Overall the 
blooms were larger and the color better than in recent years — mild 
winter perhaps? Earliest blooms came February 6, 1992, and many 
varieties were gone by showtime, but the blooms that were entered 
were outstanding — QUANTITY, SIZE & COLOR!!” 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 

After each issue of the Journal is mailed, we get some copies back 
with the notations stating that the member has moved. Please remember 
to notify the office when you change your address. It will save us money, 
and you'll get your Journal faster. 

This comes under the heading of planning WAY ahead. If you’re 
going to need supplies for your show next year, please order them early. 
I am hoping to go to England after the convention, and so the office 
will be closed much of April. 

Mary Lou Gripshover 


NOTICE FOR SOCIETIES AND GARDEN CLUBS 
SPONSORING DAFFODILS SHOWS IN 1993 

The December 1992 and March 1993 issues of the Daffodil Journal 
will list the ADS-approved daffodil shows for Spring, 1993. To include 
your show, please provide the following information by October 2. 
Name of your show 
Dates of the show 
Sponsoring group (s) 

Location of the show (facility name and address) 

Name of the person to contact for information 
Mailing address of the contact person 

Send the information to: 

Bob Spotts, ADS Awards Chairman 
409 Hazelnut Drive, Oakley, CA 94561 


COMING EVENTS 


Early RHS Competition.....March 16 - 17, 1993 

ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee.. April 1-3, 1993 

RHS Daffodil Show. April 20 - 21, 1993 

ADS Board Meeting, Chapel Hill, North Carolina.Fall, 1993 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon........Spring, 1994 

ADS Convention, Dallas. Texas...Spring, 1995 
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NOMINATIONS FOR THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 


During the annual convention of the American Daffodil Society, the 
Gold and Silver Medals may be awarded. The Gold Medal is to be 
awarded to an individual for “recognition of creative work of a pre¬ 
eminent nature in the understanding and advancement of daffodils/* 
Additionally, the society may award the Silver Medal to an individual 
for “recognition of outstanding service” to the society. 

Nominees for the Gold Medal need not be members of the American 
Daffodil Society nor citizens of the United States. Nominations for both 
the Gold and Silver Medals are to be submitted to the President of ADS 
who serves as Chairman (without vote) of the Honors Committee. 
Accompanying the nomination should be a statement of two hundred 
words or less supporting the nomination. 

For a nominee to be selected for either medal, the nominee must 
receive a unanimous vote of the voting members of the Honors 
Committee. The voting members of the Honors Committee are the 
three immediate past presidents. Medals may be withheld at the 
discretion of the Honors Committee. 

Nominations for either medal must be received by January 1, 1993. 
If a nomination for a medal is accepted by the Honors Committee, the 
medal will be awarded at the 1993 convention in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Please give serious thought to recognizing individuals who are 
deserving of the most significant awards ADS has to offer. 

—Richard Ezell 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMING . . . 

^hstmas is coming, the goose is getting fat . . .” Well, you 
know the rest of that song. And though you might think 

\^/ September is much too early to think about holidays several 
months away, it’s not if you’d like to give some daffodil books. 

We have a new supply of Blanchard’s book, Narcissus, A Guide to 
Wild Daffodils. This is an excellent book for someone who’s interested 
in species Daffodils, written by one who knows and love them. Jim 
Wells Modern Miniature Daffodils will be a hit with those interested 
in miniature daffodils. Check out the back page of the Journal to see 
what other great books are available. But please, don’t wait until 
December to order! 

Or how about giving a gift membership in ADS to someone? Who 
knows, you could start them on a lifetime of enjoyment. 
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REGISTER NEW DAFFODILS THROUGH ADS OFFICE 


At the Board Meeting in April, 1992, Mrs. Kenneth Anderson, who 
had been Registration Chairman for over twenty-five years, tendered 
her resignation. The ADS is indebted to Mrs Anderson for her many 
years of service working with the RHS and American registrants to get 
new daffodils properly registered. 

The Board has voted to make the responsibilities of the Registration 
Chairman part of the Executive Directors duties. Therefore, prospective 
registrants should send all requests for forms, and completed forms to 
the ADS office. Please bear in mind that the RHS deadline for inclusion 
in the annual supplement (published in the fall of each year) is June 
30 of that year. Therefore, all completed forms should be received in 
the office by June 15 to allow time for overseas delivery. 


CORRECTIONS 

In the list of Board members, the Central Region Director whose term 
expires in 1993 is: 

Ben Gowen, 6440 Hazeltine Blvd., Excelsior, MN 55331, 
612-474-3536 (He was appointed in Sept., 91) 

Please add to the list of officers Past President Jack Romine. 
2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek. CA 945 96, 

Mary Cartwright isn’t listed as Publications Chairman on the list of 
Board members. This was an oversight. (See inside front cover.) 

The editor regrets these errors. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

23 April, 1992, 4 p.vn. Hyatt Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 

A regular meeting of the Board of Directors was held with 49 Directors present. 
President Romine presided and Secretary Ager recorded. 

REPORTS OF THE OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT: President Romine opened the meeting and thanked everyone for their 
cooperation during his tenure of office. He thanked Naomi Liggett and the Central 
Ohio Daffodil Society for hosting the Annual Convention. 

FIRST VICE PRESIDENT: First Vice-President Ezell announced the bulb auction which 
will be held following the evening program on April 23, 1992. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: Second Vice-President Howe elected not to give a report, 
SECRETARY: Secretary Ager asked for approval of the minutes from the Fall Board 
meeting in Minneapolis, MN. Dick Frank moved approval, Don King seconded. Motion 
carried. 
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TREASURER: Treasurer Stettinius presented his report and distributed a final draft of 
the 1991 Financial Statement which had been prepared by the firm of Coopers and 
Lybrand. Dick Frank moved the report be accepted and the external report be distributed 
to the Board of Directors, Donald King seconded. Motion carried. 

REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS: Reports were received from the following Regions: 
New England, Northeast, Middle Atlantic, Southeast, Midwest, Southern, Central. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Executive Director Gripshover’s report was distributed with 
the Meeting Agenda. She announced that a contribution had been received from the 
Northern Illinois Daffodil Society in honor of the instructors of their recently completed 
Judges’ School. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES: 

AWARDS: Mr. Spotts reported that weather seems to play a factor in all shows but 
noted that exhibitors seem to be dealing with advancing springs by growing later blooming 
cultivars. He congratulated exhibitors who had bought entries to the National Show. 
His suggestion for an expanded approach to garden clubs seeking a daffodil section 
in their garden club shows has been included in the ad hoc Committee on Goals and 
Membership. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL: Editor Frank reported that she has requested articles that will 
appeal to the “Backyard Grower,” She then gave a very comprehensive report on the 
type of articles that have appeared in the Journal in the last two years. She found that 
28% of the Journal dealt with shows while only 6% dealt with landscaping and 28% 
dealt with personal experiences, She reiterated that more articles are needed for beginners 
and vigorously asked for contributors. 

JUDGES AND SCHOOLS: Mrs. Liggett reported that one refresher, two make-up 
exams and four schools have been held since Fall 1991. Her financial report showed 
income of $123.00 and expenditures of $40.47, There are 212 Accredited Judges, 

44 Student Judges, 40 Accredited Judges Retired. 

MEMBERSHIP: Mrs. Pardue reported that membership was holding its own. She warned 
that there are over 100 members due for renewal in March and this was not reflected 
in the statistics. The Fall 1991 campaign netted 100 memberships, 55 one-year, and 

45 three-year. The campaign was executed with no financial cost to ADS, due to a 
generous donation. 

MINIATURES AND INTERMEDIATES: Mrs. Wilson reported that a general summary 
of the committee’s activities was printed in the March 1992 Journal Several applications 
for inclusion of specific cultivars to the miniature list have been received. In regard to 
entries in the miniature section, she reiterated the flower entered is judged on its own 
merits, the ADS List is only a guideline. The sub-committee on species has been working 
and has agreed to compile a Species List which would be kept up to date as changes 
are made and which would include all known pseudonyms of a species. Once this 
list is compiled, it would be entered into the ADS computer bank. Mrs. Wilson requested 
that any reprinted or new formats of the Miniature List be submitted to the Committee 
for approval prior to use. Mrs. Driver gave a report for the Intermediate Committee. 
She announced that a list of suggestion Intermediates was published in the March 1992 
Journal. She recommended that sources for Intermediates on the list be developed. 
PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Cartwright reported that advertising rates have remained the 
same as have the number of advertisers. She thanked the commercial members for 
their support. 

REGISTRATION: Mrs. Anderson reported that already in 1992, registration for 21 
cultivars with a fee of $2.50 each have been sent by three registrants. Further registrations 
are expected. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT FUND: Mr. Wadekamper 
announced that five recommendations had been received for the Wister Award. He 
raised the issue of transferring money to the Research and Endowment Fund. A brief 
discussion ensued and it was the general consensus of the Board that President-elect 
Ezell would address this matter in his administration. 

ROUND ROBINS: Mrs. Anderson reported on the Five to Nine, Historic, Hybridizers, 
Miniature and Southeastern Robins. 

SHOW REPORTER: Mrs. Low asked that errors in show reports be reported to her 
promptly so that she can make corrections. 
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SLIDE PROGRAMS: Mrs. Bourne reported she had shipped 18 programs with receipts 
of $271.18 and expenses of $50.20 A new program in double daffdoils has been 
prepared. She suqqested that new mailing containers will be needed in the future. 
AD HOC COMMITTEES: 

BY LAWS: Nancy Gills reported that her committee had prepared the changes that 
would be presented for approval, There are no changes of substance. Her committee 
will be looking into future modification concerning the Nominating Committee selection; 
term limitations for Secretary, Treasurer and appointed offices; and realignment of 
regions. She asked for suggestions and comments from the members. 

GOALS AND GROWTH: Delia Bankhead commented on the report which had been 
distributed to the Board with the meeting agenda. She asked for approval. Joe Stettinius 
moved that the proposal be approved as submitted and monies be set aside for this 
proposal, Dick Frank seconded. Motion carried. 

TTiere being no further business to conduct, Don King moved for adjournment at 
5:30 p.m. 

Jaydee Atkins Ager, Secretary 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING 

24 April, 1992, Hyatt Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 

President Romine presided. Secretary Ager recorded. 

President Romine recognized the officers and thanked the hosting society of the 
Convention. 

Secretary Ager moved approval of the minutes as published in the ADS Journal, 
Dick Frank Seconded. Motion carried. 

President Romine presented the By-Laws changes for action. Adoption was moved 
by Dick Frank. Julius Wadekamper seconded. Motion carried. 

President Romine presented the ADS Silver Medal to Loyce McKenzie. President 
Romine presented the ADS Gold Medal to Kate Reade. 

Jane Meyer presented her Nominating Committee Report. (See June Journal p. 
206). Dick Frank moved acceptance by acclamation. Nancy Wilson seconded. Motion 
carried. 

President Romine gave his final remarks and turned the gavel over to incoming 
President Ezell. 

President Ezell addressed the group and then asked for a motion to adjourn. Bill 
Roese moved for adjournment. 

Jadee Atkins Ager, Secretory 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

25 April, 1992, 4:35 p.m., Hyatt Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 

A regular meeting of the Board of Directors was held with 43 Directors present. 
President Ezell presided, and Acting Secretary Ager recorded. 

President Ezell called the meeting to order. 

President Ezell announced that an additional duty of the Second Vice-President would 
be responsibility for arranging dates and locations of ADS spring and fall meetings. 

The report of the Nominating Committee from Jane Meyer was read. A motion for 
acceptance of the slate was made by Marilyn Howe, seconded by Mary Lou Gripshover. 
Motion carried. 

Appointment of Mary Lou Gripshover as Executive Director of ADS was declared. 
Dick Frank moved acceptance of the proposal to eliminate the Registration and 
Classification Committee on an experimental basis and to list those duties as part of 
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the Executive Director's job. Lee Kitchens seconded, Motion carried. (32 yes, 7 no). 

President Ezell asked for approval of the Executive Committee consisting of: 
President Ezell, First Vice-President Howe, Second Vice-President Ager, Secretary 
Pardue, Treasurer Stettinius, Immediate Past-President Romine, and Journal Editor K, 
Frank. Motion for approval was made by Lee Kitchens, seconded by Jocelyn Turner, 
motion carried. 

President Ezell asked for approval of the Finance Committee consisting of: 
President Ezell, First Vice-President Howe, Second Vice-President Ager, Kathy Andersen, 
Jane Moore, and Jocelyn Turner. Motion for approval was made by Mary Lou 
Gripshover, seconded by Bob Spotts, Motion carried. 

A motion to authorize expenses of up to $1,000 from the general fund for 
implementation of the Goals and Growth Committee’s proposal was moved by Marilyn 
Howe, seconded by Bob Spotts. Motion carried, 

President Ezell asked approval of his various appointments, Committee Chairpersons. 
(See June Journal, p. 208). 

Julius Wadekamper reported that his committee had received five recommendations 
for the Wister Award and they were proposing the award be given to ‘Ice Follies’. Jaydee 
Ager moved acceptance. Stan Baird seconded, motion carried (29 yes, 10 no). Mr. 
Wadekamper requested growers list the Wister Award winners in their catalogues. 

Treasurer Stettinius asked permission to invest in U.S. Treasuries, and Government 
Obligations. Motion for approval was made by Delia Bankhead, seconded by Dick Frank. 
Motion carried. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 

Jaydee Atkins Ager, Acting Secretary 



TREASURER'S REPORT 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS AND CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES 
for the year ended December 31, 1991 


jvenue: 

Unrestricted Restricted 

Total 

Dues 

$23,445 

$23,445 

Interest income 

6,064 

6,064 

Net sales 

8,746 

8,746 

Slide Rentals 

367 

367 

Advertising charges 

1,320 

1,320 

Contributions 

3,515 

3,515 

Other 

575 

575 

Total revenue 

44,032 

44,032 
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Expenses: 


Publications 

18,441 

18,441 

Salaries and benefits 

7,400 

7,400 

Cost of sales 

5,726 

5,726 

Payroll taxes 

Reimbursements to officers, regional 

566 

566 

vice president and committees 

2,430 

2,430 

Postage 

921 

921 

Supplies 

296 

2% 

Printing 

460 

460 

Telephone 

115 

115 

Depreciation 

4% 

496 

Miscellaneous 

415 

415 

Total expenses 

37,266 

37,266 

Excess of revenue over expenses 

6,766 

6,766 

Fund balance, beginning of year 

34,905 

34,905 

Fund balance, end of year 

$41,671 

$41,671 


BALANCE SHEET, 

December SI, 

1991 


ASSETS** 

Unrestricted 

Restricted * 

Total 

Current assets: 

Cash and cash equivalents 

$84,136 

$16,000 

$100,136 

Inventories 

7,802 


7,802 

Prepaid expenses 

1,000 


1,000 

Total current assets 

92,938 

16,000 

108,938 

Property and equipment, net of 

accumulated depreciation 

1,242 


1,242 


$94,180 

$16,000 

$110,180 

LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCE 

Current Liabilities: 

Membership dues paid in advance 

52,509 


52,509 

Deferred revenue 


16,000 

16,000 

Total current liabilities 

52,509 

16,000 

68,509 

Fund balances 

41,671 


41,671 


$94,180 

$16,000 

$110,180 


* These funds are restricted by the donor only. 

*' Assets in the form of trophies, and library books and periodicals are not carried 
on the balance sheet. 
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STATEMENT OF CASH FLOW 
for the year ended December 31, 1991 


Cash flows from operating activities: 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 

Total 

Excess of revenue over expenses 
Adjustments to reconcile excess of 
revenue to net cash provided by 
operating activities: 

$6,766 


$6,766 

Depreciation 

496 


496 

(Increase) in inventory 

(1,497) 


(1,497) 

(Increase) in prepaid expenses 
(Decrease) in membership dues 

(1,000) 


(1,000) 

paid in advance 

Net cash provided by 

(704) 


(704) 

operating expenses 

4,061 


4,061 

Net increase in cash and cash equivalents 
Cash and cash equivalents, beginning 

4,061 


4,061 

of year 

Cash and cash equivalents, 

80,075 

16,000 

96,075 

end of year 

$84,136 

$16,000 

$100,136 


%. 

The accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements. 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1. Organization: 

The American Daffodil Society, Inc. (the “Society”) was incorporated! in 
Washington, D.C. on February 19, 1958. 

The purpose of the Society is to raise interest in the daffodil The funds provided 
by dues paying members may be used to publish quarterly journals and regional 
newsletters, provide information and assistance to flower shows and exhibitions, and 
promote general interest in the daffodil. 

The Society has qualified as an exempt organization under Section 501 (c)3 of 
the Internal Revenue Code and is exempt from federal and state income taxes. 

2. Summary of Significant Accounting Policies: 

a. Basis of accounting: The Society prepares its financial statements in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting principles, which include use of the accrual 
basis of accounting for revenues and expenses, 
b . Fund accounting. To ensure observance of limitations and restrictions placed 
on the use of resources available to the Society, the accounts of the Society are 
maintained in accordance with the principles of fund accounting. The Restricted 
Fund represents resources limited in their use to specific operating purposes. All 
other activities are accounted for through the Unrestricted Fund, 
c. Deferred revenue: Funds restricted for specific operating purposes or for use 
in future periods are deemed to be earned and reported as revenues when the 
Society has paid expenses in compliance with the specific restrictions. Such 
amounts received but not yet paid are reported as deferred revenue. Defered 
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revenue at December 31, 1991, represents funds received which have been 
designated for specific operating purposes. Amounts representing membership 
dues which have been designated for operations of succeeding fiscal years are 
reported as membership dues paid in advance. 

d. Inventories are stated at the lower of cost or market, with cost determined on 
the specific cost identification method, 

e. Property and equipment: Property and equipment is stated at cost at the date 
of acquisition or fair value at the date of donation. Depreciation is provided on 
a straight-line basis over the estimated useful lives of the assets. 

f. Statement of cash flows: For purposes of the statement of cash flows, the 
Society considers all highly liquid debt instruments purchased with a maturity 
of three months or less to be cash equivalents. 

3. Property and Equipment: 

Property and equipment is summarized as follows: 

Furniture and equipment $2,482 

Less accumulated depreciation 1,240 

$1,242 


MEMORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

KATHERINE L, BLOOMER ....Mr, & Mrs. Joel Crenshaw 

Mrs. W.J. Perry 
Mrs. Catherine Riley 
Wells Knierim 

WELLINGTON WELLS ..Mrs. Catherine Riley 

DR. JOHN WILSON ...Wells Knierim 


NOTES FOR THE NEWCOMER 

TIME TO PLANT! 


PEGGY MACNEAUE, Gndnnatti, Ohio 

The pleasure of opening a package of daffodil bulbs grows more 
intense with each passing year. The longer you are involved, the more 
fun it is to anticipate the arrival of the UPS truck over a period of a 
month or so in the fall. You will have visited the local garden stores 
long since, usually disappointed that the offerings have hardly varied 
since you first became aware of daffodil delights. So, you have been 
sending for the catalogues of the specialty suppliers who advertise in 
the ADS Journal, and now you are eagerly waiting for your chance 
to grow the flowers you saw in the shows last spring — maybe you 
even went all-out and ordered from abroad. Oh, the joy when opening 
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those important-looking parcels, plastered all over with exotic stamps 
and permit labels. At some point there may come a tiny box or two 
from ADS friends who have remembered that you were looking for 
a particular daff, and are kind enough to share when digging. Thus, 
the new season begins even before you have lifted your spade! 

Actually, as experience grows, the daffodil season never ceases. For 
instance, it is a good idea to have made use of hot summer days (and 
it is not too late in September) to compile a total-purchase list, dated, 
of course, for filing purposes. Write down the division and color code, 
and perhaps the price, for each bulb ordered. When the boxes arrive, 
if there have been substitutions or gift bulbs, note these, as well as the 
date of the packet arrival for that supplier. Labels can also be made 
ahead of time. Then, it is essential to keep track of plantings. Far better 
than charts or maps are file cards, but as your collection grows, if you 
have access to a computer, you may wish to put all information in it. 
Since I am still in the Dark Ages in the use of computers, I have an 
expanding 3x5 file card system — I am now up to three boxes (one 
box just for Div. 2!), all filed according to color code. On the back of 
each card is a mini-map of the location of each bulb as it is planted, 
in relation not only to the label, but to the bulbs, perennials, or whatever 
that are adjacent to that planting. If a label is lost, it is easy to re-identify 
the unmarked clump by checking the file card of its next-door-neighbor. 
Keeping the cards up-to-date, making corrections when bulbs are dug 

— that’s part of the fun of daffodil collecting as the fever really climbs. 

Don’t be in too great a hurry to plant your new bulbs, except for 

miniatures which are so small that they might dry out if the planting 
is delayed. Most daffodils benefit if you wait till cool weather. Also, 
hoped-for fall rains make digging easier. Well-prepared soil will allow 
you to get the bulbs down to the ideal depth of eight inches. How about 
fertilizer? I have followed Helen Link’s sage counsel, and have purchased 
“potato” fertilizer in 25-lb. bags at the county farm store. It is labeled 
6-24-24, and costs about $7/bag. It is recommended that you dig a 
nine-inch hole, sprinkle some fertilizer, add an inch of soil, and then 
set the bulb. With our heavy clay soil in Cincinnati, I also add a handful 
of perlite before setting the bulb — I’m not sure of any advantage as 
far as drainage assistance, but it does help me locate bulbs when digging 

— when I reach that perlite I know I should find bulbs. 

A final word of advice: if soaking rains do not come, whether or 
not you have added new bulbs, please water your daffodil plantings 
thoroughly. Roots must have moisture to grow before freezing weather 
arrives. By the same token, if you have been unable to finish your bulb 
planting in October or November, you can still get them tucked away 
as long as the season remains “open”, i.e. soil unfrozen. 
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THE QUEST CONTINUES 

Jean E. Driver, Sub-chairman, Intermediate Committee 

To achieve increased interest, acknowledgement, and rightful respect 
for the Intermediate sized daffodil continues to be a primary goal of 
this committee. It is encouraging to hear of more people buying 
Intermediate daffodils, in all divisions, using them in small, as well as 
large landscape plans as naturalizing material and even in some show 
displays. 

In the March, 1992, Daffodil Journal, a beginning Intermediate list, 
Divisions 1-4, 11 and 12, was offered, emphasizing it was not intended 
to be, nor would it be, a required list. To illustrate how flexible this 
committee is in being open to suggestions, comments and participation, 
the list has already been modified, by removing a couple of names, 
and adding three names as recommended at the Columbus, Ohio, ADS 
meeting. There is a real need to know where to locate and buy 
intermediate sized daffodils in all divisions. However, for the show 
enthusiast sources are here offered for cultivars in the above named 
divisions. These suggested sources are in no way an advertisement for 
anyone. In all honesty, catalogues have not been studied; you can and 
should do the looking, thus doing a better job. If you know of other 
suppliers please share the information, and for the ones listed with no 
supplier name mentioned, your help is especially welcome. 


Dlv. 1 

Breeder 

Source 

1 Y-Y Bob Minor 

Rose Warne EHS 

Brent Heath 

1 W-Y Little Dancer 

Alec Gray 


1 Y-Y Sylph 

Grant E. Mitch 

Grant E. Mitsch Daffodils 
(Havens) 

Div. 2 

2 Y-YRR Bantam 

Barr and Sons 

Bonnie Brae Gardens 

2 W-GWW Birthday Girl 

Brian Duncan 

Brian Duncan, N.I. 

2 W-P Bonny Gem 

E.W. Cotter N.Z. 


2 W-GPP Cairndhu 

Camcairn Daff, 

Camcairn Daffodils, N.I. 

2 W-P Cameo Queen 

Mitch 

Grant Mitsch Daffodils 
(Havens) 

2 W-P Kewpie 

M, Evans 

Bonnie Brae Gardens 
(not listed 1992) 

2 W-P Little Echo 

Alfred Clark 


2 W-YWP Rimski 

Brian Duncan 

Brian Duncan, N.I. 

2 W-P Rimster 

Brian Duncan 

Brian Duncan, N.I. 

2 W-P Rosebank 

Mrs. J. Abel Smith 

Mrs. J. Abel Smith. Engl. 

2 W-GWP Shy Face 

Camcairn Daff. 

Camcairn Daffodils, N.I. 

2 W-R Tiny Kiwi 

Ken Farmer 
Nurseries, N.Z. 

John Reed 
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Div. 3 

3 W-Y Cushendun Ballydom Ballydom Bulb Farm, NX 

3 W-GWW Dallas The Brodie of Brodie, Scotland 

3 Y-OOR Dinkie F. Herbert Chapman 

3 W-WWP Fairy Circle The Brodie of Brodie Ballydom Bulb Farm, NX 
3 W-WWR Grey Lady Guy Wilson Camcairn Daffodils, NX 

3 W-GYR Miniken M. Evans Oregon Trail Daffodils 

3 W-GYR Minx M, Evans Oregon Trail Daffodils 

3 W-YYR Pantomine M. Evans Oregon Trail Daffodils 

3 W-0 Ruby Sir Charles H. Cave 

3 W-GYY Sidley Tom Bloomer Brian Duncan, NX. 

3 W-GWW Verdant Meadow Grant Mitch Grant Mitsch-Havens 

Div. 12 

Little Soldier J.S. Romine Nancy Wilson 

We want to encourage hybridizers to create more and better small 
daffodils. As a committee we solicit hybridizers, commercial growers, 
and you, the readers, to suggest daffodils that are, in your opinion, 
intermediate in size. Committee members are determined to increase 
their own growing of more intermediate sized flowers in all divisions 
so that ultimately we can offer meaningful recommendations. Your input 
is important! It will enable us to give you more accurate information. 
We invite you to participate in this continuing quest to insure Intermediate 
sized daffodils a proper place in the sun. 


Exceptional 

Daffodils 

for 

Show & Garden 


Your Source for Murray Evans 
and Bill Pannill Hybrids 

Oregon Trail Daffodils 

3207 SE Mannthey Corbett, Oregon 97019 
Write for Free Catalog 
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HERE AND THERE 


To what lengths would you go to protect your daffodils? According 
to an article in the Cleveland Plain Dealer last May, an elderly Mentor- 
on-the-Lake man was convicted of attempted murder and felonious 
assault charges for shooting his neighbor over an argument about his 
daffodils. He’s now doing 13 - 25 years in the Ohio Penn. He’s obviously 
not an ADS member; we’d have taught him that daffodils are FUN, 
right?? They are, aren’t they?? 

Barbara Williams, Rt. 1, Box 405, Bell, FL 32619, would like to 
trade some rose books for daffodils books. She has the ARS annuals 
1969 through 1975, and the 1989 and 1990 issues all in mint condition. 
Write her if you have anything to trade. 

George Tarry, our intrepid reporter of the English Shows, has received 
the Peter Barr Memorial Trophy this year. We congratulate him, and 
continue to be grateful for what he does for the ADS. 


ROOK REVIEW 


Mary Cartwright, Nasht?i//e p Tennessee 

WORDS FROM AN OLD WIFE 

by Jane Btrchfield 

Possumwood Press 

$11.50 (Available from the ADS) 

It certainly would be undignified for a reviewer to commence with 
“I just loved this book” particularly when one doesn’t love inanimate 
objects. Nevertheless, I loved “Words From An O/d Wife ” by Jane 
Birchfield. An ADS member from Abingdon, Virginia, Jane has written 
for the Piedmont Virginian , the Ladies Home Journal the New York 
Times, and the ADS Journal. At present, she writes a weekly column 
for the Washington County News and it is from these writings that the 
book is composed. 

The book is arranged in sections according to seasons of the year. 
One may read and likely reread them . . . savoring the gardening advice, 
absorbing the stories of the fox grape or salsify, and chuckling over 
‘Himself playing possum. As for the recipes, each is more mouth¬ 
watering than the last. This is a book to satisfy the person who had 
rather read cook books than the latest novel. It will also satisfy the cook 
who feels that the presentation of a meal is an expression of love, and 
the execution of a dish a form of art. 
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Jane’s awareness of nature and her enjoyment of it is combined with 
a love of reading. Each chapter is headed by a quotation . . . either 
from poetry, essays, or fiction. How could you, daffodil lover, resist 
reading a chapter headed with: 

Daffodillies yellow 

Daffodillies gay 

To put upon the table 
On Easter Day 
— Anonymous 

How fitting it is in this book of seasons to end with the fifth season 
which author Vita Sackville-West called Wint-pring, when she looked 
back and planned ahead, it is here where Jane talks of heirloom daffodils 
and brings back memories of our grandmother’s garden. 

In speaking of seasons, “Words From An Old Wife” should be on 
your Christmas-giving list for those special gardening and/or cooking 
friends. 

This soft back book is printed by Possumwood Press of 331 Earlham 
Terrace in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144, It is published by Dover 
Publications. 


JIM RADCLIFF 

Jim Radcliff, one of Tasmania’s most respected and innovative 
breeders, died on May 24th aged 83, and is survived by his wife, two 
sons and two daughters. 

Jim was the son of C.E. Radcliff, the progenitor of Tasmanian Pinks. 
Jim was a dairy farmer on Tasmania’s fertile north west coast before 
retiring several years ago to the nearby town of Devenport, where he 
continued crossing and raising seedlings until his death. He concen¬ 
trated on the first three divisions and produced many top class cultivars 
with his Redlands Too, Tasmania’s top 2 Y-R, but will be best 
remembered for his orange-red trumpets. 

Jim spent a lifetime carefully line-breeding to achieve his goal of 
breeding white and yellow perianthed orange-red trumpets. As far as 
I am aware Jim was the first in the world to breed a white-orange 
trumpet, and he registered Crucial Point, a 1 W-O, in 1987. 

His son Jamie and daughter-in-law Kay are also keen breeders, and 
so the Radcliff line of daffodil seedlings will continue on. 

Our sympathy to his family and many friends. 
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KATHERINE CARTMELL HEATH 


Mrs. George Heath, known to her many friends as Katie, past away 
last November leaving behind fond memories of her full and active life 
especially as it related to gardening. She was the organizing force in 
the partnership with her husband which created the Daffodil Mart in 
the 1940’s, taking over a business which had been started by his father, 
Charles Heath, in early 1900. The business grew until over 1400 
different daffodils were listed in their catalogue. They were among the 
first to popularize daffodils across the country. 

Katie spent many a cold morning each spring planning and labeling 
daffodil exhibits for area daffodil shows, and in the mid-fifties established 
a display garden at the farm in Gloucester which attracted a large number 
of visitors. After retiring from the bulb business in 1972, when the present 
owners purchased The Daffodil Mart, she continued to act as a 
consultant to the business. The following years were spent on sailing 
trips with her many friends, and in her garden. She will be missed by 
all those who knew her and loved her. To her family and friends we 
extend our sympathy. 


A SHOW FOR RICHMOND 


PATRICIA J. BROGDEN, Richmond, Virginia 



ichmond Virginia has been surrounded by ADS sponsored 
Daffodil Shows for over thirty years — Gloucester, 
Tidewater, Baltimore, Washington, D.C. — yet never had 
an opportune date to stage a show of its own. 

These circumstances changed in the fall of 1991 when The Tidewater 
Daffodil Society decided to discontinue its show thus making the second 
weekend in April a possible date for Richmond. 

It was at this time that Joe Stettinius, Taz Carrington and Fred Pollard 
invited Sue Robinson and George and me to a meeting at the Lewis 
Ginter Botannical Garden, the purpose of which was to decide if we 
as a group could put on an ADS sponsored show. Never having done 
so before, could we pull it all together in six months? 

There were a thousand reasons why we could not. We had no space 
arranged. We had no budget. We had some properties but not all that 
would ultimately be required. We didn’t even have a Daffodil Society 
or Garden Club to provide us with experienced manpower! 
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In spite of these formidable drawbacks we all agreed that if we received 
approval from the ADS National Show Chairman and from our Regional 
Vice President we would “go for it,” and put on the first ADS Sponsored 
Daffodil Society Show in Richmond. A break in the otherwise full 
schedule of shows might not arise again and we all felt that that fact 
overrode all the potential difficulty. 

At this meeting George agreed that if we did receive permission he 
would serve as Chairman. I agreed to become Co-Chairman. It was 
further determined that Sue would be responsible for the schedule and 
Judges, Joe would be in charge of properties, and Taz and Fred would 
look into the site for the show, funding and developing a budget. 

Realizing that we needed to move quickly, Sue and I, at the Regional 
meeting in Fredericksburg, without a location or schedule, spoke to 
judges and asked for their support if we could make arrangements soon 
enough. As always the response was very enthusiastic. 

We began a series of monthly meetings and invited some very well 
known gardeners without much daffodil show experience to join us. 
We were going to learn by doing. 

We were very fortunate to have working with us on this show Stanley 
Krause, Don and Lucy King, Jane Moore, Sue Robinson and Joe 
Stettinius who had worlds of experience in all areas of daffodil shows. 

Frank Robinson came on board as Executive Director of L.G.B.G. 
in February, and he and Coordinator of Public Affairs, Elizabeth Daniel, 
became truly involved and our greatest supporters. This support carried 
through planning sessions, during the show, and take down. 

Taz Carrington did indeed find a location. The superb site was the 
Arthur Ashe Center in Richmond. 

The committee members who went to look at this site were 
overwhelmed by the size of the building, but by the time Stanley Krause 



Quality Show Flowers 

standard - intermediate - miniature 


Jeanie (McKillop) Driver 
1105 S.E. Christensen Road 
Corbett, Oregon 97019 
(Telephone 503-695-5190) 
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came up with our show layout and we added exhibition space and 
staging, we were delighted with our choice. 

Many of our committee had worked on flower shows but did not 
realize the myriad detail and training required to get a new daffodil show 
going from tablecloths to risers, to printing, hardware, and other show 
equipment. Ultimately, all was provided and Friday, April 10th at 3:00 
p.m, we were ready for our first exhibitors. The magic hour. Our 
estimates for the number of blooms were, at the most, for 1000 blooms, 
by Saturday at 10:00 a.m. we had over 1600 blooms and were up 
to our ears in miniatures. 

The local press and public gave us great support. Brent and Becky 
Heaths’ exhibits and the L.G.B.G. exhibits were wonderful and Brent’s 
lecture on Saturday was standing room only. 

We are in the process of organizing a Virginia Daffodil Society which 
we hope many ADS members will join. Our first meeting will be held 
September 17, 1992, at L.G.B.G. 

In 1993 our proposed show date is Easter weekend which causes 
conflict for a number of our committee members, but we hope to attract 
enough new people to fill those shoes, and put on a show with even 
more participants and more blooms. 

We had a wonderful committee, and met many people who are now 
converted to growing daffodils. We saw such excitement and interest 
generated by the show and hope it will be transferred into our new 
daffodil society. We invite any of you to join us. 


A PROPOSAL FOR SUB-DIVIDING DIVISION 11 


Mary Lou Gripshover, Executive Director 

A special meeting was held in April, 1992, between the Narcissus 
Classification Advisory Committee of the RHS and the Daffodil 
Committee of the Royal General Bulb Growers Assn, of Holland to 
discuss a proposal put forward by the Dutch growers that Division 11 
be sub-divided to give separate status to the so-called papillon daffodils. 

Papillon Daffodils 

The word “papillon” was coined by J.W. A. Lefeber of Lisse, Holland, 
for certain seedlings he raised in the 1920s and 30s that had the corona 
split to base into six segments. At about the same time, deMol raised 
his so-called “orchid-flowering” split-coronas; and Gerritsen his “collar” 
daffodils. Nowadays the term orchid-flowering is not generally used and 
flowers in the last two groups are all known as collar daffodils. 

Papillons differ from collar daffodils by having the corona segments 
alternate to the perianth segments, not opposite to them; and by having 
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the corona segments in a single whorl of six surrounded by the perianth 
segments, not in an inner and an outer whorl of three each “interleaved” 
with the perianth segments. This arrangement of the segments, though 
characteristic of daffodils in other divisions, appears to be confined in 
Division 11 to the papillons. 

Another striking difference is in coloring: the radial corona colors of 
the papillons contrasting with the concentric colors usual in other 
daffodils. However, such coloring cannot be used as a distinguishing 
factor. 

The papillons may be distinguished from other single daffodils by their 
split corona and from other split-coronas by the arrangement of their 
corona segments. 

On the recommendation of the Classification Advisory Committee, 
the RHS as International Registration Authority, therefore proposes that 
the definition of Division 11 be revised to read: 

DIVISION 11 - SPLIT-CORONA DAFFODILS OF 
GARDEN ORIGIN 

Corona split rather than lobed and for at least half its length 

a) Collar Daffodils 

Split-corona daffodils with the corona segments opposite 
the perianth segments; the corona segments in two whorls 
of three 

b) Papillon Daffodils 

Split-corona daffodils with the corona segments alternate 
to the perianth segments; the corona segments in a single 
whorl of six. 

Color Coding Papillons and Others 

The meeting addressed the difficulty of color coding the papillons, 
acknowledging that the present coding system which comfortably fits 
the majority of daffodils, whose colors are in more or less concentric 
bands, cannot account for those with colors in radial streaks or splashes. 
The Classification Advisory Committee’s advice to registrants in 1990 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 
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P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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was that for the time being codes for streaked daffodils would best 
indicate only the predominant color. 

It is now proposed, as was suggested at the meeting, that oblique 
lines might be used to differentiate between the codes for radial and 
concentrically colored daffodils. Thus while the code W-YWY would 
be for a flower of concentric coloring, with the corona or corona 
segments yellow at base, white at mid-zone and yellow at rim, W- 
Y/W/Y would be for radial coloring, with yellow at the margins of the 
corona segments and white in between. A radially colored perianth could 
be similarly coded. 

Meanwhile it was agreed that, at least in official accounts, the words 
‘'streaked” or even ‘'striped” would be better replaced by “radially 
banded,” the contrast being with “concentrically banded.” 

The national daffodil societies, individual raisers of split-corona daffodils 
and all others with an interest in this particular matter are asked if the 
proposal is acceptable, and if so, if it is clear. 

The ADS Board of Directors is expected to discuss this item at the 
Fall Board Meeting on September 11. You may direct your comments 
to any Board Member before that time, or you may send your views 
by December 31, 1992, to the International Daffodil Registrar at The 
Royal Horticultural Society, 80 Vincent Square, London SW1P 2 PE, 
England. The outcome of the consultation will be published in the Year 
Book and in Register Supplement No. 19 in Autumn 1993. 



fle * 1 NARCISSUS by Michael Jefferson Brown 

An excellent manual for the new daffodil grower. British. 

^34^® to 48 states 


ALAIN BLOOMS HARDY PERENNIALS 

Details on the 170 wonderful new varieties of Alpines and hardy perennials 
Bloom has introduced. British. 


» 29 95 


postpaid to 4fi states 



THE SMALLER BULBS by Brian Mathew 


Excellent encyclopedic coverage of hardy bulbs - descriptions habitat, use etc. 
British. 


Special • $ 59 95 


to 48 states Pub & $65 


WE CATER TO CLUBS fit GROUPS 

Save on America's largest selection of garden books 
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BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING or POLLEN DAUBING 101 

- A FIELD TRIP 


Stephen J. Vinisky, Sherwood, Oregon 

England, Holland, Floriade, the ADS Convention. What a “Vintage” 
spring. Here in Oregon, our spring was long, cool and wet, interspersed 
with surprisingly hot spells. The late things like Angel Eyes and Cantabile 
were in bloom and most of my Pollen Daubing was completed. A three 
week field trip to end the season was planned. The thought was to 
visit growers, look at flowers, and generally revel in things horticultural. 

Arriving in London on the first Sunday in April, I was told that the 
weather was the nicest in weeks. Next 1 connected up with my friend 
from the cold state of Minnesota, Mr. Dave Karnstedt. During the above 
ground portion of the train ride from Gatwick Airport to London, we 
saw many daffodils blooming in back yards and in gardens. 

The drought that England is experiencing was not in evidence during 
our visit to Kew Gardens. Rain was constant. It was, however, the last 
rain we were to see in England. The new Orchid House is outstanding 
with its varied habitats. Also the redone Palm House featured many 
rare and unusual things. Dave and I finally saw two pots of the clear 
yellow clivia which has recently been bred in South Africa. 

The rock garden at Kew was under construction and many of the 
smaller bulbous things had been removed to “holding beds” during 
renovation. The Bulbocodium hill was past its prime, but the very fragrant 
/ns bucharica was at its best. 

Much has been written about Vincent Square and the RHS halls. 
No written word can adequately prepare you for the total sensory delight 
of a major flower show there. The RHS Early Competition is held in 
conjunction with the Camellia Society and the Rock Garden Society. 
The interest shown by the public leads me to believe that joint or co¬ 
operative spring flower shows (held with other specialty plant societies) 
might be a way to increase our membership and the public’s interest 
in our favorite flower. 

Many commercial displays featured minor bulbs and species daffodils. 
The time and effort devoted to stage and design these commercial 
displays is extraordinary. Most exhibits were almost an art form as well 
as showing superior growing skill. 

The Rock Garden Society seems to be where the action is as far 
as species are concerned. Few miniatures and very few species (outside 
of Mr. John Blanchard’s stunning small things) were shown in the 
Daffodil Competition . Dozens and dozens of pots and pans of superbly 
grown miniatures and species were shown at the Rock Garden Society’s 
Show. 
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A few of the many flowers that were to arouse much admiration and 
comment were: Mrs. Barbara Abel Smith’s enchanting 3 W-P. Clive 
Postles 1 1-11-78, a 2 YR-R of almost flourescent intensity. Brian 
Duncan’s flawless vase of five stems of Dorchester, John Pearson’s 
(Hoflands Daffodils) magnificent Altun Ha (1 Y-W), as well as his 
intensely colored Fine Romance (2 W-P) was also highly acclaimed. 
In the unusual category, Johnnie Walker showed a vase of 15 stems 
of a double, Greenstar, which I believed would be color coded 4 G-G! 
This flower lacks form and stem length but is a clear emerald green. 
Very different. 

The Englehardt was hard fought and closely contested. Clive Postles’ 
magnificent entry took the honors. At least four Englehardt entries 
impressed us with the gem-like quality of bloom. The best Miniature 
was won handily by Mr. John Blanchard’s very fine seedling 65/3A 
(N, Rupicola x N Gaditanus). 

Picking up a rental car in London for the drive up into the heart of 
England was an “interesting” experience. The roads in London were 
either laid out many years before motor traffic or planned by someone 
in the final throes of Delirium Tremens. (I like the latter explanation 
best.) Poor Dave Karnstedt had to learn to shift left handed in addition 
to negotiating the drive on the opposite side of the road. We could 
have served as modern day models for “Mr.-Toad’s Wild Drive.” 

Arriving at The Old Cottage we were greeted by Clive and Astrid 
Postles. The gardens surrounding The Old Cottage are done with the 
same exquisite taste that Clive and Astrid exhibit in all they do. We 
toured the greenhouse to view a few of the very new things that were 
being forced early for pollen. Clive had forced dozens and dozens of 
pots. A seedling from Corbierre was as close to state of the art in Red 
Trumpet breeding as we had seen. Preciseness of form and intense 
clear red/orange coloration were the strong points of this exceptional 
new seedling. Many pinks were in flower along with progeny of Dunley 
Hall and Evesham. 

The time necessary to bulk up a quantity of a bulb for commercial 
release can vary greatly. In general, by the time a cuitivar is introduced, 
a hybridizer is working with the flowers from the children or great 
grandchildren of a cross. Clive’s point was that while that was true, by 
the time you begin to make crosses with your maiden bloom, your 
hybridizing effort become next to impossible to reproduce. Dave and 
I arranged for another visit following our trip to Holland. 

We chose to meander (read: frantically search) our way down to 
the lovely Essex countryside. John and Rosemary Pearson of Hoflands 
Daffodils were under a heat wave. A 92 degree temperature was on 
hand for our arrival. Tanned John Pearson met us in shorts. My friends 
from California would have felt right at home. Based on the quality 
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things we saw coming on in John's seedbeds; his flowers didn’t notice 
the temperatures at all 

John Pearson had a unique advantage having worked a few summers 
for the late Guy Wilson. My guess is that his former employer would 
be very proud of John’s accomplishment with daffodils, Hoflands was 
just at peak bloom and our timing could not have been better. 

Alton Ha (1 Y-W) was named after a Mayan Temple. John and 
Rosemary explored it while stationed in Belieze. (John is a retired 
Paymaster and the British Army moved them to many countries.) Altun 
Ha is from Camelot x Daydream. It exhibits only the best qualities of 
it’s parents, Wide blue green foliage, a large hard bulb, big flower, deep 
color, and quick, dean reverse are the main traits of this fine flower. 
It also easily measures Division 1. Unde Duncan is a very, very good 
1 Y-O. The perianth segments are very broad and are a soft, melting, 
pale, buttery yellow that add dramatic intensity to the deep reddish 
orange trumpet, Sheelagh Rowan is a pristine 2 W-W. It is bred from 
Stoke Charity x Panache. It is a very clean, crisp white. We also liked 
Corozal (3W-GYO) and Hot Gossip ( 2 Y-YOQ). Many new beds of 
seedlings hold much promise for Hoflands. The hospitality of John and 
Rosemary was most gracious. They have the knack of making it all 
look so effortless. A fitting and proper prelude to our visit to Holland, 
Next time we will finish our “Field Trip”. I promise we will get back 
to Pollen Daubing after that. 



65 /3A N. rupicolp x N. gaditaous 


N. Cycfamrrteus 
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Crackington, 4 Y-O, bred by John Blanchard, is becoming a very popular 
double. (Tarry Photo) 


THE ENGLISH SEASON 1992 

George Tarry, Cheshire, England 

® ot a memorable season for flowers but it did remind us that 
the favourable climatic conditions of recent seasons are not 
permanent. 

The summer of 1991 had been hot and dry and in many areas the 
shortage of rain continued for so long that there were serious restrictions 
on the use of water particularly in gardens. Eventually the drought was 
broken late in the year, too late for the bulbs to start into growth at 
the normal time so that development was always below expectations. 
There was no check from severe winter weather, but the mild, sunny 
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conditions we look for in April to develop flowers to their full potential 
was sadly lacking. After the flowering season it was hot and dry so that 
growth was curtailed and we wonder how the bulbs have responded 
in the production of embryo flowers for 1993. 

The show season opened with the RHS Early Competition on March 
10th, As expected Dan du Plessis and Ron Scamp arrived from Cornwall 
with a full quota of flowers to take the major share of the awards, but 
several other growers made significant contributions and will provide 
keener competition with more experience of producing blooms at this 
early date. It was most pleasing to see a range of cyclamineus hybrids 
throughout the show, as frequently they are past their best when the 
major shows arrive. 

The RHS Daffodil Show was held on April 7th and 8th, a date which 
many considered too early for such a major event as inevitably it involved 
pot culture for the majority of exhibitors and limited the number of 
blooms available. This was reflected particularly in the entries in the 
collection classes where support was noticeably less than in many recent 
years. 

The Engleheart Cup for 12 bred and raised by the exhibitor is always 
a centre of attraction as it aims to display the newer cultivars which 
one may wish to acquire in the future. Once again it was a close match 
between Clive Postles and Brian Duncan, and the judges placed them 
in that order. As pot culture had been used to produce the exhibits 
we saw few of the newest seedlings which were available from the open 
ground later in the season, and I felt this distracted from the class. It 



Surrey Elfin Gold 
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Richardson Cup 

Moon Valley, Lenny more, Purbeck, Crackington 
Red Cameo, Lighthouse, Surrey, Silver Surf, 
Pink Silk, Solar Tan. Mount Angel, Hambiedon 





must however heighten our expectations for 1993 when the show date, 
April 20th, must offer prospects of a much wider choice of blooms for 
all growers. Clive’s selection, mainly under number, included the Best 
Bloom in Show, 4-18A-82, 2 W-W, of immaculate form and 
presentation. 

The other Open Trophy, the Guy Wilson Memorial for six vases of 
all whites, still fails to attract the support it deserves, and was won once 
again by Brian Duncan from one other entry. 

A class of particular interest is that for six cultivars raised outside 
Europe which displayed a wide range from the USA, Australia and 
New Zealand. The winner, R. Allen, used three from Australia — 
Comal, Immaculate and Proska; two from USA — Lapine and Refrain; 
and one from New Zealand — Red Ember; but the flower that appealed 
most was Dan du Plessis’s Pink Holly 11 W-P, one of the neatest split 
coronas we have seen to date. 

The single bloom classes were well contested with many approaching 
the usual level of entries and awards shared between familiar cultivars 
and more recent introductions. The honours for Best Bloom in the main 
divisions went to Noel Burr’s Golden Vale 1 Y-Y, John Blanchard’s 
Ringwood 3 W-GWR, and Crackington 4 Y-O, with Division 2 coming 
from the Novice classes, John Goddard’s Surrey 2 Y-R. “Novice”, of 
course, refers only to RHS Shows, and usually, as in this case, take 
no account of long experience and success elsewhere. 

The range of classes for divisions 5 to 8 present a comprehensive 
display of types and colours dominated by established favourites but 
they were outshone by Brian Duncan’s Elfin Gold 6 Y-Y, selected as 
Best in this Section. 

The stiffest test in the show is the Bowles Cup for amateurs requiring 
15 vases of three blooms and the four exhibitors who staged such 
commendable collections are to be congratulated for their dedication 
with special mention for the winner, Geoff Ridley. 

After such stalwart efforts it was surprising to find only four entrants 
for the Richardson Cup for 12 single blooms, although the requirement 
of each of divisions one to four had some bearing. There was very close 
competition with Sandy McCabe winning by a narrow margin over Eddie 
Jarman, now growing in Cornwall. It was noted that both included 
Lennymore 2 Y-R, and Surrey 2 Y-R, which also featured in other 
winning exhibits to indicate their value at this time of the season. Another 
cultivar noted in the winner’s collection was Pink Silk 1 W-P, a fine 
example of a type not often seen at this level. 

Although the Daffodil Society Show was ten days later, most growers 
were not finding blooms as plentiful as in many recent seasons, and 
this was reflected in many of the collection classes, Richard Smales again 
won the Board Memorial with three well-matched vases of April Love 
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1 W-W, Loch Lundie 2 Y-R, and Dateline 3 Y-0, while Paul Payne 
had Best Vase of Three in the show with Gold Convention 2 Y-Y. 

In the single blooms the domination by consistent established favourites 
was broken in division 1 by Clive Postles’ seedling 9-86, 1 W-W, which 
was Best in Show. In division 2 we noted John Pearson’s Hot Gossip 

2 Y-R, as showing great promise, but the divisional award went to Clive’s 
China Doll 2 W-WWP, and the same grower completed a clean sweep 
with Nice Day 3 W-W. Once again best double was Gay Kybo 4 W-O, 
staged on this occasion by Paul Payne. 

Although entries in the open collections were rather fewer, there were 
some very fine exhibits with Clive Postles retaining the Bourne Cup 
for 12 by the raiser, and Paul Payne the Cartwright Cup for 12 in 
commerce. Some new names came to the fore in the remaining classes, 
notably Chris Bone in the Barrington Memorial for divisions 5 to 8 and 
Ian Tyler in the Darlow Memorial for all-white, and the Walter Ware 
for pink coronas. 

In the Amateur section, Derek Bircumshaw was most successful 
winning the Wooton Cup (12, no restrictions) and the Norfolk Cup 
(price limit) with two fine even exhibits. Jan Dalton demonstrated his 
skills in staging vases of three blooms by taking the Webb Trophy with 
Viking 1 Y-Y, Desdemona 2 W-W, and Rainbow 2 W-WWP, with 
one bloom of Desdemona selected as Best in the Amateur classes. 

During the few days up to the Harrogate Show in the following week 
there was a noticeable improvement in flower quality and we saw the 
best display ever at this event. Normally we expect Don Barnes to make 
a major contribution but the other exhibitors were well endowed with 
good blooms to cover Don’s absence in Columbus. 

The Northern Championship was keenly contested but Paul Payne 
outclassed the five other entrants to extend his run of successes. In the 
other collection classes, Geoff Bell was easily the most successful with 
three wins and two trophies. In the Northern Group award for three 
vases, he used Loch Alsh 3 W-YYO, White Star 1 W-W, and Silver 
Surf 2 W-W, and for the Vic Milton Plate, five overseas raised, he staged 
Cool Crystal 3 W-W, Daydream 2 Y-W, Comal 1 Y-Y, Chaste 1 W- 
W, and Young American 1 Y-W. [Since first drafting this report, we 
have learned that Geoff died suddenly in August at the age of 62. He 
will be sadly missed, not only for his fine flowers but also his friendly 
personality and the knowledge he shared so freely with others.] 

The single bloom classes were well filled and surprisingly provided most 
of the divisional champion blooms even from growers in the collection 
classes. Clive Postles had Best in Show with Pol Voulin 2 W-P, while 
Paul Payne had Reserve with Evesham 3 W-Y, and four others Silent 
Valley 1 W-W, Gin and Lime 1 Y-W, Archduart 3 Y-R, and Purbeck 

3 W-YYO. The full list was made up of Comal 1 Y-Y, Cristobal 1 W- 
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Y, Torridon 2 Y-R,, Altun Ha 2 Y-W, Regal Bliss 2 W-W, Gay Kybo 
4 W-O, Ice Wings 5 W-W, Tracey 6 W-W, and Pipit 7 Y-W 

The last major event of the season, the RHS Late Competition on 
April 28th and 29th was a typical finale: some very good flowers, but 
lacking the scale and competition of mid season shows- This was more 
noticeable than usual as Brian Duncan was absent in Columbus and 
he normally makes a very strong presence including a selection of his 
most recent creations. Both the main classes, the Devonshire Trophy 
(12 x 1} and the 12 cultivars bred and raised by the exhibitor went 
to Clive Postles. He also won a number of single bloom crosses where 
his Cultured Pearl 2 W-W and Carole Lombard 3 W-YYO were selected 
as Best in their divisions. The award for division 1 went to David 
Matthews for Silent Valley 1 W-W, and the same grower staged Gay 
Kybo 4 W-O, the best double. In divisions 5 to 8 we found Stratosphere 
in both colours 7 Y-Y and 7 Y-O, and a fine ali-yellow specimen from 
Eddie Jarman was adjudged best in this section. 

The Best in Show was Warmington 3 W-W, from Eddie Jarman s 
second prize in the Devonshire Trophy, and the Reserve was seedling 
1-4-84 from Noel Burrs collection in the raiser’s class. 

To complete the awards, John Goddards Misty Glen 2 W-W, was 
best novice bloom, and this poses an obvious question — do all-white 
cultivars have an advantage for these special awards? They certainly 
were favoured during our 1992 season. 



Pink Holly Carole Lombard 
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Although the 1993 shows are still some months away, we are already 
into a rigid training program to ensure that we can stay the course with 
the three major shows in a space of six days. Any advice on developing 
the necessary stamina will be most welcome! 


DAFFODILS FOR PLEASURE 


Don BARNES, Sheffield, England 


(A transcript of notes used for a talk given to the American Daffodil Society on 

Friday 24 April 1992) 

President, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen a number of earlier 
speakers have already commented upon points that I wish to make 
before moving on to my subject for this evening and we shall have to 
see how things develop. At the moment I do have an advantage over 
you, as I can stand here and see the wonderful selection of quality 
blooms which have been staged in the Show, but you have the prospect 
of looking at me. I thank CODS for their invitation to attend this 
Convention and to make a first trip across the ‘pond’ to meet so many 
people whose fame is so well documented in the splendid ADS 
publications. I also thank the ADS and so many individuals who have 
made kind comments about my book. Finally on my list of thanks is 
the Host Society for looking after us all with a splendid Convention 
programme and facilities. 

The invitation to give this address was from Tag Bourne with whom 
I have corresponded for so long. In addition to our love of daffodils 
we also have in common a birthday and I am not admitting which of 
us is the older. It was therefore something of a surprise that Tag, with 
the finesse of an All-American Wrestling Champion, applied the pressure 
and eventually got me to agree to accept the invitation. The pressure 
was maintained and 1 eventually got some respite when a title was put 
forward. ‘Daffodils for Pleasure’ left me a lot of scope and gave me 
a sense of security but I still needed some inspiration. 

Last week I attended the Royal Horticultural Society's Daffodil Show 
and had the pleasure of seeing a large display from their Narcissus and 
Tulip Committee with the title ‘All about Daffodils’. That I hoped would 
give me some inspiration. The display covered the species, hybridization. 
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classification, sources of daffodils, as well as displaying a magnificent 
range of cultivars that are of historical significance. A most enlightening 
display but still I did not get any ideas about how to cope with this 
evening. 

So I sat down with Johnny Walker — the amber liquid and not the 
splendid 3 Y-Y cultivar — and still nothing useful happened. Which 
all leaves me with a problem and as the author of a modest book on 
Daffodils, the writer of occasional articles on Daffodils and Secretary 
of the Daffodil Society saying ‘Help’. 

Although I have lived in Sheffield for some 30 years I am still regarded 
as a foreigner and do not hide the fact that my roots are in Cumberland 
— not the 1 W-W — the real place which forms a part of the English 
Lake District. In some parts of the Lake District N. pseudonardssus, 
better known to the locals as the Lent Lily is quite prolific and did inspire 
Wordsworth to record their existence. In some areas the Lent Lily with 
a sprinkling of Van Sion exist in large quantities and appear to propagate 
well by both seed and bulb division. They appear mainly along the banks 
of some rivers but have also been collected and transplanted into 
churchyards and orchards where they give a bold display. Away from 
these few valleys it is the older cultivars such as ‘Emperor’ and ‘Empress’ 
which appear along with lots of Galanthus and they do not give the 
same impression of permanence. 

Recently the environmentalists have been warning that global warming 
is a serious threat to these daffodils. They cannot have seen the Lent 
Lily flourishing along the river banks and pastures where the soil is 
waterlogged for much of March and April each year. It certainly means 
that the bulbs do not experience a shortage of water at the time of active 
growth but do get dried out in the summer months when the water 
level of the rivers fall quite dramatically. 

I happen to believe that an abundance of water is essential for the 
growing of good quality daffodil blooms. I know that this view is not 
shared by some people but I do like to ensure that all of my daffodils 
and especially those growing in pots are kept well watered in March. 
This year I am experiencing something of a problem with a late season. 

I believe that this is due to the fact that our conditions in the fall of 
1991 were very dry. In fact the ground was so dry that the bulbs could 
not initiate their root growth and this has delayed development this 
spring. 

On the subject of water I must tell you about one of our local growers 
who has been recently converted to daffodils, I met him at one of our 
local shows and he was feeling particularly pleased with himself have 
gained his first ever award for Best Bloom in Show. I commented upon 
the fact that his blooms seemed to be far better than in previous years 
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and asked what he had changed in his method of cultivation. His reply 
was simple — “I’ve got to the point where 1 don’t mind my neighbour 
thinking that I am mad when I go into the garden at 7:30 a.m. in the 
pouring rain to water my daffodils!” 

Of course 1 recognize that in the U.K. we do not have the same 
extremes of climate that you have to cope with. Even so we do have 
some problems in getting blooms for defined show dates. This is in spite 
of the fact that we are permitted to grow our daffodils under covers 
or in pots in a glasshouse. I cannot say which is the best ruling but I 
am sure that by being able to provide controlled conditions we can grow 
most cultivars to their full potential of colour and size. I happen to believe 
that this is the perfection that we should be seeking as exhibitors. 

Even so we still manage to spend large sums of money on the new 
cultivars which are introduced in the hope that we will find one or two 
that do particularly well in our conditions and which will be consistent 
in producing quality blooms. We have to face the fact that not all cultivars 
will do well in our conditions. I still like to see good examples of the 
older cultivar Lemonade, which can still come as a good 3 Y-Y and 
have had stocks from at least 20 different sources. I can usually flower 
it the first season but then the bulbs just fade away. I do not think it 
a basic problem of my cultivation as often the Lemonade has been 
exchanged for that wonderful 2 Y-Y Scio which grows like a weed for 
me. It really means that there has got to be a constant search for things 
which do well for you. 

That problem is not limited to amateur growers and some of the 
hybridizers can discard seedlings which do not reach their standards 
only to find that in other conditions they do well. One only needs to 
look at some of the things which John Lea discarded and subsequently 
brought back into his lists. Perhaps the classic was Stourbridge, closely 
followed by 1-27-76. 

1-27-76 came from Merlin cross Rockall but did not perform as well 
as its sibling 2-27-76 which was named and introduced as Cairntoul. 
Clive Postles bought the stock of 1-27-76 and used it to good advantage 
on the showbench. Clive eventually named it Colley Gate after one 
of the horticultural societies which had a Daffodil Show. I had some 
stock of 1-27-76 from Clive in 1984 and have found it to be consistant. 

My first bloms of 1-27-76 or Colley Gate came in 1985. Realizing 
that it was liable to some sun damage of the rim, I cut four blooms 
almost as soon as they opened intending that they would provide a 
good vase for my deNavarro Cup entry at the Daffodil Society Show 
(at that time it required 12 vases of three blooms). The blooms were 
carefully placed in the downstairs closet on Tuesday. When they were 
examined on Wednesday they looked good and I even had thoughts 
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of them becoming the best vase of three — equivalent to your White 
Ribbon. Thursday evening I arrived home and inspected the blooms 
which were even better and then sat down with a coffee. After about 
half an hour Carol asked if l had seen the blue Burmese kitten which 
had vanished. A search of the house followed and there he was in the 
closet sitting admiring the four blooms of Colley Gate which, with the 
help of his tiny claws, had been converted to wonderful examples of 
Division 22 — the number of ribbons of perianth they each had. 

I talked earlier of wild daffodils and must profess to a love of the 
species and wild forms even though the botanists try to confuse us with 
the name changes. One of my particular favorites has been N. 
cyclamineus, but in 1987 that almost changed. At the time we were 
busy assembling the final material for the book and it was agreed that 
a picture of N. cyclamineus would be ideal. 1 checked my own clump 
and found that the local slug population had decided to have a party 
using my N. cyclamineus as their main course. The answer was to 
contact the Curator of the local Botanical Gardens which are only about 
a quarter of a mile from the Office which I attend and from which I 
get payment. Always a strange conversation as two Dons greet each 
other but eventually it was confirmed that a clump of N. cyclamineus 
was in full bloom. On the Saturday John, the photographer friend who 
took the pictures, and I marched into the Botanical Gardens carrying 
his box of equipment and received some peculiar looks from other 
people who must have thought we were bearing a coffin. Although 
the day was a cool 34° the bright sunlight created all kinds of problems 
and John slowly positioned his bits of equipment. He was not satisfied 
and eventually unrolled a five foot long reflector which he expected 
me to hold in position by lying on the wet grass. After some two hours, 
by which time I was shivering, John was satisfied, the picture was taken 
several times and we went home to thaw out. On Monday the telephone 
rang — it was John — the film had been processed and none of the 
shots had come out. Needless to say the air went blue but we did agree 
to go back the next weekend to try again. That second time was not 
quite so painful, only took one hour and we ended up with the picture 
which appears in the book and shows what a beautiful thing N. 
cycfamineus can be. 

After that experience I find it easier to take picture inside well away 
from the elements. One of the other pictures in the book which was 
taken inside still managed to create some problems. It was close to the 
end of the season when we realized that we still needed a picture of 
some miniatures. The garden was searched and a few presentable 
blooms were found. The only snag was that some of the stems were 
so weak that they would not hold the blooms in position . We had to 
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resort to wire up some of the stems and managed to get a reasonable 
arrangement, though a magnet would have created havoc. I do not 
intend explaining where the superglue was applied. 

As exhibitors we all know that the use of wires is taboo. However, 
I have to confess that on one occasion I did resort to wires. Wakefield 
is only about 20 miles from Sheffield and I often visit Companies there. 
The odd thing is that when I go to Wakefield I inevitably get lost. On 
the particular day I decided to call in at Wakefield with a few flowers 
as it was on route to the Show which I was to Judge. I got lost and 
arrived late so everything had to be done in a rush. My main entry 
was in a six bloom class and they were all set up in their vases and 
being given a final tidying up. One bloom needed ‘clocking’ and then 
a little more. I soon ended up with the vase and stem in one hand 
and the flower in the other. Usually when that happens the air turns 
blue and everyone knows what I have done. On this occasion the brain 
worked very quickly, and in an instant the vase and stem went under 
the table and the flower into my traveling box. 1 casually walked into 
the Show HaU and spoke to the Show Secretary who assured me that 
it was their usual Judge who I knew never lifted a vase off the benches. 
The rest was easy. A trip out to the car produced some florists wire, 
a trip to the washroom allowed a minor operation to be completed, 
and suddenly I had my sixth bloom. I returned to the Show just before 
closing time and at the end of the Show, grabbed the bloom and prize 
card, and made a hasty exit explaining that the bloom was needed for 
its pollen. 

Other forms of manipulation are essential if we are to make the best 
of what we have grown. I do not suggest that we should resort to the 
trimming of mittens or spurs from perianth segments or corona to correct 
cultural defects. However, dressing of the perianth to make it smooth 
and flat and at the correct angle or manipulation of the corona to make 
it appear as round as possible are justifiable actions and ones which 
are often overlooked. To do this to best advantage we need to get to 
know the cultivars — some will respond readily whilst others will take 
a lot of effort. In carrying out this dressing we must be careful not to 
destroy the characteristics of the cultivar and make them all appear to 
conform to the ideal arrangment. Some cultivars, such as My Love 
and Kingscourt have distinctive rolls to the perianth which made them 
special and recognizable. Others, such as Gold Convention and 
Corbiere, have slight reflexing of the perianth which give them additional 
individuality. Such characteristics add to the style of the flower and should 
not be sacrificed in pursuit of the ideal. 

Still other forms of attention can create unexpected reactions. Some 
years ago we decided that we would stage a small show at Harrogate 
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to occupy a holiday weekend and to serve as a publicity event for the 
main spring Show. Everything was done correctly. A schedule was 
published defining the classes and all other essential arrangements. By 
the end of staging time all classes had a number of entries except that 
which called for one bloom Division 11. It was not possible to rearrange 
the layout and the empty space looked odd. A quick search through 
the buckets of spare blooms produced two quite respectable examples 
of Passionale. A few quick snips and some manipulation of the remnants 
of the coronas and we had two different and respectable looking split 
corona blooms. These were hastily staged in separate vases, named 
as ‘Scissors’ and ‘Pink Snip’ and placed on the benching and judged. 
When the public came in to the show, the two blooms which caused 
the most comments were Scissors and Pink Snip. We were faced with 
a constant stream of enquiries about where bulbs of these two could 
be purchased and we had to do some rapid talking to explain that they 
were very new seedlings which were not commercially available and 
it would be many years before they would be. That exercise proved 
that the gardening public are interested in novelties and find the split 
coronas attractive. It also justifies the faith of Jack Gerritson in his fight 
to have this Division established as a separate entity in spite of all of 
the adverse reaction from the traditionalists. I well remember the first 
time I saw some blooms of Tripartite which had been brought to 
Harrogate Spring Show by Richard Brook, the comments were far from 
favourable but what a splendid cultivar it is proving to be, and a 
wonderful advertisement for daffodils with the general gardeners. 

On the subject of Division 11, there are many different forms of bloom 
embraced within the Division. Tricollet and Gironde have totally 
different arrangements of the corona lobes but clearly comply with the 
definition. Orangery and Kingsize are further variations within the same 
definition. There are various suggestions for the splitting or sub-dividing 
of the Division to cater to these different forms. That may create some 
marketing opportunities but will not enhance the status or appeal of 
the blooms. It is my view that it should be left to the Show Organizers 
to cater to these different forms in the same way as the ADS sub-divides 
the classes for Division 4 into single-headed and multi-headed or the 
Daffodil Society sub-divides Division 8 into Poetaz form or Tazetta form. 

In the same way as some are advocating a review of Division 11, 
I advocate that we need to seriously review Division 4. Within Division 
4 there are many variations of form. We have the openness of 
arrangement of the petaloids typified by Beauvallon as a direct contrast 
to the powder puff form of say Dorchester. We also have the symmetrical 
layering of petaloids typified by Guy Kybo or Crackington. All of these 
forms appear to be tolerated but not related to a norm or ideal. Within 
Divisions 1, 2 and 3 we have vastly different forms of corona which 
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are all equally tolerated but we have very dear ideals for each of these 
Divisions against which the particular form can be assessed within the 
pointing systems. We do not have such ideals for Doubles and this makes 
life very difficult for judges and hybridizers. In 1988 or 1989 I had the 
task of judging the Division 4 single bloom classes in London. In the 
class for those with white perianth there was one bloom which by any 
criteria was clearly the biggest and best bloom in the class and to have 
given any award other than First, the Blue Ribbon, would have added 
to the public’s doubt of the sanity of the Judge. The only problem was 
that an examination of the back of the bloom revealed that the perianth 
was made up of two sets of four segments rather than the usual two 
sets of three. In spite of this and with some comment drawing it to the 
attention of others, the bloom was put forward as best Division 4. After 
a lengthy debate the guidance came back that for doubles “the more 
the merrier”. Purists still maintain that the perianth must be limited to 
two sets of three segments. I am not sure which is best or which is right 
for doubles, but there is a lot more to the form of the bloom than just 
the perianth and this must be seen as a whole bloom not isolated parts. 
A lot of debate needs to take place on the ideal form of a double if 
we are to see this Division progress in a way which is understandable 
and credible. 

One of the things I feel quite passionate about is the need to educate 
the public and nurserymen to appreciate the range of cultivars which 
are reliable and the spread of time over which daffodils can be available . 
Certainly the public plantings of daffodils, such as those in Whetstone 
Park do help to give some appreciation but we still find that the average 
gardener believes that bulbs will last forever. The average gardener will 
not spend a lot of money on bulbs and certainly will not spend the 
kind of money on new cultivars that most exhibitors do each year. In 
spite of those attitudes there is still a lot that can be done to encourage 
a wider interest. Within our Daffodil Society we have found that “price 
limit” classes do encourage growers to try their skills at cultivation. With 
cultivars having to be selected from an established listing it is the skills 
of cultivation that are tested and not the size of the bank balance or 
the ability to spend money on new cultivars, and in this way a lot of 
people feel they are competing on equal terms. It also means that some 
of the older, reliable cultivars are retained to broaden the interest and 
appeal. We all know that many of the “oldies” can still produce quality 
blooms — things such as Rainbow, Passionale, Viking, Shining Light, 
Cool Crystal, Daydream, etc., still have a place on the showbench, 
and can provide an ideal introduction to new growers. 

That knowledge of the consistency of performance will not stop the 
keen exhibitor spending vast sums of money on the new cultivars 
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introduced by the hybridizers. We always hope that we will find the 
cultivar which responds to our methods and every year produces ‘blue 
ribbon’ blooms. We still live in hopes that the new introductions will 
come good, and we always get tempted by the catalogue descriptions 
with their neat turns of phrase which seem to have been derived from 
the vocubulary of the real estate agents. Sometimes we get lucky and 
find a real treasure, but it is fun continuing the search. 

Those of you who have visited the UK Shows know that we adopt 
a different system for staging blooms. Most major shows provide three 
tier staging covered with material and provided with a backing of cloth 
against which the blooms are staged. This tends to show the blooms 
to best advantage and allows some placement on the different levels 
to compensate for things like hanging heads. However, although the 
exhibitors will use all kinds of tricks to create the best possible first 
impression for the Judges they know that the flower will be taken down 
and assessed. In fact at one major show the Judge went along the classes 
and never lifted a bloom down to look at the poise or the back of the 
perianth, and whilst the decisions were not challenged, the exhibitors 
made it quite clear that they didn't like the judging as he was only looking 
at half the flower. I always find that the back of the flower gives a reliable 
first assessment of quality and helps me to decide which to cut as, in 
addition to spotting obvious damage by slugs or weather, it indicates 
the overall symmetry of the bloom. 

In addition to the perfection in all parts of each bloom we also like 
to think that we create a harmony of the exhibit by the vases we use, 
and our insistence upon staging with real daffodil foliage. I know that 
this practice is frowned upon by the ADS but we still do it and live 
with the problem. It does mean that we have to cut a lot of leaves in 
advance of each show and sometimes that can be a real headache. 
Even worse is to cut the leaves and then forget to take them to the 
show. That means that you have to acquire leaves from other exhibitors 
or resort to some strange activities. Several years ago I arrived at the 
Harrogate Spring Show and when I began staging my blooms I realized 
that the 300 leaves had been left in Sheffield. Other exhibitors with 
extreme reluctance gave me some of their spare leaves, but they were 
soon used up. As it was by then getting dark I decided to walk to a 
quiet corner of the gardens to collect a few leaves. I had just made 
a start when I heard a rustling of the grass and a voice called out “stand 
still or he will have you!" I stood still but turned my head slowly to see 
a huge German Shepherd dog with large, bared teeth and saliva dripping 
from his chin, standing behind me. I clutched my few leaves to me 
and began chatting, being British, to the Security Guard about the 
weather and the prospects of sun for the three days of the Show. He 
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obviously thought that the raving lunatic with a few leaves in his hand 
had been attending to a call of nature and eventually, after what seemed 
an eternity, attached a chain to his dog. Heavily perspiring I returned 
to the stage to complete the staging of my blooms without adding to 
my pitiful collection of leaves. Fortunately the Judges must have 
concentrated on the quality of the flowers and not the absence of leaves 
as I managed to collect a fair share of the main prizes that year. I now 
make doubly sure that I do not go to a show without my quota of leaves 
— I couldn’t stand the pressure. 

One small aside about the green plastic vases which we use. They 
are easy to use, and blooms can be staged with a degree of precision. 
Every year we do get asked the inevitable question, “how do you 
manage to get the bulb in those tiny vases?” We still have not found 
a satisfactory answer. 

I am one of the people that believes that the system of Color Coding 
adopted in 1977, is a wonderful system of shorthand which allows a 
simple explanation of a particular cultivar in a way that is understandable 
by another grower. Unfortunately, there are signs that the attention we 
now give to the correctness and completeness of the color code could 
be a deterrent to some exhibitors. Equally, there is a danger that it will 
become so complex that it is no longer shorthand, but crowded with 
shades of color or even Color Chart reference numbers. Color is 
important in daffodils, but it does depend upon an individual’s perception 
and the lighting conditions which prevail. We all relate color to something 
physical, the classic being that from an early age we accept that the 
sky is blue. For perception of yellow we tend to relate to other plants 
such as the dandelion, which appears to be having a good season in 
Columbus, or to other things such as butter, egg yolk, or even fire 
hydrants. Whatever relationship we adopt we cannot escape the fact 
that there are many different shades of yellow and each is important 
and has a place provided, of course, that it is a clear, even shade. Emily, 
Norma Jean, Julia Jane, the different N. bu/bocod/ums, Golden Aura 
and Kingscourt, Verwood and Verdant, Gold Convention and Corbiere, 
etc,, all are different shades of what is acceptable as yellow. The one 
thing they have in common is that the color is definite, clear and 
unshading, but they add to the dimension of color. It is interesting to 
note that the ADS points system has 15 points or 15% for color, and 
the Daffodil Society system has 2 points or 20%. In both cases it is 
showing the importance of color but hopefully not intended to have 
everything the same shade. 

We have always been given the impression that your Texans are 
larger than life in everything they do. We have a similar group from 
Cornwall. They are fortunate that they have the best conditions for 
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growing the Tazettas, and we do acknowledge that they do grow them 
very well. The unfortunate thing is that even when they have won the 
class with a stem carrying 15 florets, they cannot resist telling us how 
many they removed before staging the entry. It just makes us that much 
more determined to try to beat them at their own game. 

Growing for showing can be a lot of hard work, but it can also give 
a lot of pleasure. It is certainly being made more difficult by all the 
restrictions being applied to the availability of pesticides especially for 
amateur growers. We will, I am sure, find ways of safeguarding our 
bulbs and enjoying the beauty of the genus for many years to come. 
The competitive spirit will still win through, provided that it is friendly 
rivalry and we do not become too intense about the winning. 

Finally, President, I am sure that you are aware that our Daffodil 
Society was established in 1898, round about the time of King Alfred 
— the daffodil that is — as the Midland Daffodil Society. It was really 
the brainchild of Robert Sydenham, a nurseryman who was keen to 
increase the popularity of the genus. The Society is still trying to do 
the same thing with perhaps some moderate success. 1998 will be the 
Centenary year of our Society, and we are intending to host a major 
International Convention in the UK around our own Show and the 
other major Daffodil events. We still have a lot of planning to do but 
we have got some ideas. I extend an invitaiton to you all to start saving 
now so that you all, or at least, a good proportion, can make the trip 
over the ‘pond’ to see our shows and our Daffodils. 

Thank you for your attention. 


WHERE CAN I GET . . .? 

Various forms of N. jonquilh ,...Philip R. Adams 

early to late blooming forms; all 5438 Agnes Ave, 

the N. jonquilh seed you can Valley Village, CA 91607 

spare, now and next spring. Will 
buy bulbs or trade for newest 
named daylilies. 

N. tazetta ochroleucus ......Lynda Cook 

906 S.W. 6th Ave. 
Albany, OR 97321 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S DESK 

Daffodils to Show and Grow , which is invaluable to anyone who 
plans to exhibit daffodils, is available in lots of 10 for $50.00. Local 
societies may wish to offer them to their members at the discounted 
price, or sell them at the cover price of $6.00 each and make a quick 
$10.00 for the club treasury. Ohio residents please add 6% sales tax. 

it’s not too early to order entry cards and other supplies for your 
spring shows. I’m planning to go to England and Ireland after our 
convention, so please do plan ahead. 

At the time of writing, we have no word on when the RHS Yearbooks 
will be available, or at what price. Those on our list of “regulars” will 
automatically get the book, along with a bill, when it is available. 

Mary Lou Gripshover 


CLASSIFICATION CHANGES, 1992 


Listed below are classification changes made by the RHS which will 
be listed in Supplement 18. Please make note of them in your copy 
of Daffodils to Show and Grow. Other changes have been made to 
cultivars not listed in DTS&G, but will be made in the Data Bank. 
Changes listed are to those flowers listed in DTS&G or more recent 
introductions. 


Cultivar 

(Recent Introductions) 

Gamut 
Glenorchy 
Cathedral Hill 
Deleena 
Masai Mara 
Shykoski 

(Listed in DTSG) 
Autumn Sol 
Beacon 
Cairngorm 


Cupid’s Eye 


New Classification / Change 


1 YYW-WWY 

1 WWY-Y 
6 W-Y 

2 W-W 

2 W-GYP 
4 W-W 


New Zealand origin 
3 W-R 

2 YYW-WYY (Note: predominant color 

in corona may be pinkish) 

3 Y-GYP (Note: varies between 

Divisions 3 and 2) 
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Delabole 

2 Y-YOO 

Devta 

Should read Nevta 

Elegans 

1851 

Fairy Circle 

1926 ◄ 

Foray 

2 W-WWP 

Galahad 

1 Y-Y (Note: varies between Divisions 1 
and 2) 

Hamzali 

3 W-WYR 

Hot Gossip 

2 Y-0 

Junior Miss 

6 W-Y 

Nicole 

11 Y-YOW, mis-spelled Nicolle 

Rustom Pasha 

A.M. Wilson/Miss G. Evelyn 

Saberwing 

5 W-GWW 

Sweet Somerset 

9 W-GYR 


The registered classification is not altered by any note of variable 
measurement or color. 


Since the publication of the RHS Checklist in 1989, the RHS classifies 
doubles as follows: 

In double daffodils the code letter(s) before the hyphen will 
describe not only the perianth segments but also any extra 
perianth segments (being of the same colour), even if they 
are interspersed with the corona at the centre of the flower; 
the code letter(s) following the hyphen will describe the 
corona or the segments of the corona. Multiple letters before 
or after the hyphen will in doubles as in all other daffodils 
indicate that there is more than one colour from the outer 
zone to base of the perianth segments or from eye zone to 
rim of the corona or the segments of the corona. 


Quality Show Flowers 

standard • intermediate - miniature 



Jeanie (McKillop) Driver 
1105 S.E. Christensen Road 
Corbett, Oregon 97019 
(Telephone 503-695-5190) 
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Therefore please note the following changes to double flowers listed 


in DTS&G, 

Cultivar Classification 

Cultivai 

Classification 

Alinga 

4 W-Y 

Huon Chief 

4 W-Y 

Amora 

4 W-P 

Inara 

4 W-Y 

Berkeley Court 

4 W-P 

Indora 

4 W-P 

Blushing Maiden 

4 W-P 

Irani 

4 W-Y 

Bonnie Bell 

4 W-P 

Jane MacLennan 

4 W-Y 

Cafe Royal 

4 W-P 

John Sheppard 

4 W-Y 

California Rose 

4 W-P 

Kim* 

4 W-Y 

Castaway Isle 

4 W-P 

Lorna Bell 

4 W-P 

Castle Dobbs 

4 Y-R 

Monfalto* 

4 W-Y 

Cavendish 

4 W-P 

Monza 

4 Y-R 

Chukar 

4 W-0 

Obdam 

4 Y-W 

City Beautiful 

4 W-R 

Onward 

4 Y-0 

Claridges 

4 W-P 

Park Avenue 

4 W-P 

Donlia 

4 W-P 

Pink Camilla 

4 W-P 

Dorchester 

4 W-P 

Presence 

4 W-P 

Double Blush 

4 W-P 

Ruby Rose 

4 W-R 

Fool’s Gold 

4 Y-WWY 

Tasgleam 

4 W-P 

Fulwell 

4 W-R 

Tasjoy 

4 W-Y 

Gay Masquerade 4 W-R 

Taslass 

4 W-Y 

Gresham 

4 W-P 

Templeton Rose 

4 W-P 

Grosvener 

4 W-P 

West End 

4 W-P 

Home Vale 

4 Y-R 




We are working with the RHS to resolve a number of discrepancies 
between our two data bases, and the raisers or holders of stocks of 
the following cultivars have indicated that the following classifications 
are correct. Please note the changes in your copy of Daffodils to Show 
and Grow . 


Auspicious 

2 0-0 

Pantomime 

9 W-YYR 

Bobolink 

2 W-YYO 

Pipestone 

2 W-R 

Canemah 

2 Y-WWY 

Pretender 

2 W-Y 

Gyros 

1 W-Y 

Scentella 

4 W-P 

Early Sunrise 

2 Y-O 

Shearwater 

2W-WWY 

Greenlet 

6 W-GWY 

Statuesque 

2 Y-Y 

Immaculate 

2 W-W 

Swallow 

6 YW-W 

Kasia 

2 Y-OOR 

Taxation 

2 W-0 

Lynchburg 

2 W-YOO 

Tern 

3W-GWW 

Music 

2 W-PPY 

Tu Tu 

5 W-W 

Nitwit 

4 W-P 
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JUDGING SCHOOLS AND REFRESHERS 


The following Refreshers and Schools are scheduled for Spring 1993. 

REFRESHER 

March 20, 1993 Atlanta, GA 

Atlanta Botanical Garden 

Jaydee Ager, Chairman 

344 Bear Branch Road, Kathleen, Georgia 31047 

April 3, 1993 Nashville, TN 

Naomi Liggett, Chairman 
4126 Winfield Road, Columbus, Ohio 43220 

May 1, 1993 Chicago, IL 

Chicago Botanic Garden 

Nancy Pilipuf, Chairman 

11090 Woodstock Road, Garden Prairie, Illinois 61038 

SCHOOLS 

COURSE II March 6, 1993 Clinton, MS 

Mississippi College 

Dr. Ted Snazelle, Chairman 
418 McDonald Drive, Clinton, Mississippi 39056 

COURSE IV March 21, 1993 Walnut Creek, CA 

Dr. Stan Baird, Chairman 
P.O. Box 516, Blue Lake, California 95525 

COURSE 111 March 27, 1993 Hernando, MS 

First Regional Library 

Leslie Anderson, Chairman 

Rt 5, 2302 Byhalia Road, Hernando, Mississippi 38632 

Required reading for all schools: Handbook for Groiumg, Exhibiting and 
Judging Daffodils. Revised 1990. 


NEW ACCREDITED JUDGES 1992 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Darling, Robert 1211 O Street NW Washington, DC, 20009 

GEORGIA 

Barbour, Beverly 210 Crystal River Dr. Lawrencevilie, 30243 

MARYLAND 

Bradford, Mrs. W.H. 302 Suwanee Place Lexington Park, 20654 

Briscoe, Mrs. John 4900 Briscoe Rd St. Leonard, 20685 
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OREGON 

Vinisky, Steve 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sibre, Mrs. Charles 
TENNESSEE 
Ladd, Lynn 
Robinson, Nancy 
Van Wie, Lois 
WASHINGTON 
Gullikson, Evie 


21700 SW Chapman Rd 

601 Franklin Way 

1701 W. Cliff Drive 
103 Sheffield Dr. 

P.O. Box 11091 

6808 4th Way SE 


Sherwood, 97140 

West Chester, 19380 

Maryville, 37801 
Maryville, 37801 
Knoxville, 37939 

Olympia, 98503 


NEW STUDENT JUDGES 


Donnelly, Carol 
Faulk, Mrs. Vivian 
Jones, David 
Russell James 


260 North Street 
1118 Clay Street 
Route 1, Box 234 
P.O. Box 236 


Medfield, MA 02052 
Vicksburg, MS 39180 
Jonesboro, AR 72401 
West Memphis, AR 72301 


HANDBOOK CHANGES 

CHAPTER NINE EXHIBITION JUDGING Page 41, 3rd paragraph 
— change to read: ADS Accredited Overseas Judges may serve on 
a panel with two American ADS Accredited Judges. ADS recognizes 
as an ADS Accredited Overseas Judge any person who (1) is an ADS 
member and (2) has been evaluated and formally recognized as a 
Daffodil Judge by one of the following Societies: The Daffodil Society 
(Great Britain), Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, Australian Daffodil 
Society, Tasmanian Daffodil Council and New Zealand Daffodil Society. 

P/ease make these changes in your handbook. 


ADS ACCREDITED JUDGES BLUE RIBBON CREDIT 

ADS ACCREDITED JUDGES Please send me a 3 x 5 card with the 
following information: 

Name, address, date and location of show where you received your 
blue ribbon and have the card signed by either the Show Chairman 
or the show’s Judges Chairman. Do not send informaiotn on ADS 
Ribbons. 

To remain in good standing an ADS Accredited Judge must win a blue 
ribbon in an ADS Approved Show at least once every three years and 
judge at least one ADS Approved daffodil show every three years. I 
do not have verification of blue ribbon wins in the last three years on 
many ADS Accredited Judges. 
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ATTENTION JUDGES CHAIRMEN 


Send 29 cent stamp for a current list of ADS Accredited and Student 
Judges to Naomi Liggett, 4126 Winfield Road, Columbus, Ohio 43220, 

— NAOMI LIGGET, Judges & Schools Chairman 


CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, 
will be held Friday, April 2, 1993,at Loews Vanderbilt Plaza, Nashville, 
Tennessee, for the purpose of electing officers and directors as provided 
by the By-Laws, and to take action on and transact any other business 
which may properly and lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
RUTH PARDUE, Secretary 


WANTED: YOUR INVITATION 

The Convention Guidelines Manual is complete and has been 
deposited in the office of the Executive Director. Interested persons or 
societies considering hosting a Convention may request a copy from 
the Executive Director. As President Ezell has asked me to act as a 
liason with hosting societies for conventions, I am ready to help in any 
way. If your local Society is considering hosting a future Convention, 
please let me hear from you as I am attempting to line up Convention 
dates and sites through 1997.1 hope to do die same for ADS Fall Board 
meetings and would welcome invitations from hosting groups. If 
interested parties would contact me, I will attempt to answer your 
questions should you need assistance. 

Future convention dates and sites: 

1994 

1995 

1996 
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.Portland, Oregon 

.Dallas, Texas 

awaiting invitation 





Fall Board, dates and sites: 

1993 ....Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

1994 .......? 

Please contact me at: ‘‘Daffodil Lane”, 344 Bear Branch Road, 
Kathleen, Georgia 31047. Phones: (912) 987-9282 residence, 
(912) 923-2351 business, and FAX(912) 922-6859. 

FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 

It took quite a while to dig up all 500 plus daffodils last spring, and 
it took even longer to get them back into the ground. Check for disease. 
Check for fly holes. Have some tested for that dreaded nemotode. Then 
one must decide in what order to replant. Now that took a long time 
since Dick and I didn’t agree. Finally, however, all of them are in the 
ground. 

Really? It turned out there were three bags on the shelf in the garage. 
Then four more were found, and another small box arrived with a few 
more. After that the three new miniatures. Now they are all in the 
ground? No. there are two bags of paperwhites to pot, but that can 
be a greenhouse job. 

Now they really are all planted, and the Journal is to bed, and it 
is time for a Happy Christmas, Happy Dreams and a snug winter waiting 
for the spring. Have a good one. 

Kitty Frank, Editor 

STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 


{Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code) 

Date of Filing: October 1, 1992. The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 1686 
Grey Fox Trails, Milford, Ohio 45150-1521, with general business offices of the publisher 
at the same address. The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, 
Inc., 1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, OH 45150-1521; Editor, Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., 
1018 Stonewall Drive, Nashville, TN 37220; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. Robert 
B, Cartwright, 1016 St. Andrews Place, Nashville, TN 37204. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no bondholders, 
stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months) 1500; paid 
circulation, 1322; sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 
0; free distribution, 9; total number of copies distributed, 1331, Total number of copies 
printed (single issue nearest to filing date), 1450; paid circulation, 1318; sales through 
dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 0; free distribution, 4; total number 
of copies distributed, 1322. I certify that the statements made by me above are correct 
and complete. 

—MARY LOU GRIPSHOVER, Executive Director 
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AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS 


The Southern Region extends from Louisiana on the gulf of Mexico 
to the Great Smokey Mountains in Eastern Tennessee. Annual Daffodil 
Shows are held in Knoxville in the East to Clinton, Mississippi in the 
South, far too great a distance for cooperation within the region. Last 
year, the Kentucky State Daffodil Show was held in Indiana. Many 
of the growers in Mississippi and Western Tennessee show and cooperate 
with the local societies in Arkansas, and Middle and Eastern Ten- 
nessee growers likewise show and cooperate with the local society 
in Georgia. 

The proposed addtion of the disparate parts of the Southern Region 
would group these parts with the other areas geographically and 
economically closer to them. 

At three consecutive meetings of the Southern Region, the proposed 
realignment has been approved. Likewise active members of the region 
to which portions of the Southern Region would be joined have 
welcomed the change as both logical and strengthening to the surviving 
Regions. No other Regions would be affected. 

The Board of the American Daffodil Society was informed, at its 
annual meeting in Columbus of the intention to propose this 
amendment. The amendment was submitted formally to the Board at 
its fall meeting in Baltimore and was approved. 

Pursuant to the By-Laws of the American Daffodil Society, the 
following proposal to amend the By-Laws will be submitted to the 
membership of the Society at its annual meeting in Nashville on April 
2, 1993. 

That the Southern Reigon of the American Daffodil Society 
be deleted from the regional divisions and that the area of the 
present Southern Region be merged into surrounding regions 
as follows: 

1. Kentucky into Midwest; 

2. Tennessee east of the Tennessee River into Southeast; 

3. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee west of 
the Tennessee River into Southwest. 

The incumbent regional vice-president and incumbent regional 
directors shall continue to serve as such for the remainder of their 
present terms as additional vice-president or directors respectively 
of the regions into which their area has been merged. 

Article VIII Section 1 would be amended by deleting subsection 
e and adding to the other subsections of Article VIII, Section 
1 as follows: 

d. Kentucky; 

f. Tennesee east of the Tennessee River; 

g. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee west of 
the Tennessee River, 

Article ID Section 1 should be amended by providing additional 
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language as follows: “In the event that any region or portion of 
a region is merged into another region, those directors, and 
regional vice-presidents, if any, residing in the merged region 
shall continue to serve throughout the remainder of their existing 
terms of office as additional directors or vice-president of the 
region into which they are merged*” 

/ Jaydee Ager Sam Winters 

/ ' Susan Raybourne Betty Millar 

Kitty Frank Martha Anderson 

Dick Frank Leslie Anderson 

Lynn Ladd Ron Armstrong 



mean 


Jenne ssee 


fcfucation 
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DONALD SHERWOOD KING 

The American Daffodil Society lost an enthusiastic and 
valuable member when Donald King, 82, died on November 
3, 1992 in Irvington, Virginia. He wa a native of Alexandria 
and a graduate of George Washington University. 

After his retirement from the Federal Aviation Agency, 
Donald and his wife, Lucy, moved to Middlesex County. 
They resided there until 1987 when they moved to Irvington. 
His daffodil hobby began in 1974 and lasted for the remainder 
of his life. He was a keen competitor, avid exhibitor and a 
most capable judge. His ADS awards ranged from miniature 
golds, whites and lavenders to a multitude of standard 
successes culminating in a Gold Quinn at Memphis in 1986 . 

As an ADS Board member he served on numberable 
committees, was a Director-at-Large several times and Middle 
Atlantic Regional Director at the time of his death. 

In 1983, he and his wife were Co-chairmen of the 
Williamsburg National Convention, hosted by the Tidewater 
Virginia Daffodil Society, of which they were both members. 
Donald was an accredited judge, Chairman of the Judging 
Schools in Charlottesville and Martinsville (1984-1986) and 
the Judges’ Refresher Course at the Washington Convention 
in 1988. 

As a member of the advisory group who assisted in the 
first ADS Richmond Show, he was also instrumental in this 
group’s establishment of the Virginia Daffodil Society later 
in 1992. 

Donald was a fine gentleman and friend. He will be greatly 
missed. Our sympathy goes to Lucy, his nieces and nephews. 



As we go to press, word has reached us that Jack Romine, 
immediate past president, died suddenly at his home in 
Walnut Creek, California 
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iREGOJJ 

TRAIL 

D-A-r-P-OD-IL-5 


Exceptional 

Daffodils 

for 

Show & Garden 


Your Source for Murray Evans 
and Bill Pannill Hybrids 

Oregon Trail Daffodils 

3207 SE Mannthey Corbett, Oregon 97019 
Write for Free Catalog 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR MEMBERS 


Delia Bankhead, Membership Chairman 

In the past few years, ADS dues have increased without increases 
in benefits for members. The ADS Membership Committee has been 
working to change all that. Last spring, the ADS Board approved 
new goals for ADS, and our plans to improve service to members. 
The first of these is contained in the invitation on page 95. To 
give our members greater access to a wide range of horticultural 
information and services, ADS has become an affiliated society of the 
American Horticultural Society. This will enable our members to join 
AHS as individual members at a very special rate, and we hope this 
will prove a great benefit to many members. 

The Membership Committee is working on other plans to benefit both 
members and our favorite flower. We have proposed entirely new kinds 
of Daffodil Basics slide programs to Photography Chairman Kirby Fong, 
and are working with him to create these. We have requested that he 
explore ways to make these more readily available to local societies. 

We want YOUR ideas on other ways we can help members. One 
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of our priorities is finding a means of incorporating existing local societies 
into ADS without either raising dues or limiting the automony of 
established groups, and welcome your suggestions on how this might 
be accomplished. We are also looking at ways to create new local 
societies within ADS in areas where there exists a nucleus of ADS 
members. We also have thoughts on bringing together more widely 
scattered members into a group, but need more input from those 
members who are geographically isolated. Some proposed activities of local 
societies would be developing bulb sharing programs and public 
plantings, helping older members who have large plantings, developing 
‘show and tell’ daffodil exhibits to benefit both members and public, 
etc. The Committee is developing a simple organizational format for 
local societies, and some startup funds will be available from ADS, as 
well as some excellent handouts. 

Most of all, we need people from every region who are interested 
in bulding membership and who will give a little time and thought to 
existing and future ideas on better serving all members. Our format is 
circulating letters. If YOU have even one idea after reading this, please 
write the Membership Chairman, Delia Bankhead, P.O. Box 4, 
Hillsboro, VA 22132. 


REDEFINITION OF ADS GOALS 
April 1992 

1. To actively promote, in a variety of ways, increased public awareness 
and appreciation of daffodils as an important plant. 

2. To embrace all types of daffodil hobbyists, and to continually recruit 
new daffodil enthusiasts in order to maintain a healthy organization. 
To CREATE more daffodil hobbyists of all kinds. 

3. To serve gardeners’ needs to learn more about all aspects of growing 
daffodils. 

4. To actively encourage improvements in daffodil breeding by both 
amateur and professional breeders. 

5. To create more public exhibits of daffodils, both shows and public 
plantings. 

6. To provide information interchange among daffodil enthusiasts, and 
to serve as a conduit for information between isolated groups, both 
nationally and internationally. To document daffodil information 
to prevent its loss. 

7. To set standards for daffodil shows and judges; to continue to 
improve the quality of judging in shows. 

8. To provide registration of new cultivars, and to work with 
international authorities on matters of daffodil classification. 
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Special Savings for 
American Daffodil Society 

Members! 

To enhance your enjoyment of horticul- selection, and sources for hard-to-End 
tural activities, we have arranged for plants and garden supplies. GIS also fea- 
members of the American Daffodil Soci- tures a variety of helpful, original gar- 
ety to participate in an Affiliate Member- dening publications, 
ship Program with the American ♦ Educational Programs and Travel— 

Horticultural Society. look forward to stimulating regional 

This new optional membership bene- symposia, exhibits, lectures, and exten- 
fits package will bring you a wide range sive domestic and international travel 
of new publications and services at a programs, 
greatly discounted rate: just $17.50 an- 4 And much, much morel 
nually (over 60 percent—or $27.50—off To participate in this exciting new Af- 

the usual national rate). filiate Membership Program, detach or 

Here’s what Affiliate Membership will copy this coupon, and return with pay- 
bring you: ment directly to the American Hortkul- 

4- American Horticulturist maga- tural Society, Affiliate Membership 
line—an inspiring, brilliant color maga- Department, 7931 East Boulevard Drive, 
zine arriving six times a yean Alexandria, VA 22308—or call Toll-free 

4 American Horticulturist News Edi- (800) 777-7931. Offer applies only to 
non—timely, helpful news and ideas active members and their households. 

from around the nation, alternates with ., , . . . 

magazine six times a year. 

4 Horticultural Book Service—brings ^ Check enclosed 
you the best literature on every aspect of O Charge my □ Visa O MasterCard 

gardening through reviews, catalogs, Acct#:_ 

and toll-free information. Selection of Exp. Dace: __ _ 

over 1,400 titles, all discounted 15 to 50 Signature: ___ 

percent. 

4 Free Seeds—featuring an extensive Name: --- 

catalog of rare, unusual, and fun varie- Address: ---- 

ties. Choose up to 15 varieties for your- City:_ 

self absolutely free! State: ___ 

4 Gardeners’ Information Service— Zip: _ 

toll-free, current, and reliable informa- Daytime Phone: __ 

tion on plant and soil care, plant ads 
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U.S. CUSTOMS SAYS “NARCISSUS” 

(reprinted from The Daffodil Journal, September 1979) 

Part 125.15 of the Tariff Schedule of the United States includes 
narcissus bulbs in its list of items dutiable at the rate of $2.10 per 1,000 
bulbs. In that list there is no reference to the word “daffodil.’ Therefore, 
when narcissus bulbs pass through Customs and the accompanying 
invoice or packing list merely shows “bulbs” or “daffodils,” the Customs 
official handling them is quite unlikely to know that they are narcissus. 
Consequently, he considers them to be governed by Part 125.30 of 
the tariff regulations which is a “basket” category covering many odd 
kinds of bulbs not mentioned in Part 125.15. Those bulbs in the “basket” 
category are subject to a higher duty rate of 5.5 percent ad valorem 
(the invoiced value). 

There are two things to do with regards to a duty overcharge. First, 
instruct your foreign shipper to show “narcissus” on the invoice and 
any other papers accompanying the consignment. Second, if you are 
overcharged, pay the duty (unless you are at the port of entry and are 
dealing with the one actually making the duty decision) and then submit 
a claim for a refund. To do so, send your request to the Collector of 
Customs at the port where the bulbs entered. With it send a photocopy 
of any papers accompanying the shipment (invoice, receipt for duty 
paid, etc.) and point out that while the papers showed the common 
name “daffodil,” the bulbs are technically “narcissus.” 

For the first time in about twenty years of importing daffodil bulbs, 
1 had to pay customs duty on the bulbs — even though the shipper 
had put “Narcissus” on the Customs Declaration. “Daffodil” was on 
the first line, with “Narcissus” clearly on the second line. Obviously the 
customs official didn’t read past the first line. The Customs Office also 
charged postage from their office to me, and the form says that amount 
is not refundable which I think is a big rip off! After all, it’s their mistake! 

And finally the customs did refund their charge and told me to get 
a postage refund at my post office. It works! 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 
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PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a permenent investment 

— will bloom for years. __ 

Join the American Peony Society ^^VhOVy- 

Dves $7 50 paid annud/y Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications. 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 

250 1NTERLACHEN RD . HOPKINS, MINN 55343 


Does your garden end too soon? 

Join the National Chrysanthemum Society 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 4 issues of 
The Chrysanthemum 
Annual Dues: $12.50. Write to: 

Galen L. Goss 
10107 Homar Pond Dr. 

Fairfax Station, VA 22039 


THE DAFFODILL SOCIETY 


® was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for the 

needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now has 
members In all the countries where daffodils are 
grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each year 
to all members and welcomes contributions from 
all growers on the complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is £3 00 per 
annum; overseas members £15.00 for three years 
(optional); payment by STERLING Internationa! 
Money Order please to: 

Hon, Don Barnes. Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield. S7 INZ. England 


THE NORTH AMERICAN LIL Y SOCIETY, INC 


A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 


suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs— 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 


$12.50 for one year, $31.50 for 3 years 
(20% discount for those over 65) 


to 

Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O, Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 1 - 3, 1993 
Vanderbilt Plaza, Nashville, Tennessee 

Name: _ 

Address: _____________ 

City/State/Zip: _______ 

Christian or Nickname (s): _ 

REGISTRATION FEE: Before March 8_ .....$175.00 

After March 8.........$192.00 

Registration includes National Show; Thursday, Friday, Saturday Banquets; 
Friday, Saturday Luncheons; Two Tours including admission to Cheekwood. 

Hybridizers’ full Breakfast. $12.00 

Judges’ Refresher ($3.00) and Continental Breakfast ($8,00).,._$11.00 

Do You Plan to Exhibit? Yes__ No _ 

Send registration fee plus breakfasts to: 

Robert B. Cartwright, 1016 St. Andrews Place, Nashville, Tennessee 27204 
Makes checks payable to 1993 ADS Convention. 

NO DELETIONS OR ADDITIONS WILL BE PERMITTED AFTER MARCH 30 


HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

LOEWS VANDERBILT PLAZA HOTEL 

2100 West End Ave. • Nashville, Tennessee 37203 • 615-320-1700 
Please submit by March 1, 1992 
Single, Double, Triple or Quad: $90.00 

Single: _ Double: Triple: __, Quad; _ 

Suite $250 and up. Please contact the Reservations Dept, 

Name _ _ _ 

Address ________ 

City/State/Zip__ ... ____ 

Arrival Date_ Time ___ 

Departure Date _ ___Time__ 

[ will share a room with________ 

Send reservation request directly to Vanderbilt Plaza with a deposit for the 
first night’s lodging. After March 1, reservations accepted on a space available 
basis. Check in time is 3 p.m. Check out time is 12 noon. 

Circle name of credit card: AMEX MC VS DC CB 

CC^__Exp. Date_Sales/bed taxes 12.25% 
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NO FOOLIN’ 

COME TO TENNESSEE IN ’93 


Dick and Kitty Frank, /Vastiuifle, Tennessee 


Last time we wrote this title we talked about what you can do in 
Tennessee besides come to the convention. Now let’s talk about the 
convention. 

Firstly, we in Tennessee want you to come, visit, meet new friends, 
look at daffodils, and HAVE FUN. The hotel, the Loews Vanderbilt 
Plaza, is not a large hotel, but offers superior comfort, from its spacious 
marble lobby to acclaimed personal service. During our stay we will 
be the only large organization holding a meeting there, and we will have 
the advantage of easy access to all the hotel’s amenities. 

The show, if the weather will cooperate, will take up two of the three 
ballrooms, and the dinners will be held in the third. (A sweater or a 
jacket may be handy for the dinners on Thursday and Friday because 
we will be protecting the flowers with a lower than usual temperature.) 

Needless to say, a major show on April 1 is really not a joke. The 
judging will be very serious. The competition will be very keen. With 
the conclusion of the judging, however, the fun will begin. It will be 
time to visit, talk, meet new people and renew old friendships. Maybe 
a nap would be a good thing if you stayed up all night fixing your flowers! 
Thursday’s banquet will be an awards banquet so that all of us can 
applaud those who have won all those coveted ADS ribbons. 

Bright and early Friday morning the hybridizers will meet for breakfast. 
A noted hybridizer will lead the daffodil breeding discussions of blood 
lines and techniques worthy of the thoroughbred horse country to help 
us come up with a future winner of a “daffodil derby.” A flower that 
the rest of us will want to own one day. 

The first tour bus leaves about 9:30 for Opryland. The hotel at 
Opryland is one of America’s most famous and highly rated 
establishments, home of over 1000 rooms, numerous ballrooms and 
it is consistantly booked for conventions for years in advance. In 
connection with the hotel and the theme park, there are major working 
greenhouses which provide the abundance of plantings for which 
Opryland is noted. We will tour these greenhouses. Luncheon will be 
served at the Springhouse Golf Club, a part of the Opryland complex. 
Our after luncheon speaker will be Kate Reade, that charming and 
delightful lady from Carncairn who will tell us about the early Irish 
hybridizers. We will then return to convention headquarters to a board 
meeting or a tour again of the show. This will give everyone an 
opportunity to make a wish list. 

Friday’s cocktail hour and banquet will have as its feature an interesting 
presentation by Richard Page, Director of Botanical Gardens, illustrated 
by a visual display of the gardens of Cheekwood at their respective 
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blooming seasons. The Annual Meeting of the membership of the 
American Daffodil Society will be held following. Of course all of the 
gardens will not be in full bloom, but the early wild flowers will be out, 
and, if the weather cooperates, the Hardison Garden will be in full 
bloom. Some of us may remember the dedication of this garden at 
the last Nashville convention. 

The Judges’ Refresher is scheduled for 7 a.m. Saturday morning. 
Our second tour will depart again about 9:30 to visit private gardens, 
then proceed to Cheekwood for luncheon. Our after luncheon speaker 
wil be Brent Heath, from the Daffodil Mart, who will talk about, and 
show slides of, daffodils in a garden setting. Tours of the Cheekwood 
gardens will follow. For members who do not choose to grow daffodils 
in rows with stakes and names — Dick has always called them moles’ 
graveyards — this is an opportunity to find good ways to combine our 
daffodils with other garden plants. 

Saturday night a change is in store for all of us. Jerry Thompson 
will be our after dinner speaker. Now Jerry doesn’t grow daffodils. He 
probably calls the early pseudo narcissi Buttercups, but you will enjoy 
Jerry. He is the newspaperman who won the Pulitzer Prize for infiltrating 
the Ku Klux Klan and exposing that organization. He presently writes 
a syndicated column called “Thompson’s Station” which is full of humor, 
history, family, and relaxing occupations. 

Come Sunday morning it’s all over. All the flowers are gone and 
the suitcases are packed and breakfast is goodbye time. 

In between times there will be a hospitality room for meeting friends, 
leaving messages for friends not yet arrived, and making new friends. 
Items available for bid on the silent auction will be here. These items 
will benefit the local societies who are sponsoring this convention. Coke 
and Seven-Up will be available, and with luck, if all of our local members 
are not busy elsewhere, someone will be there to greet you. All of us 
surely want to do so often. 

Of course, you are aware of the pitfalls of an ADS Convention, Bill 
Pannill once said that the daffodils in the gardens on the tours were 
in bud in the odd years and in seedpod in the even years. All of us 
also know that it rains on tour day. So we will have two days of rain 
because we have two tours! Pay no attention to the rain, because the 
best part of any ADS convention is the people. 

We in Tennessee are waiting for all of you to visit us. We hope you 
will enjoy the convention we have planned and the spring in Tennessee, 


WORLD DAFFODIL CONVENTION 
CHRISTCHURCH 1996 

David Adams, Christchurch, New Zealand 
(from New Zealand Daffodil Annual, 1992) 

In recent years there has been a tradition of a World Daffodil 
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Convention every four years. Previous Conventions have been held in: 

Lower Hutt.1976 Hamilton.........,.,1984 

England...1980 Hobart...1988 

It had been hoped that 1992 would be in Colombus. 

Christchurch, New Zealand is planning the fifth World Daffodil 
Convention in September 1996. Organization is well underway, with 
the co-operation of the Christchurch Daffodil Circle, National Daffodil 
Society of New Zealand and the Canterbury Horticultural Society. 

Christchurch is proud of its spring gardens and a major horticultural 
exhibition is planned. Extensive tours will complement the Convention 
and include the North Island National Daffodil Show in Hamilton. 

We are pleased to announce that at Christchurch the top class will 
be the International Daffodil Class. Northern Hemisphere growers 
are invited to participate in this class. Participation will ensure a truly 
international competition. The competition will be twelve varieties 
daffodil, one stem of each with a minor class for six varieties daffodil, 
one stem of each. 

Northern growers are invited to forward a collection of bulbs to New 
Zealand in the autumn (fall) of 1992 for acclimatisation and growing 
on. Further bulbs may be forwarded in 1993, although this lessens the 
chance of first class flowers being produced by 1996. Twenty varieties 
is the suggested minimum. 

Bulbs will be acclimatised and grown in the nursery of David Adams 
and tended by members of the Christchurch Daffodil Circle. David has 
seventeen years experience of importing and acclimatising bulbs. 
Northern growers may choose to make private arrangements with other 
New Zealand growers for the growing process. There has been no 
problems with customs clearance to date. 

Bulbs will remain the property of the exhibitor who will have the 
freedom to dispose of or disperse the bulbs after the 19% Convention. 

It will be a requirement that the exhibitor be in Christchurch for the 
selection of flowers and the staging of their entry. 

Excellent cooler facilities exist at the Adams’ nursery and International 
flowers will have top priority. The Convention is mid-season in 
Christchurch. 

Koanga Daffodils and Jackson’s Daffodils have competed keenly in 
two southern Conventions. The Engleheart Cup is sought after in 
England. In the United States there are hybridisers of world renown. 
We offer the opportunity to test the relative merits of the best exhibition 
daffodils known in the world today. Amateurs may also come to the 
fore in such a competition or are welcome to enter the international 
amateur class which will also be offered at the Convention. 

Correspondence and bulbs for competition should be forwarded to: 
Mr. David Adams, Pound Road R.D. 6, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Telephone: Christchurch 3.426.236. 
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THE ADS SLIDE PROGRAM 


Kirby Fong, Lfoermore, California 

Since I have recently been appointed ADS Slide Program chairman, 
I thought it would be appropriate to write an article elaborating upon 
the information that appears on the back cover of the Journal. Through 
the generosity of many people (in particular, Wells Knierim, Mary Lou 
Gripshover, Quentin Erlandson, and Tommy Dunn), ADS has 
accumulated many 35mm slides, some of which are organized into 
twelve slide programs and the rest of which are archived for use in future 
or revised programs. Each program consists of slides already inserted 
in carousel trays plus a script for a narrator. For popular programs such 
as the Daffodil Primer, we have multiple, similar, but not identical slide 
sets. Carousel trays are a Kodak proprietary design. They fit Kodak 
projectors and also Telex (which has a license to use the design) 
Caramate projectors. If you would like to rent a program, contact me 
at least a month in advance of your intended show date to find out 



NARCISSUS by Michael Jefferson Brown 
An excellent manual for the new daffodil grower. British. 

^34^® to 48 states 

ftetf 1 ALAIN BLOOM'S HARDY PERENNIALS 

Details on the 170 wonderful new varieties of Alpines and hardy perennials 
Bloom has introduced, British. 

* 29 95 postpaid to 48 stales 



THE SMALLER BULBS by Brian Mathew 
Excellent encyclopedic coverage of hardy bulbs - descriptions habitat, use etc, 
British. 


Special -$ 59 95 


to 48 states Pub ® $65 


WE CATER TO CLUBS & GROUPS 

Save on America's largest selection of garden books 

* Tell us your needs and interests 
■ We ll create special programs just for your members 



Gardeners ^Bookshelf me3, po box i64ie, Hooksett, rm 03106-6416 
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if the requested program will be available. My policy is first come, first 
served; if you make a reservation months in advance, you can probably 
get the program you want, I will send your program a few weeks in 
advance so you have time to practice with the script and make sure 
the carousel tray works in your projector. Some of these are 140-slot 
trays. Afterwards, you pay for shipping the tray and script back to me. 
If someone else needs the set shortly after you, I will direct you to ship 
it directly to the next renter. 

What we have are: 

1. Show Winners, 1 set. This features winners at the national and 
local shows. This program is revised annually in the late fall or winter. 
We generally get slides of the actual national winners but may have 
to settle for archival slides of the cultivars that won elsewhere. 

2. Mitsch-Havens New Cultivars and Seedlings, 1 set. Program 
#2 used to be Symposium Favorites but was discontinued when 
the Symposium was discontinued. It is now a consolidation of what 
used to be programs # 13 and # 14. This program was put together 
in 1988 and consists of slides of Mitsch/Havens cultivars registered 
during the 1970s and 1980s and numbered seedlings. 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties, 2 sets. Prepared in 1990, both 
these sets feature slides of cultivars registered during the 1980s. 
Most cultivars are from the U.S., England, and Northern Ireland, 
with only a few from Australia. The scripts simply have names, 
classifications, year of registration, and hybridizer. 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special), 5 sets. Each set starts 
with a few slides about growing daffodils and some examples of 
their use in the garden. The bulk of each set goes through the twelve 
divisions showing examples from each. 

5. Miniatures, 2 sets, these contain primarily portraits of miniatures 
from all divisions with divisions 7 and 10 particularly well 
represented. There are also some picture of miniature collections 
at shows. 

6. A Survey of Pink Daffodils, 1 set. This program shows the 
development of pink daffodils with slides of cultivars ranging from 
the earliest ones through those introduced in the mid 1980s. 

7. Species and Wild Forms, 1 set. There is no date on this program, 
but it looks like it has been around for a while and could use some 
revision. The script is long, and the narrator needs to be adept at 
pronouncing the Latin species names. 

8. Classification and Color Coding, 3 sets. These date from 1983 
and feature cultivars registered during the 1960s and 1970s, The 
scripts contain only cultivar names, classifications, registration dates, 
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and hybridizer names. These programs were no doubt useful in 
helping daffodil growers make the transition to the currently adopted 
classification system, but their value appears to be marginal now, 

9. Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day Gardens, 1 set. Although 
prepared in 1982, the program is still timely. It features the 
hybridizers of poets as well as their daffodils. There are also slides 
of species poets at the beginning of the program. 

10. Landscaping with Daffodils, 1 set. This program shows daffodils 
used in landscape settings and includes pictures of individual cultivars 
that could be used in landscaping. This program dates from 1987. 
Tag Bourne is planning a replacement for this program, but the 
current version is still usable. 

11. Artistic Daffodil Designs, 1 set. This 1983 set features 
arrangements with daffodils for both home use and artistic shows. 

1 have not seen the slides because Ruth Pardue is currently working 
on this program to revise it. 

12. Double Daffodils, 1 set. This program was recently revised by 
Tag Bourne. It has slides of wild doubles, discusses the early breeding 
of doubles, and has a lot of pictures of the newer doubles. 

I welcome donations of slides of daffodils. If you are a photographer 
and potential donor, the minimum requirements are that the flower 
be sharp and in focus, the slide should not be grossly over or under 
exposed, the specimen should be a good one, and the cultivar should 
be correctly labeled. The label need not be in the picture; it can be written 
on the slide mount. If in doubt about the identity of a cultivar, please 
do not send me the slide! I am not an expert, but I have already spotted 
one slide in our collection with the wrong name, and I assume there 
are other slides of cultivars unfamiliar to me that are mislabeled. Any 
slide film of ISO speed 100 or slower is acceptable (Kodachrome, 
Ektachrome, Fujichrome, etc.). Cardboard or plastic slide mounts are 
fine; please do not use glass mounts because they will not fit in 140-slot 
carousel trays. I generally take slides in horizontal format with the bloom 
filling the center of the frame (even though this may mean excluding 
the label from the picture) since horizontal format is much more 
appropriate if I ever want to transfer slides to videotape. Vertical format 
is also acceptable. In this case you may be able to include a name tag 
or label in the picture. If you are using flash, try to avoid harsh shadows; 
use a ring flash or use a diffuser over a regular flash. Light from above 
and to one side will show texture and form better than light directly 
from the front. For indoor photos such as at a daffodil show, you might 
use a blue cloth or blue poster board as a background to conceal what 
otherwise would be clutter. Any sort of backdrop should be far enough 
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behind the subject that the subject does not cast a strong shadow on 
it. Photos of cultivars growing outdoors are also useful since they break 
up the monotony of seeing slide after slide taken on the show bench. 
Slides of outstanding collections and artistic designs as well as gold, mini- 
gold, white, mini-white, rose, mini-rose and other ribbon winners of 
local shows may be usable in Show Winners provided you also include 
information about where, when, and what the specimens won. If the 
labels of cultivars in a collection are not readable in the picture, please 
write the names on the slide mount, at least for the smaller collections. 
(I realize there will not be enough space on the mount for all the names 
in large collections.) I also need to update the program on new cultivars 
periodically, so I welcome slides of recent introductions. Slides of 
excellent specimens of older cultivars are needed for the archives. This 
includes species, miniatures, and other “minor" divisions (yes, split 
coronas too). I also need for the archives some slides of the mass 
produced cultivars by Dutch growers, but please be ABSOLUTELY 
CERTAIN that they are correctly named. I have been sent bulbs under 
the names of Cantatrice and Bravoure that were not those cultivars, 
and I doubt that any of the bulbs sold as King Alfred really are King 
Alfred. 

I would also be interested to know what revisions or new slide sets 
you need. Be careful, I might ask you to write a new script while 1 try 
to round up the appropriate slides! If anyone would like to volunteer 
to write a script for a program for new exhibitors, please let me know. 
I have also wondered whether certain programs of interest to a small 
number of viewers might not be worth copying (narration as well as 
images onto videotape. If you have comments or questions, please 
contact me. 


COMING EVENTS 

Early RHS Competition....March 16 - 17, 1993 

ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee.April 1*3, 1993 

RHS Daffodil Show.April 20 - 21, 1993 

ADS Board Meeting, Chapel Hill, North Carolina.Fall 1993 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon..March 24 - 26, 1994 

ADS Convention, Dallas, Texas.....Spring, 1995 
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U S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1993 


EVANS, ESTELLA, 3500 SE Manthey Rd., Corbett, OR 97019 
Ap/omb, Artful, Heiress, Newcomer, Personable, Truism, Upshot, 
Wy’east 

GOULD, WILLIAM, 1930 Oak Tree Lane, Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464 
Heartstring, Love Potion, Ozone 

HAVENS, MRS. RICHARD, P.O. Box 218, Hubbard, OR 97032 
American Shores, Blue Danube, Bridal Chorus, Cool Peppermint, 
Denali, Distant Drums, Minuet Waltz, Oregon Bells, Queen City, 
Scarlet Tanager, Silent Pink, Treasure Valley, Vienna Woods 

KARNSTEDT, DAVID, 1790 Richard Circle, W. St, Paul, MN 
55118-3821 
Happy Birthday 

LINK, MRS. GOETHE, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 46111 

Coral Charm, First Kiss , High Style, Precious Pink, Satin Blanc 

PANNILL, WILLIAM G., 209 B, Starling Ave., Martinsville, VA 24112 
Acapulco, Always, Bon Voyage, Good Life, Great Gatsby, 
Lonesome Dove, Noteworthy , Rejoice, Stunning, Tangiewood, 
Virginia Walker, Windsor Court 

YERGER, MRS. MERTON, Box 97, Princess Anne, MD 21853 
American Girl, American Triumph, Baltimore Beauty, Dancing 
Light, Light Fantastic, Megola 


lochc* -► 

Millimeter! m#-—+- 
Centimeter! ►►► —► 



Information given includes class, color, seedling number, seed parent, 
pollen parent, length of perianth segments (P. segs.), and color; length 
of corona (C. lgth.), color and shape; height (H); and bloom season. 

ACAPULCO (Pannill) 8 Y-O; #65/98E; (Matador xjonquil/a); P. segs. 

16mm., yellow; C. lgth. 5 mm., orange; midseason. 

ALWAYS (Pannill) 2 W-P; # 77/9C; [(Interim x pink seedling) x 
Keepsake]; P. segs. 26mm, white; C. lgth. 19mm., pink; 
midseason. 

AMERICAN GIRL (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; ^M5; (Hexameter x Lights Out); 

P. segs 30mm., white; C. lgth. 2mm.; flat perianth, flat saucer cup. 
AMERICAN SHORES (Mitsch) 1 Y-P; (Memento x Lorikeet); P. segs. 
35mm., clear pale lemon, flat, broad, spade shaped, smooth; 
C. lgth. 40mm., pink, well balanced, expanded and ruffled; H. 
standard; sunproof, midseason. 
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AMERICAN TRIUMPH (Yerger) 9 W- GYR; #75K1; (Red Rim x Lights 
Out); P. segs. 18mm., white; C. Igth. 3mm., yellow green 246D, 
yellow 14D, orange 33A, saucer shape; H. 36cm.; late. 

APLOMB (Evans) 1 W-W; #Y3/3; (Neahkahnie x Cataract); P. segs. 
50mm., white, very wide rounded triangles, smooth and flat; C. 
Igth. 55mm., white, long tapered trumpet with uniform flare and 
roll. H. standard; midseason. 

ARTFUL (Evans) 2 W-P; #W2/4; IQuasar x (seedling x Everpink)}; 
P. segs. 45mm., white, broad, rounded and smooth; C. Igth. 
21mm., deep reddish pink widely tapering bowl, fluted and slightly 
scalloped; H. standard; midseason. 

BALTIMORE BEAUTY (Yerger) 9 W-GYR; #D; (Milan x poet); P. 
segs. 25mm., white; C. Igth. 3mm. ; perianth double triangle form; 
fragrant. 

BLUE DANUBE (Mitsch) 1 W-W; #2029/1; [(Rashee x Knowehead) 
x Cataract); P. segs. 45mm., pure white, broad, flat, spade shaped; 
C. Igth. 45mm., pure white, narrow waisted, refined ruffle at 
expanded rim; H. 40cm.; late. 

BON VOYAGE (Pannill) 3 W-W; #73/23; (Cool Crystal 
x Greenbrier); P. segs. 43mm., white; C. Igth. 13mm., white; late. 

BRIDAL CHORUS (Mitsch) 1 W-W; #JJ54/1Q; [(Le Cygne x Empress 
of Ireland) x Panache]; P. segs. 50mm., pure white, very broad, 
flat and with heavy sustance; exhibition flower; C. Igth. 50mm., 
white, slightly flared and ruffled at margin; H. standard; late. 

COOL PEPPERMINT (Mitsch) 11 W-P; #205/1A; (Recital x Phantom); 
P. segs. 38mm., spade shaped, broad, clean white; C. Igth. 20mm., 
flat, tailored corona of soft pink; H. standard; midseason. 

CORAL CHARM (Link) 2 W-GWP; #673; (April Rose x friandrus); 
P. segs. 35mm., white; C. Igth. 32mm., green, white, apricot pink; 
a straight, flanged excellent pink cup; H. standard; very late. 

DANCING FLAME (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; #75K4; (Red Rim x Lights 
Out); P. segs. 20mm., white; C. Igth. 3mm., late. 

DENALI (Havens) 1 W-W; #QEJ30/3; {Empress of Ireland x KVigil 
x Empress of Ireland) x Panache]}; P. segs. 48mm., white, broad, 
flat, smooth, spade shaped; C. Igth. 48mm., white, elegant trumpet, 
narrow waisted, slighted expanded at mouth; H. standard; late. 

DISTANT DRUMS (Mitsch) 2 Y-R; #NN27/11; (Zuni x Vertex); P. 
segs. 50mm., clear medium yellow, flat, spade shaped; excellent 
garden, cutting and arranging flower; C. Igth. 30mm., brilliant red 
orange, about 2/3 length flaring and lacinated; H. standard; early. 

FIRST KISS (Link) 6 Y-Y; #3379; (Mite x cyc/amineus); P. segs. 
20mm., medium yellow; C. Igth. 20mm., medium yellow; 
12mm/diameter; good multiplier, lasts well in bad weather; very 
early. 
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GOOD LIFE (Pannill) 1 W-Y; *74/28; (Jet Set x Spartan); P. segs, 
40mm., white; C. lgth, 41mm., yellow; midseason. 

GREAT GATSBY (Pannill) 2 Y-R; *75/14; (Vulcan x Fire Alarm); 

P. segs. 48mm., yellow; C. lgth. 36mm., red; midseason. 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY (Karnstedt) 3 Y-YYR; *83-32-13; p. segs. 
38mm., greeny-lemon; C. lgth. 9 mm., greeny-lemon with narrow 
rim of red; H. 43cm.; late-midseason. 

HEARTSTRING (Gould) 2 Y-P; *83-13-C; (Rubythroat x Widgeon); 
P. segs. 48mm., yellow; C. lgth. 29mm., pink; H. 38cm.; early 
midseason. 

HEIRESS (Evans) 2 YYW-P; *V3/2; {[Daydream x (Green Island x 
Accent)] x (Daydream x Gipsy Princess)}; P. segs., 44mm., 
medium yellow ovate, rounded with white base; C. lgth. 32mm., 
pink, long tapering ruffled cup; H. standard; midseason. 

HIGH STYLE (Link) 9 W-GYR; *1675; (Perdita x Sidelight); P. segs. 
33mm., white, flat broad, overlapping, smooth and thick; C. lgth. 
8mm., green, yellow, red, very brilliant, rim lightly fringed, sunproof; 
H, standard; very late. 

LIGHT FANTASTIC (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; *75K3; (Red Rim x Lights 
Out); P. segs. 29mm., opening ivory white, round and ruffled 
outline; C. lgth. 2mm., green 138B, yellow 3A, orange-red 32D, 
shallow saucer; H. 40cm.; late. 

LONESOME DOVE (Pannill) 2 W-W; *74/27; (Starmount x Panache); 

P. segs. 40mm., white; C. lgth. 36mm., white; midseason. 
LOVE POTION (Gould) 2 W-P; *83-18-E; (Watercolor x Dailmanach); 
P. segs. 44mm., white; C. lgth. 31mm., pink; H. 41cm.; 
midseason. 

MEGOLA (Yerger) 9 W-GGR; *75E1; (Mega op); P. segs. 30mm., 
white; C. lgth. 4mm., yellow green 151A, yellow green 150C, red 
42A, bowl shaped with serrated edge; H. 35cm.; midseason. 
MINUET WALTZ (Mitsch) 6 YYW-Y; *M011/2; (Killdeer op); P. segs. 
40mm., lemon yellow with white halo, exhibition type; C. lgth. 
35mm., long tubular with slight flare and ruffled at mouth; lemon 
yellow, lighter at rim; classical form, H. standard; midseason. 
NEWCOMER (Evans) 3 W-P; *W2/2; [Quasar x (seedling x Everpink)]; 
P. segs. 35mm., white; C. lgth. 11mm., deep pink short goblet 
cup, fluted and slightly ruffled; H. standard; midseason, exhibition 
flower. 

NOTEWORTHY (Pannill) 3 W-YYO; *73/22; [(Lough Areema x Rose 
Caprice) x Jewel Song]; P. segs. 44mm., white; C. lgth, 9mm., 
yellow with orange rim; midseason. 

OREGON BELLS (Mitsch) 7 W-W; *11134/4; (Quick Step xjundfolius 
[assocmus]); P. segs. 22mm., opens yellow but turns white, 
exhibition flower; C. lgth. 13mm., yellow maturing to white, 
rounded and wavy at margin; H. dwarf; very late. 
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OZONE (Gould) 2 W-W; *84-3-A; [Broomhill x (Coral Ribbon x Rose 
Royale)]; P. segs. 46mm., white; C. lgth. 28mm., white; H. 39cm.; 
midseason. 

PERSONABLE (Evans) 2 W-P; *W2/1; [Quasar x (seedling x 
Everpink)]; P. segs. 40mm., white, smooth, round, slightly reflexed, 
exhibition flower; C. lgth. 22mm., intense reddish pink, slightly 
tapered, fluted to base and slightly ruffled at margin; H. standard; 
midseason. 

PRECIOUS PINK (D.S. Bell) Link; 2 W;GWP; P. segs. 40mm., white, 
rounded flat, heavy smooth and overlapped; C. lgth. 37mm., cup 
funnel shaped with wavy edge; opens yellow, turns to pink, then 
fades; H. standard; early; good form, show flower. 

QUEEN CITY (Mitsch) 2 W-P; *LL14/3; (Romance x Cool Flame); 
P. segs. 39mm., well-formed broad, smooth, spade shaped; C. 
lgth. 22mm., tailored and slightly ruffled, deep pink color; multi¬ 
purpose flower; midseason. 

REJOICE (Pannill) 3 W-GYR; # D9C; (Bithynia x Merlin); P. segs. 
38mm., white; C. lgth. 11mm., green eye, yellow mid-zone, red 
rim; late. 

SATIN BLANC (B.S. Duncan) Link 7 W-GWW; *D1256; (Quick Step 
op) P. segs, 20mm., creamy white, smooth texture, fragrant; C. 
lgth. 12mm., bowl shaped cup, opens light yellow, fades to white, 
ruffled edge; late; resembles Quick Step but larger and whiter, 

SCARLET TANAGER (Havens) 2 Y-R; *REG7/3; (Bantam x 
Kindled); P. segs. 28mm., clear medium yellow, flat, broad and 
rounded; C. lgth. 10mm., bright orange red, bowl shaped cup, 
nearly sun proof; silky texture. H. standard; larger than Bantam; late. 

SILENT PINK (Mitsch) 2 W-P; *2558/11; (Easter Moon x Cool Flame) 
P. segs. 40mm., white, flat and spade shaped; large well- 
proportioned and graceful; C. lgth. 20mm., pink, similar to Easter 
Moon, sunproof; H. standard; midseason. 

STUNNING (Pannill) 2 W-P; *I43C; [(Pink Lace x Interim) x (Green 
Island x Accent)]; P. segs. 38mm., white; C. lgth. 19mm,, pink; 
midseason. 

TANGLEWOOD (Pannill) 3 Y-R; *69/1; (Ambergate x Altruist); P. 
segs, 36mm., yellow; C. lgth. 10mm., red; midseason. 

TREASURE VALLEY (Havens) 2 Y-YYP; *TEH 80/2; {[(Mabel 
Taylor x Green Island) x Caro Nome] x Spaceship}; P. segs. 
35mm., deep lemon yellow, smooth, flat, outer segs broad and 
rounded; C. lgth. 25mm., deep lemon yellow with a deep coral 
pink ruffled rim; a sunproof exhibition flower; H. standard; late. 

TRUISM (Evans) 1 W-W; *Z3/1; {Neahkahnie x [Panache x (Petsamo 
x Zero)]}; P. segs. 50mm., white, smooth, wide, traingular 
segments, exhibition type; C. lgth. 50mm., white straight narrow 
trumpet slightly fluted near mouth; H. standard; midseason. 
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UPSHOT (Evans) 3 W-PPR; *W2/3; [Quasar x (seedling x Everpink)]; 
P. segs. 43mm., white broad, rounded reflexed; C. lgth. 13mm., 
deep reddish pink, fading in throat at maturity, expanded goblet 
cup fluted at outer edge, frilled; H. standard; midseason. 
VIENNA WOODS (Mitsch) 9 W-R; *D94/8; (Quetzal x Smyrna); P. 
segs. 30mm., poeticus white, broad rounded, nearly flat, slightly 
reflexed; C. lgth. 5mm., orange-red cup, round and flat, holds its 
color reasonably well for a poet; H. 40cm,; late. 

VIRGINIA WALKER (Pannill) 1 W-W; *74/48; (Panache x Cataract); 

P. segs. 40mm., white; C lgth. 41mm., white; midseason. 
WINDSOR COURT (Pannill) 4 W-Y; *67/57E; (Snowshill x Bromley); 

Diameter of flower, 103mm.; late, 

WY’EAST (Evans) 1 W-W; *Y3/2; (Neahkahnie x Cataract); P. segs. 
45mm., white, very broadly ovate, flat, smooth; exhibition type; 
C. lgth. 45mm., white, tubular with slight flare; fluted in outer length; 
H. standard; midseason. 

CHANGES TO PREVIOUS REGISTRATIONS 
AT THE ORIGINATOR S REQUEST; 

JUNIOR MISS (Pannill); change to 6 W-Y 
CATHEDRAL HILL (Pannill); change to 6 W-Y 


HERE AND THERE 

The Dutch magazine Bloem Botten Cultuur from July 23, 1992, 
reports that Ice Follies was nominated for the Wister Award of the 
American Daffodil Society. The award was approved at the April Board 
Meeting. 

Word has recently reached us that long time member Mrs. D.O. 
Harton, Jr., of Conway, Arkansas, died last year. An Accredited Judge, 
she had been a member from 1958 until 1990, when she was no longer 
able to participate in garden activities. 

Life member Ken Mann of Pasadena, California, died in August. 
He was a Student Judge, and had been a member since 1984, 

Our sympathies to the families of both these members. 
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Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Catalogue Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAJK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT05142 



REF. H. JOHN HORSFIELD (or HORSEFIELD) 


AUDREY ROBINSON, Middlesex , England 

I hope you can accept articles from mere wives of members. I do 
a lot of ‘Local History’ and Genealogy. In the Daffodil Journal Vol. 
28. No. 3 — March 1992, page 185, Persephone quotes Miss Jekyll 
on Daffodils and writes that John Horsfield was a Scottish weaver. 

Well, Miss Jekyll may have been a wonderful gardener but she 
was weak on history. According to the “Autobiography" in the 
Manchester Guardian of 2nd March 1850, John Horsefield (spelling 
was elastic until about 1900) was born on 18th July 1792 “at 
Whitefield, about one mile North of Prestwick on the road to Bury.” 
This is now Greater Manchester, but would then be a village about 
six miles north of Manchester in Lancashire. His father was born in 
1764 and grandfather in 1732 in the same village. He was a hand- 
loom weaver, a “good scientific botanist and at one time President 
of the Prestwick Botanic Society.” 

He raised daffodils from seeds but only one is known to have 
survived N. bicolor horsefieldii so named by Mr. James Percival of 
Smithy Bridge, President of the Lancashire Botanical Society, at a 
special meeting; and was rightly claimed to be the “very Queen of 
Daffodils.” It was supposed to have been a cross between the old 
English Lent Lily (N. pseudo-narcissus) which Horsefield found 
growing on banks of the River Irwell (not any more), and a small 
bicolor which he grew in his garden. 

He was taken ill and died at Saddleworth 6 March 1754. His widow 
sold “his remaining 37 bulbs” for 51 shillings (a labourer would earn 
8 to 10 shillings per week). However, he had already given away 
or perhaps sold many bulbs to neighbours. 
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Thomas Ware of Tottenham, Middlesex, a nurseryman, realised 
that Narcissus bicolor horsefieldii would become very popular and 
determined to acquire as many as possible. On one occasion he left 
London by the Night Mail for Manchester with “all the cash he could 
scrape together” and returned with two hampers full of bulbs, picked 
up mainly from small gardens (see obituary Gardeners Chronicle 
1901). These would be handed over to Amos Perry (grandfather of 
the more famous Amos Perry), his bulb foreman. At one time Thomas 
Ware had 40 acres planted with bulbs, supplying the Trade and 
Covent Garden Market with flowers, as well as many other nurseries 
in Tottenham which supplied Londons’ flowers. He was the father 
of Walter Ware, who raised N. Fortune. 

By 1879, in his catalogue, T.S. Ware Ltd., listed N. bicolor 
horsefieldii at ninepence each or 60 shillings per 100, described as 
“one of the finest of this genus and one of the most beautiful.” The 
trumpet is a rich golden yellow with a white perianth. 

In Peter Barr’s catalogue of 1883, they were listed at tenpence each 
or nine shillings per dozen. 

So how did Miss Jekyll get the idea that John Horsfield/Horsefield 
was Scottish? 


RANDOM RAMBLINGS 

Mary Lou Gripshover, Ma/ord, Ohio 

Some months ago in these pages, I asked for advice on keeping deer 
out of the garden. Several of you wrote me, and I’ll pass on the 
suggestions in case others of you share my deer problem. One member 
said fire — as in gunfire — was the permanent solution. He’s probably 
right, as housing developments infringe on the deer population’s habitat 
leaving the deer with a dwindling food supply. Another suggestion was 
to nail or tie dog hair to the trees around the property. The odor repels 
the deer. Apparently deer are also repelled by the scent of the flower, 
cleome. Since I don’t see deer in the summer, cleome wouldn’t help 
in my case. Another suggestion was to nail bars of soap around the 
plants being disturbed, so now I’m stocking up on the little bars of soap 
found in motels! Another member said to put a radio and/or lights on 
a timer and have them come on during the night. I bought some of 
the netting garden stores sell to keep birds out of fruit trees and am 
going to put that over the azaleas to see if that will help. I’ll keep you 
posted. 

As I write this in October, I’ve been busy replanting the daffodils 1 
dug earlier this year. Paul has cut down more trees and rototilled some 
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new garden areas for me. The garden is slowly evolving over a period 
of years. It’s nice to have a big clump of bulbs to plant back from the 
one that was purchased four or five years ago. Shrubs and ground covers 
which we planted when we moved here in 1988 are gaining size and 
importance in the overall plan. Even the iris have increased. Laying 
them out in the new area makes me wonder where they came from! 
This will be the last year for new garden beds. There’s no more room, 
so next time major digging is required, some decisions will have to be 
made. Isn’t it nice that gardens aren’t static. They grow along with us. 


NANCY R. WILSON 


miniature and 
species narcissus 


6525 BRICELAND-THORN ROAD * GARBERVtLLE, CA 95440 


BULBS IN MY COLLECTION 


James S. Wells, New London , New Hampshire 

/( 'll ver the years a modest collection of miniature pseudonarcissus 
a (trumpet) types with white flowers has been assembled, and 
although these are spread throughout the greenhouse and flower 
at different times, I thought it might be of value to bring them together 
and compare — on paper. 

The only species is N. moschatus var. a/pestris, a charming but most 
difficult bulb with truly pendant white flowers of a typical trumpet form. 
Originally I had two collections of this bulb, the first from John Blanchard 
which proved to be completely sterile, (A), and a second from Michael 
Salmon, in appearance exactly the same, but completely fertile. This 
last is strongly fertile. It will set its own seed without difficulty and will 
transmit to other bulbs in a normal manner. As a result, I have used 
it widely for hybridising, but all the seedlings are as yet quite small. 

As with all forms of N. m. a/pestris, both bulbs are extremely 
temperamental, and dislike any deviation from the norm. Last year — 
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the year of our move from New Jersey to New Hampshire — was 
disastrous to both of them. Most of the bulbs died, and I now have 
just one of each growing in a rather lacklustre way in a pot. However, 
earlier last winter 1 received three more collections made in Spain, one 
of which is the elusive pale yellow form. All were planted with great 
care, one of the white bulbs flowered and also proved to be fertile, but 
the others did not flower, so I have yet to see the pale yellow form. 

I continue to struggle to grow a fine pan of N. m. alpestris but the effort 
is made more as a challenge than for any belief that 1 shall ever succeed. 

Now to the hybrids. 

The first came from Elizabeth Capen, and she has registered it as 
Alec Gray. The year John Blanchard was here to talk to the Columbus 
Convention we both visited Elizabeth Capen’s garden at the height of 
the daffodil season. What a pleasure that was! Both he and I were greatly 
taken with a long row of really dwarf white trumpet flowers, all of which 
were in full bloom. We both begged for a bulb and an exchange was 
arranged for an Icicle. The bulb grew reasonably well in a pan, but was 
not outstanding. (B) Concurrently with the arrival of N. Alec Gray I 
received a bulb from Delia Bankhead, labelled small white trumpet. 

I have them both growing side by side, and they appear to be identical, 
yet the bulb from Delia has proven to be a far better grower, increasing 
steadily and producing more flowers. Are they the same? If so, why 
does one do better than the other? And which should be called Alec 
Gray? 



Alpestris 


Alec Grey 
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Next comes Candlepower, one of Alec Gray’s best hybrids, the corona 
can be slightly creamy as it develops — a tendency which can be quite 
pronounced in some of these white hybrids — but once mature the 
flower is essentially white. I like this bulb very much, for it has all the 
qualities which I consider make an outstanding miniature. The leaves 
are of the traditional narcissus form, but not too tall and the elegant 
flower usually tops them easily. I crossed Candlepower with N. 
cyclamineus some years ago, and the result is discussed under Snipe 
— below. Above all, Candlepower is a first class grower. No problems 
here. It just performs, and that, to me makes it most desirable. (C) 
Elka comes next. This is presumed to have come from Alec Gray, 
and may possibly be a sibling of the bulb now bearing his name. I believe 
that Mrs. Capen had it, but as it did not perform well for her she gave 
some bulbs to an Irish grower, where, without any particular attention 
it bloomed well. It is apparently very close to Alec Gray in form, but 
although 1 have had the bulb for three years now, it has yet to bloom. 

Gipsy Queen, while certainly a miniature and with a white flower 
is another Gray hybrid, but I do not like it nearly as much as 
Candlepower The cross is presumed to be between Rockery White 
and N . asturiensis, and the result is a bulb which produces masses of 
foliage which tends to compete with the flowers. It grows well, but I 
want to see flowers, not leaves. (D) 

Seven years ago Mary Lou Gripshover sent me a bulb under the 
label MJB 212 which in turn came to her from Jefferson-Brown in 1978. 



Candlepower 



Gipsy Queen 
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It is supposed to be a bi-color and it certainly starts out that way, but 
the corona rapidly fades until at best it is a fair cream, but truly closer 
to white. This is an excellent bulb, if somewhat larger than those already 
mentioned and it does well for me. For me there is no better accolade 
than that. On a year when I had a good scape on N. c/ubius, it was 
crossed onto MJB 212 and the batch of seedlings developed with unusual 
speed, many blooming in their fourth year. This is quite contrary to 
most N, dubius hybrids, and this is clearly a strong and precocious group. 
I am in the process of trying to sort them out. 

Pledge is here, has been for three years, yet I have yet to see a bloom! 
It strikes me as a temperamental bulb, which may do well if everything 
is just so, but otherwise it just mopes. I am not impressed. 

Snipe is a delight! A truly elegant bulb. In the cool house the pan 
buds quite early — usually the last week of January — and it has been 
under close scrutiny since Christmas. Delicate, and most attractive with 
its long tapered corona and slightly reflexed petals, it always is a real 
pleasure. It has been reported as being not too easy to grow but my 
bulbs have performed consistently and well. The cross made some years 
ago between Candlepower and N. cyclamineus produced a bulb which 
looked exactly like Snipe, the only difference being in the length of the 
scape. This seedling was just about half as tall, never being more than 
six inches even when fully mature. It remains to be seen whether it 
also proves to be as good a grower as Snipe. (E) 

Some years ago I received a bulb from John Blanchard listed as a 
hybrid between N. asturiensis Navarre and a small white trumpet. This 
also is a small white trumpet, but the bulb has not proven to be very 
robust, and I have maintained stock with difficulty. However, the bulb 
has been used to cross with others, with some success. The first was 
with Small Talk, and the result is yet another small white trumpet, with 
a four inch scape. It opens looking just as if it were a miniature form 
of Little Beauty, but after a day or so the corona fades, eventually almost 
to white. I have yet to determine how well it can grow. (F) 

Another cross with Blanchard’s original was with a pale cream version 
of N. tn'andrus var pallid ulus, and here again, small white trumpets were 
the result, but all without the rather heavy form of the true 
pseudonarcissus. Two have been selected. The first has a short scape 
— two to three inches — while the second is much taller — six to seven 
inches. Both flowers are similar, pure white, petals rather thin and slightly 
reflexed, and the coronas are fairly large, but not as large as a typical 
normal trumpet. Both bulbs have been grown separately, and we shall 
see what constitution they may have, and whether either have merit. 

I will end with a bulb which I had, and then left behind when we 
moved, It is W.P. Milner, and, a kind friend hearing that I was without, 
has this year sent me three or four new bulbs. This is a really old bulb 
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— it was registered in 1884 — which 1 thought at one time was rather 
too large for pan culture, so I planted it out in the garden, I am not 
sure that this decision was right and I am delighted to have it again. 
This ends my collection, and as you can see there is plenty of room 
for still more bulbs of this type which above all else, are good growers. 



Snipe Small Talk x small white Ajax 


A DAFFODIL MYSTERY 

Jean Manfredi, Amherst , Massachusetts 


The daffodil pictured below is one that I have been following in my 
garden since 1972. In the following observations l shall try to set down 
the circumstances that convince 


me that its appearance in my 
garden does have attributes of 
mystery not explicable in terms 
of crossing, previous plantings, 
nor mistakes in lifting, shipping 
or planting. 

In 1971 I lifted and moved 
Rosy Trumpet from its position 
between Hathor and Bryher in 
the lower oval planting area of 
my garden to the lower level 
of a newly created rock 
garden east of the house 
where no daffodils had 
previously been planted. 
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Rosy Trumpet had bloomed for two years after my purchase from 
Gerald Waltz and planting of it in 1969 in an also previously unplanted 
area of the lower oval. Its identification (later confirmed by new 
purchases) had been simple, using catalog descriptions in conjunction 
with my practice at this time of planting single bulb purchases in triangular 
triads with bases of about 1 foot each and 9 inch sides rising to the 
apex or back position of the planting, with the bulbs for each such 
planting chosen to have clearly different characteristics of type, color 
or blooming season. I had started collecting in 1964 and wanted to 
familiarize myself with many different daffodils and this seemed a good 
solution. Adjacent triads were at least a foot apart in my borders. When 
1 say Rosy Trumpet had been between Hathor and Bryher I mean that 
it was in the apex of the triad and therefore satisfactorily isolated from 
adjacent triads. Bryher on the right-hand side of the base had also 
bloomed for two years but Hathor had shown only weak foliage and 
no bloom in 1970 and was considered lost in 1971. 

As a relatively new collector I was assiduous in deadheading and 
preventing seed formation so no hybrids were taking root in my garden, 
and certainly not in this newly planted area. Also at this time my 
collection was sufficiently manageable for me to do liftings at least every 
three years with precise labelling of individual lots. 

In the spring of 1972 there appeared in the new site marked Rosy 
Trumpet two distinct flowers. One, blooming at mid-season, was an 
undistinguished straw-colored double and the other was this very late 
and, I think, charming flower of which I have sent pictures. I separated 
the two and followed their progress. (I could not remember with absolute 
certainty in the spring whether two separate bulbs or a double-nose 
had been planted the previous fall.) 

The straw-colored double, always weak looking, persisted for about 
eight years and then was lost. I always thought of it as a rosy Trumpet 
sport although it could, 1 suppose, have been the result of Hathor 
sporting and lying doggo for a season before sneaking back into the 
original Rosy Trumpet planting. 

I have never been able to account for the charming flower pictured 
here. The only characteristic it shares with Bryher is its color — white, 
and even that is that of the poets. Texture and fragrance is also that 
of the poets. It is later than Bryher and much shorter. In fact I have 
never entertained the thought that it had any connection with Bryher 
other than Bryher being in the triad of Rosy Trumpet's original position. 
Bryher continued to bloom in that position and in other positions in 
later years. 

I have always been convinced that I lifted and transplanted Rosy 
Trumpet bulbs in 1971. 1 have always labelled the bulbs that bloomed 
the following spring as Rosy Trumpet Sport. It was never any stretch 
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to think of the straw-colored double as a sport because doubling is 
apparently a fairly frequent result of sporting. But is reversion to a 
previous component of a cross possible? Or to a crossing of elements 
in the genetic history? And what trauma of transplanting could produce 
such coincidental and disparate sporting? Rosy Trumpet’s genetic history 
has poeticus components in (x) abcissus and possibly an unknown pollen 
parentage in the R.O. Backhouse cross with Apricot. 1 have never seen 
(x) abcissus and therefore do not know whether my flower resembles it. 

1 wish somone with knowledge of the sporting possibilities would 
enlighten me. In the meantime let me present my treasured mystery 
daffodil with these pictures. The picture on the previous page shows 
the flower as it opens, the one below left the flower four days after 
being picked, and the picture on the right shows a planting with its erect 
foliage well under the flowers on their 9 to 10 inch scapes. On opening 
the stamens are markedly exserted around the exserted pistil. As the 
flower ages, the stems incurve around the pistil and show the marked 
difference in the length of the stamens, three up and three down, 
common to the poets. 



Rosy Trumpet sport? 
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Daffodils 1992-93 

will be published by 
The Royal Horticultural Society 
during September 1992. 

Copies are available from the American Daffodil Society, Inc., or 
from RHS Enterprises, Ltd., Wisley, Woking, Surrey GU23 6QB, 
England. 

For details concerning membership of the Society, please write to: 

The Secretary 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Vincent Square 
London, SW1P 2PE, England 



BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING or POLLEN DAUBING 101 

- A FIELD TRIP 


STEPHEN *L VINISKY, Sherwood, Oregon 

Brilliant pools of color in orderly fields that seem to go on forever 
caused my nose to be pressed against the plane’s window during our 
approach and landing at Schipol airport. Even normally barren grass 
areas between runways and their connecting taxiways were filled with 
thousands of blooming daffodils. The tulip fields showed that it was 
still a little early for their extravagant display, but daffodil season in 
Holland was approaching it’s height. 

The smaller roads leading from the freeway out to the Lisse and 
Hillegom area, are lined with fields filled with bulbs. It seemed that every 
home had some type of bulb included in the landscape plan. 
Houseplants also filled many homes. Clearly a country with a 
longstanding and deep love of plants. 

We met up with Wim Lemmers and drove to explore his fields. The 
planting rotation followed in Holland is: Year 1 — Heavy manure 
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(fallow} followed by Hyacinths- Year 2 — Tulips, Year 3 — Daffodils, 
Most growers specialize, so “swapping'' fields for a season or two with 
a neighboring grower is a common practice. Mechanical harvesting and 
planting result in uniform four foot wide rows hundreds and hundreds 
of feet long. 

The fields we inspected were clean of all visual virus and disease 
symptoms. Digging and disposal of off types is carried out continuously 
by the growers we met. The vigor and health was nothing short of 
superior. Concern for plant health and providing true to name cultivars 
was expressed by all growers that we had the pleasure to meet. Many 
progressive growers recognize the need to provide newer cultivars and 
many exciting things will be coming out of Holland in the next few years. 

Winn's rows of daffodils stretched for about 500 yards. Beyond was 
a sea of tulips with a few rows of early species coming into bloom. The 
entire field is surrounded by drainage canals. The water table is about 
18 inches below the surface. The fields are almost pure sand in the 
Bulb District. Heavy composting and applications of manure keep the 
soil fertile. All organic residue is composted and returned to the fields. 
Even after a heavy, cold rain there was no standing water. 

Due to the extreme sandiness of the soil digging is as close to a 
pleasure as it gets. Bulb cleaning is also very easy as there is no mud 
to cling to the bulbs. We saw spent crocus being pulled up like radishes 
later at Keukenhof. The underground part was six inches long with roots 



“Daffodils at Keukenhof 
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another four to five inches below. They lifted out of the almost pure 
sand with ease. Far different than the adobe soil of California or the 
lighter volcanic based soil here in Sherwood. In truth I have never seen 
such sandy soil over such a large area. 

Keukenhof (the name means “Kitchen Garden 1 ') is to a bulb enthusiast 
what Disneyland is to an eight year old child. Dave Karnstadt and I 
were overwhelmed with the magnitude and quality of the display. Every 
turn in the path revealed an unfolding tapestry of color. In my opinion, 
Keukenhof is a destination that anyone that enjoys plants (especially 
those that are bulbous) would find a constant delight. No question, 
Keukenhof was a high point. 

Floriade was a small disappointment as the weather was miserable 
and the 70 acre (mostly outdoor) display had few facilities, if Keukenhof 
was like Disneyland, the Indoor Display (under acres of Greenhouse) 
was like a Horticultural orgy. The indoor plants featured plants of every 
type. All grown to lush perfection and blooming profusely. A few displays 
featured the so called “Minor Bulbs”. Minor indeed! Their impact was 
Major at Floriade. 

Our visit to the Dutch growers opened my eyes to the wider concerns 
of many progressive growers. These growers expressed concern over 
the collection of species in the wild and candidly discussed the pitfalls 
and opportunities regarding breeders rights. I acknowledge that there 
are inequities in the current systems. My view is that we should keep 
our channels open to the most progressive growers and continue to 
stress the economic and marketing benefits both short and long term 
for all. 

To all our friends in England and Holland we thank you for your 
kind hospitality. I can’t wait to visit again. 


NOTES FOR THE NEWCOMER 

FIRESIDE CHATTER 


Peggy Macneale, Cfndrtmati, Ohio 

There’s not much going on with daffodils now, you say? Well, give 
this Journal a closer look. Here are the notices of the 1993 shows! 
How many of them are within a few hours’ drive from you? Or maybe 
you’ll be out west in early spring and can take in a show or two in 
California. How about a zoo in Ohio? And of course there’s the ADS 
convention in Nashville — not only a big show but a whole weekend 
with other daffophiles. So — start figuring out your spring schedule 
and grab some opportunities for getting better acquainted with ADS 
doings. 
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First* send for a nearby show schedule or two: drop a postcard 
to the chairman as indicated in the list of upcoming events. Even 
if you’ve never been to a show, much less entered any flowers in 
one, a look at a show schedule is instructive. Don’t let it be intimidating! 
Plan to enter some classes if you can, but certainly visit a show or two. 

Maybe competition is not your cup of tea, so the idea of getting 
involved in that angle of ADS membership doesn’t appeal to you. 
Might you be interested in becoming involved in other ways? Show 
chairmen usually need all kinds of help. You could offer to 1) help 
set up the properties the day prior to entries; 2) help tear down the 
show after it’s all over; 3) make posters to advertise the event; 4} 
provide flower arrangements; 5) persuade a few youngsters to enter 
the junior classes (kids love to win ribbons!); 6) serve as a clerk during 
judging; 7) photograph the top winners for the archives; 8) be a 
hostess during the show; 9) take some shut-in friends to see the show 
— the more you put into this organization the more you will get out 
of it .... 

On the other hand, do you feel like a lone voice crying in the 
wilderness? No one else inflicted with “yellow fever” within 300 miles? 
The only hope here is to be aggressive. Work with a local garden 
club to hold a “spring” flower show — offer to be horticulture chairman 
and schedule some daffodil classes. Set up an educational display 
illustrating as many divisions of daffodils as you can muster. Ask your 
regional V.P. to come and give a talk or to recommend a daffodil 
speaker, perhaps using slides from the ADS slide chairman, Kirby 
Fong (see back page of the Journal ). Persuade another garden group 
to buy a collection of bulbs from one of the specialty growers, and 
plant these at your local library, all labeled, with catalogs available 
for those who want to know “where do you get flowers like those?” 
Plan a party at bloom time and show off your daffs - surely at least 
one other gardener in your town will be inspired to invest in an ADS 
membership! 

Finally, in these few months till spring, check out the reading 
material available to you from our Executive Director, Mary Lou 
Gripshover. Some wonderful books, old and new, may be borrowed 
from the ADS library, and other volumes may be purchased for your 
own bookshelf. Don’t overlook the ADS Journals from former years. 
There is a wealth of information in these quarterlies which Mary Lou 
offers at an attractive rate: 10 back issues for $12.00. It is especially 
revealing to read about daffodils that were introduced 30-odd years 
ago, and now they are out there in your garden, going strong, and 
it won’t be long before they will be telling you that it’s spring again. 
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ANOTHER BOOK 


Leslie Anderson, Hernando, Mississippi 

There is another book to add to the recent publications on daffodils 
written by a member of the ADS, Dr. Gerhard Bahnert of Dresden, 
Germany. It is a beautiful book, with the title Alles Uber Narzissen, but 
holds one drawback for me, I can’t read German! it does have a list 
of winners of different shows in English, and also a list of hybridizers, 
and Societies. The pictures and drawings are well worth having. 


SCHEDULE OF 1993 SHOWS 


Bob Spotts. Awards Chairman 

March 6*7 LaCanada, California 

Southern California Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 
Descanso Drive. Information: Mrs. Nancy Cameron, 410 S. Paseo 
Estrella, Anaheim Hills, CA 92807 

March 13 - 14 Clinton, Mississippi 

Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the B.C. Rogers Student Center, 
Mississippi College. Information: Dr. Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, 
Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 13 * 14 Dallas, Texas 

State Show. Texas Daffodil Society at a location to be announced. 
Information: Mr. Rodney Armstrong, Jr,, 7520 England Drive, Plano, 
TX 75075. 

March 13 * 14 Fortuna, California 

Fortuna Garden Club at the Monday Club, 610 Main Street. 
Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 
March 20 - 21 Atlanta, Georgia 

Southeast Regional. Georgia Daffodil Society at the Atlanta Botanical 
Garden, Piedmont Park at the Prado. Information: Dr. Susan 
Raybourne, 380 Hospital Drive, Suite 370, Macon, GA 31201. 
March 20 • 21 Walnut Creek, California 

Northern California Daffodil Society at the Heather Farm Garden Center, 
1540 Marchbanks Drive. Information: Ms. Jan Moyers, 102 Picnic 
Avenue, San Rafael, CA 94901. 

March 20-21 Conway, Arkansas 

Southwest Regional. Arkansas Daffodil Society at Hendrix College, 
Hulen Hall. Information: Mrs. Charlotte Roush, Rt. 3, Box 120-S, 
Sheridan, AR 72150. 
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March 27 - 28 Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

State Show. North Carolina Daffodil Society at the North Carolina 
Botanical Garden, Totten Center. Information: Mrs, Mary Frances 
Brooks, 1701 Sunset Road, Oxford, NC 27565. 

March 27 - 28 Albany, Oregon 

Pacific Regional. Oregon Daffodil Society at the Linn County 
Fairgrounds, 3051 S.E. Oakway Avenue. Information: Mrs. Laverne 
Hawkins, 30737 Green Valley Road, Shedd, OR 97377. 

March 27 - 28 Hernando, Mississippi 

State Show. Garden Study Club of Hernando at the Desoto County 
Court House. Information: Ms. Leslie Anderson, Rt. 5, 2302 Byhalia 
Road, Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 27 - 28 Knoxville, Tennessee 

East Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Ellington Hall, University of 
Tennessee. Information: Ms. Nancy Robinson, 103 Sheffield Drive, 
Maryville, TN 37801. 

March 27 - 28 Wichita, Kansas 

Wichita Daffodil Society at the Botanica, the Wichita Gardens, 701 
Amidon. Information: Mr. Ray Morrissette, 1840 N. Ridge Drive, 
Wichita, KS 67206. 

April 1-2 Nashville, Tennessee 

National Show. Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Loews 
Vanderbilt Plaza Hotel, 2100 West End Avenue. Information: Mr. Sam 
Winters, 850 Green Avenue, Clarksville, TN 37040. 

April 3 • 4 Gloucester, Virginia 

Garden Club of Gloucester at the Page Middle School, Route 17. 
Information: Mrs. Becky Meeker, Long Point, Zanoni, VA 23191. 
April 3*4 Princess Ann, Maryland 

Somerset County Garden Club at the Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. 
Information: Mrs. Thomas Larsen, 26374 Mt. Vernon Road, Princess 
Anne, MD 21853. 

April 7 Upperville, Virginia 

Upperville Garden Club at the Trinity Parish House. Information: Mrs. 
William Tayloe, Route 1, Box 205, Middleburg, VA 22117. 

April 8*9 Edgewater, Maryland 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland at the London Town Publik 
House and Gardens, 839 Londontown Road. Information: Mrs. Marie 
Coulter, 34 Prestonfield Lane, Severna Park, MD 21146. 

April 10 Scottsburg, Indiana 

Kentucky State Show. Daffodil Growers South and Kentucky Daffodil 
Society at Leota Barn, R.R.3. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, 
R.R.3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 
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April 10-11 Richmond, Virginia 

The Lewis Ginter Botanical Garden at the Arthur Ashe Athletic Center, 
3001 North Boulevard. Information: Mr. George Bragdon, 8702 
Shadow Lane, Richmond, VA 23229. 

April 15-16 Harrisonburg, Virginia 

The Garden Club of Virginia and the Spotswood Garden Club at the 
Harrisonburg Mennonite Church, 1552 South High Street. Information: 
Mrs. A. Wesley Graves VI, Route 6, Box 4, Harrisonburg, VA 22801. 
April 17 - 18 Cincinnati, Ohio 

Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Cincinnati Zoological & 
Botanical Gardens, Peacock Pavilion, 3400 Vine Street. Information: 
Ms. Linda Wallpe, 1940 Gregory Lane, Cincinnati, OH 45206. 
April 17 -18 Wye Mills, Maryland 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland at Chesapeake College. 
Information: Mrs. N. Thomas Whittington, Jr., 524 E Alabama Avenue, 
Salisbury, MD 21801. 

April 17 - 18 Washington, D.C. 

Middle Atlantic Regional. Washington Daffodil Society at the National 
Wildlife Federation Building, Route 7, Tyson's Corner, Virginia, 
Information: Mrs. Dorothy Sensibaugh, 7550 Wigley Avenue, Jessup, 
MD 20794. 

April 17 - 18 Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 

Delaware Valley Daffodil Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: 
Mrs. Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, BE 19803. 
April 20-21 Chillicothe, Ohio 

Chillicothe, Ohio. The Adena Daffodil Society at the Veterans' 
Administration Medical Center. Information: Ms. Mary Rutledge, 704 
Ashley Drive, Chillicothe, OH 45601. 

April 21 - 22 Baltimore, Maryland 

Maryland Daffodil Society at the Church of the Redeemer, 5603 North 
Charles Street. Information: Mrs. Charles J.E. Arnold, 11043 
Greenspring Avenue, Lutherville, MD 21093. 

April 22 Indianapolis, Indiana 

Indiana Daffodil Society at Holiday House, Holiday Park, 6349 Spring 
Mill Road. Information: Mrs. Helen Link, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn. IN 
46111. 

April 23 • 24 Morristown, New Jersey 

New Jersey Daffodil Society at the Frelinghuysen Arboretum, Joseph 
Haggerty Education Building. Information: Mrs. James M. Porter, 
Pleasant Valley Road, RD2, Mendham, NJ 07945. 

April 24 - 25 Columbus, Ohio 

The Central Ohio Daffodil Society at the Columbus Zoo, 9990 Riverside 
Drive, Powell. Information: Mrs. Cindy Hyde, 8870 State Route 22 
East, Stoutsville, OH 43154. 
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April 24 - 25 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg Garden Club at First Lutheran Church, 43 West 
Washington Street. Information: Mr. Richard Ezell, 94 Willowbrook 
Drive, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

April 24 - 25 Rockford, Illinois 

Northern Illinois Daffodil Society at the Sinnissippi Gardens, Sea Scout 
Building, 1700 North 2nd Street. Information: Mrs. Nancy Pilipuf, 11090 
Woodstock Road, Garden Prairie, IL 61038. 

April 25 Wadsworth, Ohio 

Midwest Regional. Northern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Wadsworth 
Senior High School, 625 Broad Street. Information: Mrs. Josie Pecek, 
178 Hartman Road, Wadsworth, OH 44281. 

April 25 - 26 Nantucket Massachusetts 

Nantucket Daffodil Society at the “Meeting House,” Harbor House, 
North Beach Street. Information: Ms. Mary Malavese, P.O Box 1183, 
Nantucket, MA 02554. 

April 28 Greenwich, Connecticut 

Greenwich Daffodil Society at the Christ Church Parish Hall, 254 E. 
Putnam Avenue. Information: Mrs. Nancy Mott, 38 Perkins Road, 
Greenwich, CT 06830. 

May 1-2 Glencoe, Illinois 

Central Regional. Midwest Daffodil Society at the Botanic Garden of 
the Chicago Horticultural Society, Lake Cook Road. Information: Mr. 
Charles Wheatley, P.O. Box 150, Mongo, IN 46771. 

May 7-8 Dublin, New Hampshire 

Northern New England Daffodil Society at the Dublin Townhall, 
Information: Dr. Julie Crocker, P.O. Box 305, Dublin, NH 03444. 
May 7-8 Mansfield, Ohio 

Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Avenue West. Information: Mr. Charles Applegate, 3699 Pleasant 
Hill Road, Perryville, OH 44864. 

It has come to the attention of the Awards Chairman, the Show 
Reporter, the editor, and numerous others, that there is little consistency 
in the names appearing in individual show reports which refers to the 
same person. Therefore, it is requested that as you fill out your entry 
tags that you please use the same form of your name. As the writer 
and the printer have no idea how you prefer to be addressed, would 
you please use the same form that you prefer on each and every entry 
tag that you fill out. That way you will receive total credit for all of your 
winnings. Use Mr. and Mrs. or not, Ms. or not, George and Grade 
or not, G. and G. or not, but always the same. All of us thank you 
for helping us. 

Bob, Leone, and Kitty, et a). 
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DAFFODIL PORTRAITURE 


Kirby Fong, Livermore, California 


everal people have asked me how to photograph daffodils. 
Though not a professional photographer, I feel as the ADS Slide 
Program Chairman I should try to answer their question. I would 
like to say at the outset that there is more than one right way to photograph 
daffodils, especially since ‘rightness’' is determined by your objective as well 
as your subjective feeling about what constitutes a good or bad photograph. 
As an amateur photographer, I am not familiar with all equipment and every 
technique, but 1 will try to be fair by at least mentioning the alternatives to 
my own equipment and techniques. 
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There are several reasons why you might want to photograph daffodils. My 
usual reason is to make an archival record of a cultivar. By analogy with 
photographing people, I want something better than a mug shot or passport 
photo: I want a portrait that is reasonably accurate, but I am willing to err on 
the side of flattering the subject. Generally, l want a closeup of the bloom: 
hence, I have titled this article “Daffodil Portraiture.” The attributes I generally 
want to capture are the texture, color, shape, and form of a blossom. Obviously, 
this is not the only legitimate objective. You might want to show the length 
of the stem in relation ot the length of the leaves, to show' the character of 
the foliage, to show the habitat in which a daffodil is growing, or to take 
landscape photos in which daffodils appear prominently. These are all legitimate 
objectives which may call for different equipment or techniques than I will be 
describing. 

Although it is possible to take good portraits of people outdoors, the majority 
of portraits seem to be taken in studios. I think this is because lighting and 
background are controlled more easily indoors to avoid the hard shadows 
caused by sunlight. In the case of daffodils, 1 know of two other advantages, 
One is that there is no wind indoors. The other is that I can do my photography 
at night after it has gotten too dark to work outside. No doubt there are some 
who feel daffodils should be photographed outdoors since that’s where they 
normally grow. 1 think that’s fine if you master the techniques of outdoor 
portraiture, and I will tell you what little I know about it later. Furthermore, 
many of the daffodils I want to photograph are other peoples 1 entries in a show , 
so learning to take indoor photos is useful. 

CAMERAS 

I have never used any film format other than 35mm. Larger formats are 
more expensive and can record more details or sharper details, but I think 
the 35mm format is adequate, and there is a much greater choice of cameras 
•and accessories in this format. 1 will not recommend a brand of camera because 
1 believe all the major manufacturers offer cameras satisfactory for daffodil 
photography. I would suggest you consider a single lens reflex (SLR) camera 
over a point and shoot compact camera because the view through the 
viewfinder will be much closer to what you’ll actually record on film and because 
the SLR will allow you to interchange various lenses. 

There is one feature in modern cameras that 1 have found useful, and that 
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is through-the-lens (TTL) flash metering. If you will be using flash, TTL flash 
metering in conjunction with a dedicated flash unit is much more convenient 
than manual or automatic flash , Sn manual flash, you have to figure the correct 
flash power based on the film speed, aperture, and flash to subject distance. 
In automatic flash, a sensor built into the flash unit decides when the exposure 
is adequate and quenches the flash. A dedicated flash is a unit designed to 
be used with a specific camera. A meter inside the camera measures the light 
reflecting off the film and quenches the flash when the exposure is adequate. 
I think TTL flash is your best best for getting correctly exposed flash pictures. 
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Although automatic focus is useful for some subjects, I have not found it very 
useful in daffodil photography. It can be used when photographing collections, 
but 1 always focus manually when photographing a single daffodil. 

LENSES 

There are numerous options in choosing lenses for daffodil portraiture. My 
personal perference is the 100mm macro lens (called a micro lens by some 
manufacturers), This gives me a reasonably large working distance from the 
bloom as well as a perspective that looks natural. The meaning of “macro” 
is that the lens is designed to be able to focus very clsoely so that you can 
get high magnification. For a 3-inch diameter bloom, I’ll be about 16 inches 
from the subject for the bloom to fill the frame. Ordinary lenses may not let 
you focus that closely. There are 50mm macro lenses, and they are generally 
less expensive than 100mm macro lenses; however, when you get very close 
to a subject (say 8 inches away from a 3-inch bloom), you’ll start to get some 
of the distortion you usually associate with wide angle lenses. Indeed, for people 
portraiture, focal lengths of 85mm to 100mm are considered to deliver the 
most pleasing perspective. My guess though is that hardly anyone (including 
me) will notice or object to the perspective of a 50mm lens. If you already 
own an ordinary 50mm lens but it doesn’t focus closely enough and you don’t 
want to spend a lot of money buying a macro lens, you have two options. 
One is to buy close-up lenses (also called diopter lenses since their strengths 
are measured in diopters), and the other is to buy an extension tube. A close- 
up lens looks like a filter that screws into the front of a lens, but it is in fact 
a magnifying glass so that you can get a larger image on film. Most close-up 
lenses are cheap, but they will introduce blur or distortion at the edges of the 
picture. Nikon makes somewhat more expensive two-element close-up lenses. 
They are superior to the single element close-up lenses and a lot less expensive 
than a macro lens. You can use them on any brand of lens, not just Nikon 
lenses. Close-up lenses are usually available in 1, 2, and 3 diopter strengths. 
Take your camera and lens to a camera store and try these lenses to see which 
provide the right magnification. You might discover that you also need a step-up 
ring to accommodate a difference in diameter between your lens and the close- 
up lens. 

The second option is to buy an extension tube It is mounted between the 
lens and the camera, so it enables the lens to be farther away from the film 
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surface. Moving the lens farther from the film is how you focus on close subjects; 
the fact that the subject is close means its image on the film will be relatively 
large. As you might suspect, a macro lens is simply a lens with an extra long 
focusing range built in so that the lens can be extended far enough to focus 
on very close subjects. If that were the only extra feature of a macro lens, 
it would not be so expensive. Macro lenses generally have flat field correction 
so that the region of sharp focus is not a sphere centered around the lens 
but a plane parallel to the film so that you can make extreme closeups of flat 
subjects like stamps and coins. Since daffodils are not flat, the flat field correction 
is unnecessary. It’s the built-in extension that is handy. By the way, extension 
moves the lens farther from the film, so for a given aperture, less light falls 
on the film the more you extend the lens. If you were metering for exposure 
manually, you would have to compensate for extension by increasing the 
exposure. With in-camera metering, extension is automatically taken into 
account. This is an important advantage of automatic exposure and TTL flash 
metering cameras. Extension tubes come in different lengths, so you should 
take your camera and lens to a camera store and try different lengths to see 
which Is most appropriate. Often extension tubes are sold in sets of short, 
medium, and long so that you can use one or more to achieve the magnification 
you want. 

Are extension tubes or close-up filters better? That’s hard to say. Extension 
tubes force you to increase the exposure, but they contain no glass and therefore 
cannot degrade the image. If you plan to photograph miniatures as well as 
standards, it is probably cheaper to buy a set of extension tubes than two high 
quality closeup lenses. 

FLASH 

If you are going to photograph daffodils indoors, you will almost certainly 
need artificial light. If you are willing to set up a studio, you could set up 
incandescent lights and use the appropriate tungsten film or color correction 
filters. Harold Koopowitz told me that orchids are usually photographed with 
two vertical strips of lights, both in front of the subject but each to one side 
with more light coming from above the subject than from below. This results 
in a fairly even light that casts no harsh shadows. If you examine an American 
Orchid Society calendar, you can see the results of this method. Unfortunately, 
this lighting style means you have to take a lot of equipment to the flower 
to be photographed or you have to bring the flower to your studio. For greater 
convenience, you should rely on flash instead. Also, flashes are normally 
designed to approximate daylight so that you can use daylight balanced film 
without any color correction filters. 

There are usually several choices even when you restrict yourself to dedicated 
flashes, units designed specifically to work with your camera. You can use 
an ordinary flash mounted on the hot shoe of your camera, If you shoot in 
the normal horizontal format, you will get a very strong shadow below the 
corona. If you turn the camera 90 degrees, you will get a very strong shadow 
to one side. Since the lighting is fairly unindirectional from the front, you are 
not likely to capture much of the texture or smoothness of the perianth 
segments. A variation is to get a cord to connect the flash to the camera’s 
hot shoe so that you can hold the flash to one side as well as above the flower 
regardless of whether you shoot vertically or horizontally. Having more light 
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coming from the side and glancing off the perianth segments will better reveal 
the smoothness (or lack thereof) of the perianth. Whether the flash is mounted 
on the camera or not, you can also use a diffuser mounted over the flash 
to soften the shadow cast by the corona. From my point of view, the trouble 
with off the camera flash is that I need one hand then to hold the flash and 
have only one hand left to hold the camera (unless I use a tripod). The official 
solution to this is to buy a flash bracket. This is a contraption with mounting 
places for the camera and the flash and having one or more movable arms 
for holding the flash unit in some fixed location relative to the camera. I’ve 
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never tried a flash bracket, but I believe others use it successfully. 

The ordinary flash is designed primarily for subjects that are ten to twenty 
feet away, but it can be used for closeups. An altogether different idea is the 
ring light. A circular flash tube is contained in a mount which screws directly 
onto the front of the lens, and the power source is usually in a module that 
fits into the hot shoe. Because the light comes from a circle rather than a point, 
the subject is bathed in a more diffuse rather than directional light. If you are 
taking a closeup of a postage stamp, this would be ideal. Daffodils are not 
quite an ideal subject for ring lighting. The diffuse nature of the light means 
there will be no hard shadows. Although the light is basically from the front, 
you can still capture some perianth texture if you don’t overexpose. The major 
complaint about ring lighting is that it is “unnatural.’’ Natural diffuse light, such 
as on an overcast day, comes from above, not from the front. Front lighting, 
whether from an ordinary flash or a ring flash, is “flat” — i.e. doesn’t cast 
shadows which give clues about the three dimensional form. A variation on 
the ring light for ameliorating flatness is the macro light or macro flash. Instead 
of a circular flash tube, it has two or four straight tubes arranged around the 
front of the lens By choosing which tubes actually fire, you can achieve a 
more directional but still diffuse lighting of the subject. I happen to own a ring 
light, but I would like to try a macro flash that gives me more control of the 
light's direction. Unnaturally flat or not, I prefer the diffuse light of the ring 
or macro flash to the less diffuse of an ordinary flash because I don’t like deep 
shadows on daffodil portraits. By the way, ring and macro flashes are best 
used in dedicated TTL mode; it’s just too hard getting the exposure correct 
in manual or even automatic mode. 

It is possible to use more than one flash. If you've ever had your portrait 
taken in a studio, you’ve probably noticed they use two or three units. There 
is an accessory called a slave which can fire a flash when it sees another flash 
go off. You can also use cords to connect multiple flash units. The purpose 
of multiple flash is to use a weaker flash to fill or lighten the shadows caused 
by the principal flash. One very interesing technique is for the stronger flash 
to backlight a daffodil and the weaker flash to fill the shadows on the front. 
Unfortunately, getting the strengths of the flashes balanced and the exposure 
correct is very tricky. It requires a lot of experiment to set up correctly, and 
then you have to photograph every daffodil in exactly the same place with 
exactly the same settings. 
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In theory, if the light from a flash dominates the ambient light by at least 
two stops, you won’t need a tripod. The flash is so brief that it ‘stops" motion, 
and the ambient light is too low for any movement to be visible on the film. 
However, when I’m at home I will use a tripod and a cable release. When 
you use a tripod rather than your hands to hold your camera, you will not 
be as hasty and will frame the image in your viewfinder more carefully. The 
cable release (which nowadays is more likely an electronic switch) allows you 
to release the shutter without accidentally moving the camera. Yes, it is possible 
to take a blurred flash picture by moving the camera during the exposure. 
If you’ve gone to the trouble of using a sturdy tripod, why risk jarring the camera 
when you release the shutter? Get a cable and use it. 

OTHER ACCESSORIES 

The last type of equipment I recommend is some sort of background material 
behind the daffodil. At home I use a medium blue poster board, If it is 
inconvenient to bring the poster board to a show, I use a piece of blue cloth 
which can be folded for easy portability. Black is another popular background 
color, but you can use any color you want. 1 happen to feel blue is less stark 
than black and generally complements both white and yellow daffodils. 
Furthermore, a medium blue is closer than black to the 18% reflectance that 
most meters expect, so I am more likely to get a correct exposure. At a daffodil 
show, you are unlikely to find an uncluttered background for photographing 
daffodils, so you must furnish you own background. For outdoor photography, 
an artificial background is probably not necessary. Move around the daffodil 
or reposition the daffodil until a dark, distant region is behind the bloom. The 
darkness will help outline the daffodil, and the distance will keep the background 
out of focus so that it does not distract. For such outdoor photography, the 
100mm lens is preferable to the 50mm lens because it has a narrower angle 
of view. This in turn means a smaller suitable background area needs to be 
found. A shorter focal length lens has a wider field of view which takes in 
more background. Thus, even for indoor work, shorter focal length lenses force 
you to use larger background boards or cloths. 

FILM 

Color print film is the type overwhelmingly used by snap shooters, portrait 
studios, and wedding photographers. I personally dislike color print film and 
avoid it unless I know ahead of time that I need prints. Color print film is more 
forgiving of exposure errors than slide film but I still prefer slide film. The problem 
is not in the print film itself but in the printing process. Machine made prints, 
which is what most mass production processing labs produce, are color balanced 
or “corrected" by machine for an “average” scene, A picture of a daffodil bloom 
is not an average scene. Depending on the machine and the scene, your print 
may come back too light, too dark, or with inaccurate colors. People portraits 
are much closer to the average scene, and those photographers usually 
patronize custom laboratories that will take additional pains to print skin tones 
accurately. Your typical photo lab technician has a good idea what color skin 
should be but is unlikely to know Viking or Ginger well enough to print their 
colors accurately. If you want to use color print film and get accurate prints, 
you will have to photograph the McBeth Colorchecker Chart under the same 
conditions you photograph daffodils. When the technician adjusts the filtration 
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to print the chart accurately, he or she can then use the same settings to print 
your negatives of daffodils. I realize this is a nuisance and expense, but 1 also 
realize many of you may live in areas where C-41 (color print) processing is 
the only readily available service, so you really don’t have too much choice. 
In this case, just use any reputable 100 speed film. Fujicolor 100 and Kodak 
Ektar 100 might have slightly more saturated colors, but there’s really no reason 
not to use Kodacolor 100 (the latest version of which is called Kodak Gold 
Plus 100) or the corresponding Scotch. Agfa, or Konica films. The virtues of 
Kodacolor are that it is so common that you can find it just about everywhere 
and that every photo lab “knows how to print it;” i.e., will select a filtration 
that’s not too far off. 

Slide films fall into two major classes, those using E-6 processing and those 
using K-14 processing. The E-6 films are the larger class, encompassing the 
Ektachromes, Fujichromes (including Velvia), Agfachromes, and 
Scotchchromes. E-6 processing is fairly widely available, making these particular 
films attractive to photographers who want to take slides. I do not have personal 
experience with the slower speed Agfachrome and Scotchchrome films, but 
1 believe they are competitive with Ektachrome 50F1C and Ektachrome 100HC, 
Fuji started the trend to more saturated colors in Fujichrome 50 and Fujichrome 
100. Fuji Velvia, a 50 speed film which should be treated as a 32 speed film, 
is highly saturated. For some subjects, such exaggerated color can add a 
desirable visual impact. Whether daffodils need this is a matter of personal 
taste as well as the intended use of the slide. Agfachrome is reputed to be 
very good at capturing on film subtle color variations in subjects. Scotch and 
Agfa films are not widely distributed in the United States; therefore, I suggest 
you look for Ektachrome 100F1C or Fujichrome 100 if you want to try a slide 
film for which processing is readily available. 

The other class of slide films contains only the Kodachromes which come 
in speeds of 25, 64, and 200. The biggest problem is that K-14 processing 
is not widely available. You will likely have to mail it to a photo lab and wait 
for the mailed slides to come back. For example, there is only one K-14 lab 
left in California, and I typically take my Kodachrome to a store that sends 
it out of state for processing. So why does anyone still bother using 
Kodachrome? Kodachrome’s colors are bright though not as saturated as 
Fujichrome’s and not as accurate as Ektachromes. Kodachrome films are 
slightly sharper than E-6 films of the same speed, though Velvia has a fineness 
of grain and a sharpness that approach Kodachrome 25. Kodachrome does 
not contain dye (the color is added during processing) like E-6 films, so it is 
able to tolerate improper storage (high temperatures) better than E-6 films. 
High temperatures accelerate deterioration that appears as a shift (Inaccuracy) 
in colors. Kodachrome also has an archival (dark) storage life exceeding that 
of the E-6 films. There is however one intrinsic problem with Kodachrome 
— the colors fade more quickly under projection than E-6 films. Kodachrome 
will start showing signs of fading after an hour of projection while the modern 
E-6 films should hold up for fifty hours before showing noticeable deterioration. 
The archival storage life of modern E-6 films should be at least fifty years which 
is probably long enough for most of us. Because I don’t usually need immediate 
processing and because most of my daffodil slides are intended for archiving 
with just occasional viewing, I have used primarily Kodachrome 64 film. 
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Although Kodachrome 25 would give the sharpest possible images, it is often 
too slow to use with my ring flash. Remember that ring and macro flashes 
are designed for use with close subjects so they do not generally put out as 
much light as ordinary flash units. A final fact to keep in mind is that you can 
have photo labs make duplicates of slides. There are special films made 
especially for slide duplication, so you can use Kodachrome for a master slide 
and have duplicates made on E-6 film for projection. 

It was and still is true that slower speed films have finer grain than higher 
speed films; however, film manufacturers have made progress in recent years 
in reducing the graininess. Unless you are going to publish a slide or make 
a big enlargement of a print, you will get satisfactory results from films with 
speeds of 64 or 100. The benefits of 25 or 50 speed film will be visible only 
under close scrutiny. If you use a low powered flash, a 25 speed film is likely 
to be too slow to be properly exposed at f/16. 

LOOKING AT THE DAFFODIL 

At last we can talk about actually photographing a daffodil. At home 1 usually 
put the stem in a bud vase and wedge a piece of foam rubber into the top 
of the vase to keep the stem straight. 1 place the background far enough back 
that the daffodil is about halfway between the camera and the background. 
This is important for two reasons. If it is far enough away, you will not see 
blemishes, wrinkles, or creases in the background because it will be out of focus. 
The second is that you will significantly reduce the danger of getting a shadow 
cast on the background by the daffodil into your image. If for example you 
use an ordinary flash mounted on a hot shoe, moving the background back 
will cause the shadow to be low enough to be out of your picture. For a ring 
or macro flash, the extra distance gives the diffuse light a chance to fill in and 
greatly reduce the sharpness and, to a lesser extent, the darkness of the shadow. 

Your next problem is to decide what view or views you want of the daffodil. 
An axial view (head-on shot) shows the symmetry of the perianth and corona, 
Whether you can capture the texture of the perianth depends on the angle 
of lighting. Side lighting even in an axial view will accentuate ribbiness or lack 
of flatness in the perinath segments. Conversely, an axial view with front lighting 
can be used to de-emphasize or even hide roughness or the lack of flatness. 
One problem I've noticed is that a ring flash can cause a shadow to form on 
the inside of a long narrow corona. An axial view with diffuse front lighting 
will not convey an idea of the corona length, but with side lighting the shadow 
of the corona will give some evidence of its length and shape. 

A profile or side view is superb for showing the flatness or reflex of the 
perianth segments and the shape and length of the corona compared to the 
perianth. Any lack of axial symmetry is de-emphasized by a side view. Side 
views are also good for showing the fullness of the petaloids in a double. In 
my experience, a profile is hardly ever a flattering view; I use it mostly when 
a comparison of perianth length versus corona length is needed. 

If you could take only one photograph of a cultivar, your best compromise 
is frequently an angled side view, somewhere between front and profile. Often 
only a small angle, like 10 degrees off axis will give a generally pleasing result. 
Angled views give a good idea how smooth and flat the perianth segments 
are and a fair idea of the length and shape of the corona. Axial symmetry 
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(or its absence) rapidly becomes unnotieeabie as you move off axis. The 
unfortunate truth is that no single view can display all you might want to show 
about a single bloom, but a side view from 10 to 45 degrees off axis is often 
the best. If you want to flatter a daffodil, just look at it from various directions 
to find the one that emphasizes its virtues and de-emphasizes its flaws. For 
example, an axial view will conceal a hanging pose. For multiple floret blooms 
(e.g. tazettas, jonquils, triandrus) you have very limited options. You will 
normally want to include all the florets. Just try to find a direction from which 
you can see some florets in profile and others straight on. Don’t use axial views 
for normally pendent blooms like cyclamineus and triandrus. Use a profile or 
angled view which includes the stem so that you can see the pose. For species, 
it may be important to get a profile view that includes all of the neck since 
attributes of the neck are often used to differentiate the species. Since I have 
been photographing daffodils primarily for my own archives for identifying 
daffodils, I usually take two pictures of each cultivar, an axial view (if appropriate 
for the cultivar) and some sort of side view, usually about 10 to 45 degrees 
off axis, Two views seem to be the minimum for conveying adequate 
information for identification, just like the front and side views in the wanted 
posters you see in the post office! 

COMPOSING THE IMAGE 

Your next step is to frame the image. I normally take daffodil portraits in 
horizontal format. If you’ve ever seen a slide show transferred to videotape 
that included vertical images, you know that the video will either have black 
side bands or will have to zoom into part of the image to eliminate black bands. 
To allow for potential videotape transfer, I use horizontal format unless the 
subject really demands vertical format. All the books on photographic 
composition suggest putting the subject about one third of the way up, down, 
or across the frame, not right in the center. I think an axial view has so much 
symmetry that the image must be horizontally centered although it could be 
slightly above the center of the frame. Get close enough so that the image 
of the daffodil is large but does not go off the edge of the viewfinder. Most 
viewfinders show you slightly less than what will actually be captured on film. 
This guarantees that everything you see will be recorded but so will some things 
just outside of view. In particular, you must be sure your background material 
extends far enough that its edge does not inadvertently appear on the film. 
Horizontal format does not really leave space for including a label in the picture. 

1 usually take careful notes of what is on each frame and later write the 
information on the slide mount (or back of the print). Not all photo labs will 
number their slide mounts, so be sure you pick a lab that does this if you keep 
separate notes for identification. If you really want the label to appear in the 
picture, the vertical format is most appropriate. You’ll still center the stem 
horizontally, but the bloom will be at the top and the label beneath the bloom. 
Be careful not to put the label too close to the bottom of the frame or the 
bloom too close to the top. A 35mm slide or negative records a 24mm by 
36mm image. The extreme edges of the image are covered by the slide mount 
and are not visible, so you don’t want to risk putting something important (like 
the tip of a perianth segment) very close to the edge. A standard 3Vz by 5 
inch print isn’t long enough to take the entire image on the negative; it really 
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should be 5Y4 inches long. Since your photofinisher will probably enlarge the 
image to slightly beyong the 3Vi inch direction, you will lose at least l A inch 
of your image in the 5 inch direction. Therefore, if your end product is a 
standard print and you use the vertical format, you must allow extra space 
at both the top and bottom since you won’t know which end will be cropped. 
Otherwise you may have to ask for 4 by 6 inch prints which have the same 
length to width ratio as the 35mm image so that (almost) everything will appear 
on the print. Miniatures force you to make an additional decision — do you 
want a full frame image, or do you want the image to be proportionately 
smaller? If you’re taking pictures for identification, you’ll probably want a large 
image. If you’re giving a slide show that mixes miniatures with standards, having 
small images of miniatures will give the audience a better feeling for the relative 
sizes. Consider including a ruler or a dime in the image to give the viewer 
a point of reference. 

Profile or other angled views give you more compositional freedom in how 
you position the subject in the frame. While you can still place the subject 
horizontally in the center, the general compositional suggestion is to have more 
space in front of the daffodil than behind it. When you take a profile picture 
of people, you generally want them facing into the frame rather than out the 
side. You achieve this by placing the image off center so that there is more 
image space ‘’in front” of the subject. Do the same with daffodils. 

TECHNIQUE 

Having gotten the image to be the right size and in the right place, you 
now have to focus. Most of the time you'll find that if you focus on the nearest 
part of the daffodil, the farthest part will be out of focus, and vice versa, if 
the stamens are visible, focus on the stamens. This is the floral analogue of 
a rule about people and animal photography which says the eyes must be 
in focus even if other parts of the subject are not. This is a rule based on how 
most people react to photographs; it can’t be proven and it might not apply 
to everyone. Since the stamens may not be in the very center of your viewfinder 
which is usually the region examined for automatic focus, you should focus 
manually on the stamens even though your autofocus camera may complain 
that the image is out of focus because it is looking at some other part of the 
flower. 

Next we have to select an aperture. You want to use the smallest you can 
to maximize the depth of field, i.e., the region in front of and behind the focus 
point that will appear to be in focus. You normally have the aperture wide 
open when you focus so that you’ll have the brightest possible image for 
focusing. Most automatic cameras allow you to set the aperture manually but 
will not actually close it down until you release the shutter. A few cameras 
have a depth of field preview that will close the aperture so you can see how 
much more of the subject will be in focus. Without it, you’ll have to learn by 
experiment what apertures are adequate. 1 had to do some experimenting with 
my ring light, 100mm macro lens, 64 speed film, and camera to subject distance 
of 16 inches to learn that f/11 give adequate depth of field without demanding 
more light than my ring light can produce, f/13 will usually work, but f/16 
works only if 1 get closer to the subject. If I used a faster film or got a more 
powerful flash, I could use smaller apertures. You will have a different 
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combination and will have to do your own tests to determine its usable range. 
Most camera and dedicated flash combinations will give you a warning after 
you take the picture if they thought the exposure was inadequate. You get 
the warning when the flash is exhausted before the TTL metering decides to 
quench the flash. The TTL flash metering on my Pentax SF-1 has a slight 
tendency toward overexposure so it will give me a warning sometimes when 
the exposure is correct. Furthermore, many slide films (but not Velvia) have 
better color saturation when slightly underexposed, and some very white 
subjects like the perianth segments of poets will retain some bright detail when 
underexposed, so I can’t really tell when the underexposure warning is serious. 
That’s why (1 and) you have to experiment with a particular combination of 
film and equipment to determine its limits and then use it within its working 
limits. 

1 promised earlier to say something about outdoor photography. The most 
common though understandable flaw is to take a picture looking down on 
the daffodil. This is like taking pictures from the balcony of people who are 
on the ground; it works only when they are looking upward. Serious wildflower 
photographers will kneel or even lie on the ground to get a proper view, I 
don’t mean that you shouldn’t include the ground or surrounding vegetation ; 
for species growing in the wild the natural habitat could be an important part 
of the information you want to capture. It’s just that you should get low enough 
that you get a decent view of the bloom and not cast your own shadow on it. 

Another major problem with outdoor photography is the lighting. An overcast 
day is ideal; sunny days cause the corona to cast deep shadows on the perianth. 
There are several different solutions. The fanciest dedicated flashes have a fill 
capability; the sun still provides the primary light while the flash lightens the 
shadow. This is an expensive solution unless you happen to own such 
equipment already. A much cheaper technique is to make a diffuser with a 
large embroidery hoop and gauze or white material (sandwiched between plastic 
film to eliminate the cloth sagging). Hold the diffuser over the bloom making 
sure its shadow covers the entire background. This does not eliminate the 
shadow of the corona on the perianth, but it reduces the contrast so that the 
shadow is not so dark. If you use a tripod, you can hold the diffuser with 
one hand while using the other to release the shutter. A final technique that 
is very cheap but sometimes awkward to do all by yourself is to reflect more 
light onto the shadows. You can use large matte white poster board. I’ve also 
heard of people who crumple up aluminum foil then flatten it out on a board. 
The wrinkles break up the reflected light so you don’t mirror the sun into the 
shadow. If you use a mirror, you’ll discover that you get a second, weaker 
shadow falling in another direction. Although the original shadow may be 
lightened, introducing a second shadow is considered poor technique, 

One more difficulty with outdoor photography is the wind. The fanatical 
wildflower photographer will erect a tent of translucent material over the subject. 
This not only breaks the wind but diffuses the light better than the hand held 
diffuser described above. You can almost achieve the effect of an overcast 
day. At the other extreme, you can just wait for the wind to stop; the calm 
moments may be few and far between, but there will be some. If you are 
impatient, you will have to use an exposure time not exceeding 1/250 second 
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to stop the motion. This might force you to use an aperture larger than desirable. 
Or you could just back off and take a picture of a clump of daffodils for which 
you do not need great depth of field. 

EXAMPLES 

Now let’s take a look at some daffodil portraits to see what can happen. 
Figures 1 through 8 show various lighting effects on the same subject, a 
specimen of Bandit 2 W-WO. 1 obtained this bulb from Spud Brogden and 
planted it in May. Yes, it is pale from growing in the heat of summer and 
is also losing substance, but it was the only daffodil bloom available in late 
September when I agreed to prepare this article, so please excuse the fact 
that this is an unrepresentative specimen. The film used for all eight pictures 
is Kodachrome 64. Figure 1 was taken in direct sunlight at f/22 and 1/60 
second; it certainly looks like what you would see outdoors including hard 
shadows. In Figure 2 I added a ring light. The particular equipment I used 
does not claim the ability of using flash as a secondary light for fill, so this 
picture is slightly overexposed and doesn’t retain quite as much bright detail 
as Figure 1. This means Figure 2 does not quite capture the perianth texture 
as well as Figure 1. Still, Figure 2 gives you an idea of how flash or reflected 
light can be used to soften the shadows. I could not arrange to have an overcast 
day so 1 approximated it by making Figure 3 in a covered patio (whose light 
green walls have tinted the image slightly). The distracting shadows are gone. 
The exposure was f/11 at l A second and still has adequate depth of field. 
The remaining pictures in this sequence were all taken in the shade with flash 
at f/11. Figure 4 uses a regular flash held off the camera. It looks very much 
like Figure 1 except the edges of the shadows are a little softer. This proves 
you can take an indoor picture that looks a lot like an outdoor one if that’s 
your goal. In Figure 5 I’ve mounted a LumiQuest Pocket Bouncer diffuser 
over a regular flash. The shadows are a little more diffused and lightened but 
still distracting. In Figure 6 I used the LumiQuest Big Bounce diffuser, a much 
more unwieldy attachment, over the flash. The effect is like a sunny day with 
light overcast. Do you like it? Figure 7 is take with a ring light. The diffuse 
light from the front casts a mild shadow of the corona onto the perianth. Even 
though the light is from the front, you can still see the texture of the perianth. 
You can decide whether the “unnatural” effect of ring lights is outweighed by 
the overall impression of the picture. In Figure 8 1 have taped over the bottom 
half of the ring light so that you see a slight shadow below the corona but 
not above it. The effect is quite similar to Figure 3 (taken in full shade) but 
is much easier to achieve indoors. If you like this effect, buy a macro flash 
and arrange for the tubes above the subject to fire. When using either a ring 
or macro flash, be careful of axial views of blooms with narrow coronas. Figure 
9 shows Lissome (2 W-W by Evans) which I saw in the Oregon Trail Daffodils 
trade exhibit at Albany, Oregon. I took this picture with a ring light which caused 
a shadow to form on the inside of the corona. My only alternatives would 
have been an angled view which would not capture the axial symmetry, or 
back away from the subject and risk underexposure as well as picking up more 
of the background clutter, or use a flash at some angle that casts an ordinary 
shadow. 

Next, let’s look at several cultivars using different views. Figure 10 is Polly’s 
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Pearl, a tazetta. Because of the multiple florest, you have several views all 
in one image. You can even see how the corona opens pale yellow and fades. 
I think this one image does full justice to Polly’s Pearl. Figures 11 and 12 are 
Matika, 2 W-R (Jackson). The perianth segments appear very smooth and 
flat in the axial view, but veining and a little staining at the base of the perianth 
are visible in an angled view. Because this is a good specimen, both views 
are good, but I think the axial view is the more flattering. Figures 13 and 14 
show Reference Point, 2 YW-Y (Lea). The axial view is gorgeous, and, if 
you didn’t know the cultivar, you would think this is a fine image. Unfortunately, 
it hides the white halo that is mentioned in the color code. The angled view 
reveals a slight ribbiness but Reference Point’s virtue is that the perianth segments 
usually stick straight out, perpendicular to the axis, so this view is probably 
the most advantageous. Figures 15 and 16 show another Lea cultivar, Royal 
Marine, 2 W-YOO. One of the perianth segments on the lower right bends 
back a little bit, so I cannot move far off axis before the fact that they are not 
coplanar becomes bothersome. However, the angled view more than the axial 
view proves that the perianth segments are very smooth. If you have time 
to groom the perianth, you should try for the angled shot; otherwise, the axial 
view is still very flattering. For example, by using Goldfinger, 1 Y-Y, which 
seems to separate sepals from petals, grooming the outer perianth segments 
more before photographing the axial view will have a triangular rather 
than hexagonal symmetry, but even by doing this, I think the angled 
view would still be better because it is the length and shape of the corona 
that should be featured. Also the perianth is smooth enough to 
withstand the harsher scrutiny in an angled view. Figures 17 and 18 show 
Kiwi Magic, 4 W-Y (Hamilton). Doubles generally look best on axis or 
slightly off axis. The profile view does not really help Kiwi Magic, but 
it does prove how full it is and shows that it has a slightly upward pose. The 
axial view is most flattering, but the profile view is needed to document the 
appearance fully. By the way, did you notice that in some of the angled views 
the tips of the rear perianth segments are sometimes out of focus? 1 had to 
use f/11 for most of these photos, and it does not have sufficient depth of 
field to keep the entire daffodil in focus when it is turned. When you look 
at any scene, your eyes do not take everything in at once. They jump from 
one point to another. If the point where you start looking is in focus, you 
subconsciously accept the entire image as being in focus. Since most people 
start with the stamens (or the tip of the corona if the stamens are not visible), 
these are the parts that must be in focus. If you are primarily interested in 
daffodils rather than photography, you probably looked at the subject rather 
than the technique and didn’t notice what was wrong. Of course, I’d rather 
have a powerful macro flash so I could use f/22 but these examples 
demonstrate how a technical flaw as well as a daffodil flaw can be minimized. 

You should also look at any other pictures you can find of daffodils and 
think about how and why the picture was taken. In the color catalogues from 
the Dutch growers the lighting is almost always diffuse. Sometimes the view 
is from below as well as to the side of the axis to make the bloom appear 
more majestic. Incidentally, the brightness range in color printing is rather 
narrow, and I suspect the Dutch growers use diffuse light to keep the contrast 
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narrow enough for the image to print well. Look at recent issues of the RHS 
Daffodil Yearbook. Most of the photographs are excellent and are probably 
taken by professional photographers, possibly using multiple light sources or 
large diffuse sources such as softboxes. The cover of Brian Duncan’s 1992 
catalogue is interesting because the blooms are backlit. This gives the perianth 
a glow and also shows the shape of the outer perianth segments which would 
not be visible with only front lighting. This is a technique that is hard to do 
correctly. David Jackson’s 1992 catalogue includes profile and axial views of 
four of his cultivars. You can risk showing profiles only when perianths are 
outstandingly flat. 1 also find the Grant Mitsch catalogue instructive. Notice how 
many of the pictures show multiple stems. If you have several stems of the 
same cultivar, you can convey a complete impression of the cultivar with several 
different views in the same image. You will also back away from a larger subject 
so that you might be able to focus close enough with a normal lens and not 
need a macro lens or other accessories. When you are farther from the subject 
and are focusing farther away, your depth of field will be greater, so you may 
be able to get everything in focus without having to go down to an aperture 
of f/22. Finally, a source that should be readily available to the Daffodil Journo/ 
subscribers is the December 1992 issue with several fine examples by George 
Tarry. The portraits are almost shadowless. Only Pink Holly is shown on axis, 
and I suspect this is its most flattering viewpoint. The other four are taken from 
a slight angle that gives a better idea of the three dimensional form. How do 
you think the Richardson Cup entry was lit? 

LEARNING AND PRACTICING 

1 know of no readily available sources of information or training on how 
to photograph daffodils. There are however some moderately applicable sources 
1 recommend. To learn about exposure, I suggest “Understanding Exposure” 
by Bryan Peterson in the Amphoto series published by Watson-Guptill, New 
York, 1990. For photographic technique, I suggest “John Shaw’s Closeups 
in Nature” by John Shaw, also in the Amphoto series, 1987. If you want 
personal help, try John D. Smithers’ “Wildflower Photography” workshops. 
He gives these workshops under the sponsorship of various botanical gardens 
throughout the United States. It includes a Thursday night lecture, Saturday 
and Sunday morning field sessions, and Saturday and Sunday evening critiques 
of your slides. The emphasis is on outdoor photography without cutting the 
specimens or trampling on their neighbors, and the intended audience is serious 
amateur photographers, not professionals. 

Because 1 have not had time to look carefully at my film during daffodil 
season, it has taken me three seasons to master the techniques to the point 
where 1 can be reasonably sure I’m getting a good picture at the time I’m taking 
it. I think you could learn to take good daffodil pictures in one season if you 
have time to study the results of each roll of film as soon as it comes back. 
You will probably have to use four to six rolls of film before you learn the 
limits of your equipment and film. Once you've mastered the technique, it 
should cost you only one or two rolls of film to learn how to use a new film 
or a new accessory. After that, you’re on your own to decide what you think 
is good lighting and good composition and to decide how much money, 
equipment, and time you’re willing to spend on photography. 
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This could have been a much shorter article “How I Photograph Daffodils,” 
but I thought it would be more useful to tell you about some of the alternatives 
and help you to look more critically at daffodil portraits. I think the RHS Daffodil 
Yearbooks generally have the best examples, but due to the constraints I impose 
on myself (portability of equipment, ease and speed of photographing many 
subjects in a short amount of time), I cannot duplicate their quality. I can 
however produce portraits that are high enough in quality to meet my needs. 
You, likewise, will have to decide what you want and what you’re willing to 
do to achieve it, and 1 hope the points I’ve covered in this article will enable 
you to do a self assessment. If you take good slides, be sure to donate some 
for the ADS slide program. Happy photographing! 


BALLYDORN BULB FARM 

Killinchy, Newtownards, Co. Down 
Northern Ireland 

Offers new and recent award-winning introductions and selected 
seedling stocks. 

AH cultivars of proven vigor, substance, and purity of color. 

Catalogues will he sent out in early March 1991, to all 
purchasers of bulbs in the last three years. New applicants 
p/ease enclose $1.00 with catalogue request. 


THE TRAVAILS OF A TRIAL GARDEN 

MRS. DAVID Frey, Bloomington, /ndiana 

In preparing the 10th Annual Report on the Daffodil Trial Garden 
at Hilltop, I recently reread past reports and they sounded like a 
combination of the Book of Job and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
being a recital of climatic disasters visited upon the Garden. 

In 1979 Hilltop received three acres on which to build a new facility 
(multi-purpose building with attached greenhouses) although funds were 
not available at the time for that purpose. The Director of Hilltop, Dr. 
Barbara Shalucha, thought it a good idea to have a Daffodil Trial garden 
on part of the new property, and in 1980-81 beds were prepared for 
that purpose. 

The first planting occurred in three newly-constructed beds in the 
Fall of 1981, with about 70% of the bulbs given by Helen Link from 
that year’s digging of three Divisions, and the remainder from my garden 
and from new purchases. In 1982 three more beds were planted 
resulting in a total of 275 cultivars in the six beds, with again a significant 
number of the bulbs coming from the Helen Link daffodil garden. The 
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ADS agreed to sponsor it as an official trail garden at this time. 

In 1983 and 1984, the final two beds were planted, again with a 
large contribution from Helen Link, bringing the total number of cultivars 
in the Trial Garden to around 375 for 11 Divisions of daffodils. 

One fact that must be kept in mind is that the site for the Trial Garden 
is not ideal. It is situated at the top of a hill (as its name states) in an 
open field and vulnerable to hard frosts, high winds, and scorching heat. 
Truly a severe proving ground for even the most hardy, weather resistant 
daffodils. 

The first of the disastrous seasons was in 1984, reflecting the extreme 
cold of December 24 - 26, 1983, when the mercury fell to —26° 
Fahrenheit, an all-time record low, with a windchill of —67°F and lacking 
snow cover for protection. Many cultivars were lost and others that 
survived had poor foliage that never fully developed and blasted blooms. 

There is the belief that daffodils that are well rooted can withstand 
severe continuous frost but this exceptional event indicated otherwise. 
Bulbs are planted in September at Hilltop so they may become well- 
rooted before winter storms begin. Bulbs are also planted deep and 
are well-mulched. It is true that the biggest losses suffered were in the 
newly completed and newly planted bed, but it is also true that losses 
were heavy among well established cultivars. 

A similar period of extreme cold occurred from December 21 - 23, 
1989, when the temperature fell to a low of —22°F. Similar losses 
occurred, with Akepa, Arctic Char, and Pismo Beach, newly-planted 
cultivars failing to make it through the winter, while others performed 
poorly. 

Heat waves can be as disastrous to daffodil bloom as snow, ice, and 
wind, and the bulk of the season’s bloom was compressed into a three- 
week period in 1985 as the result of an intense and prolonged mid- 
April heat wave. 

The 1990 daffodil season seemed to be plagued with all types of 
extreme weather. A heat wave from March 8-15 brought all early 
and early-midseason cultivars into bloom with a rush. This was followed 
by many days with lows of 18 - 20°F weather, and an unbelievable 
eight inch snow fall on March 24 - 25 which completely hid from view 
the entire daffodil garden and eliminated most of the early to early - 
midseason bloom. Surprisingly enough, some of the Cyclamineus — 
Phalarope, Larkwhistle, Bushtit, Bartley, Beryl, etc. — raised themselves 
up after the snow melted, as did the tall golden trumpets Viking, Golden 
Rapture, Kingscourt and Inca Gold, bringing splashes of color again 
to the garden (even though the blooms were damaged). A devastating 
heat wave from April 22 - 29 eliminated mid-season bloom, and 
shortened the late season bloom while destroying the substance and 
quality of the blooms. 

A review of the daffodil seasons from 1982 - 1992 in fact results 
in the conclusion that wide, fluctuations in temperature, with severe 
frosts, heat waves, high winds, blizzards and rainstorms, have been the 
norm rather than the exception during the months of March and April 
in our area. 
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While the 1990 season was considered the worst daffodil season in 
living memory, the record of the 1992 season proved that it could be 
topped! 

The winter of 1991 - 1992 was abnormally warm with little snow. 
The last two weeks of February and the first week of March was so 
exceptionally warm that it brought all of the early and early-midseason 
cultivars into bloom, producing a completely unprecedented mass of 
color into the garden by March the 8th. 

High winds with gusts of 50 - 60 mph began on March 9th and 
continued on the 10th accompanied by snow, producing blizzard-like 
conditions. The temperature plunged 50° within 24 hours and the week 
that followed was characterized by snow flurries and daily temperature 
lows of 16 - 22°F. The result was a catastrophic kill-off of all of the 
early bloom and even of the mid-season bloom because the buds of 
those cultivars were well-advanced and vulnerable. 

Worst of all was the damage done to the leaves, with many turning 
to mush and others simply hanging down, quite destroyed. As the 
season progressed, the leaves grew from the base, some quite 
substantially, so that a certain amount of photosynthesis occurred in 
all cultivars which gives hope that in the 1993 season their condition 
will not be as dire as first suspected. Nevertheless, there was substantial 
damage and despite the later growth of leaves there was an unsightly 
gray-green appearance to the garden throughout the entire season. 

While the history of the Hilltop Daffodil Trial Garden appears to be 
a TALE OF WOE those who grow and love daffodils must take a 
positive viewpoint and transcend the negative aspects of a region’s 
weather, which we have done at Hilltop by growing large numbers of 
cultivars and by concentrating particularly on late bloomers. As a result, 
there has never been a season at Hilltop without good periods of bloom, 
early, midseason, and late, despite periodic holocausts. The strength 
of the daffodil is in its tremendous diversity which literally defies the 
elements! 

The Jonquilla as a group are midseason, late midseason, and late- 
late bloomers, weather-resistant and long-lasting, and have proven 
themselves to be year after year the best performers in the Hilltop Daffodil 
Trial Garden. This was also true in 1992. 

The Jonquilla cultivars with exceptionally fine bloom in 1992 were 
Stratosphere (which leads all the rest), Oryx, Flycatcher, Quail, Gold 
Chain, Life, Kasota, Chat, New Day, Roberta Watrous Intrigue, and 
Fruit Cup. Circuit which is usually one of the best performers in the 
Trial Garden was notable for its poor showing. 

The Cyclamineus constitute the major part of the early spring bloom 
and many are exceptionally hardy, usually rising up again when the 
sun appears after early spring storms. Bushtit, however, is a non pareil, 
even surviving the early March blizzard of 1992. Whip-Poor-Will, an 
open pollinated Bushtit, showed its close kinship by being another 
survivor, and as usual had nearly all show flowers. Bushtit, in fact, likes 
it cool, and if it even warms up to the high 70s thrusts its long cup 

Continued on page 152 
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CARNCAIRN DAFFODILS LTD. 


offer 

Daffodil Bulbs for Everyone 
Show Blooms and Garden Flowers 



Send for Catalogue 


Carncairn Grange 

Broughshane Ballymena 

Co. Antrim Northern Ireland 
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straight up in the air losing its beautiful pose and form. Whip-Poor- 
Will, which is much less reflexed, always has excellent pose. 

Since most of the Cylamineus had bloomed or were in bud, at the 
time of the blizzard, there was sufficient time to note and appreciate 
their floriferous nature, for as a group, they are excellent bloomers. 
Chaffinch and Emperor’s Waltz were outstanding — with Chaffinch in 
its fourth blooming season having 21 blooms of fine quality from a double 
nosed bulb, and Emperor’s Waltz, three years down, having 15 show 
flowers from a single bulb. Swallowcliffe, another excellent bloomer had 
10 blooms in its third year from a single bulb. Larkwhistle, Beryl, 
Shimmer, and Perconger were masses of bloom, with Trena and White 
Caps producing many flowers of exceptional beauty at the time that 
the storm roared through. 

While the midseason bloomers produced hardly any show flowers, 
the late-midseason cultivars outdid themselves in the production of show 
quality blooms. Even Fragrant Rose, which is always a great bloomer, 
but produces few show flowers, had many quality blooms in the 1992 
season. This was even more true of Starmount which seemed to turn 
into a Cinderella for the season. 

Others which were outstanding were Gull and West Virginia of 
Division 2, and Altruist, Sabine Hay, Palmyra, Eyecatcher, Grace Note, 
Pewee, Ariel, Cedar Hills, Lemon Tree, Angel, and Dinkie, of the Small- 
Cupped daffodils. 

Many show blooms were also produced by Jingle Bells, Liberty Bells, 
Saberwing, Ringing Bells, Silverton, and Lavalier of the Triandrus; 
Diane, Elizabeth Ann, Turncoat and Shuttlecock of the late blooming 
Cyclamineus; as well as by most of the Poeticus grown at Hilltop. 
Tripartite bloomed its head off and has to be considered a Hall of Earner 
among daffodils! The last two to three weeks of the season were in 
fact quite glorious, compensating in no small measure for the kill off 
of the early through midseason bloom. 

The foliage of most of the late-midseason and late-late daffodils had 
variable damage, some only slight and next season’s bloom could be 
expected to be normal for these cultivars, The Tazetta (and some of 
the Jonquils) who tend to push up their leaves long before the buds 
appear, had in many instances severe damage, Aspasia’s foliage was 
badly damaged as was that of most of the Van Der Schoot cultivars. 
Hoopoe and Golden Dawn produced the best flowers of the Tazetta 
Division but their foliage was damaged too and it remains to be seen 
if they perform well again in 1993. 

One of the questions that I have had to face after operating a Trial 
Garden, is how long is long enough for a good trial? I planted 51 new 
cultivars at Hilltop in 1991 followed by a catastrophic kill-off in the spring 
of 1992. I was particularly sad about the new Brogden bulbs for they 
take a couple of years to become acclimated and I wonder if they will 
even survive into the 1993 season, while others that were zonked by 
the March blizzard may need five or six years for a fair trial. 

I started out with the standard that to make a “best” list the cultivars 
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had to be good bloomers, as well as show calibre. This doesn’t always 
work out, e.g., I get very few show flowers from Fragrant Rose, but 
it is such a prolific bloomer and is so gorgeous in the garden that it 
makes the list! Another one that come to mind is Lemon Heart — its 
form leaves a lot to be desired — but it is so floriferous and makes 
such a show that 1 couldn’t leave it off the list. Most Bloomington 
residents want good bloomers above all, anyway! Nevertheless, nearly 
all of those on the list are both — good growers and good showers! 

Note: A complete list of Hilltop’s Preferred Flowers is available from 
the Executive Secretary for two 29C stamps. Ed. 


NANCY R, WILSON 

miniature and 
species narcissus 

Contact her at 6525 Briceland-Thorn Road 
Garberville, CA 95542 



QUESTIONS OF CLASSIFICATION AND IDENTITY 1993 


Sally Kington, International Daffodil Registrar 

Your help is again requested with certain questions of classification 
and identity with which the Narcissus Classification Advisory Commit¬ 
tee is having difficulty. Given below are the names of the daffodils and 
the subjects of enquiry. In some the division is in doubt, in others the 
colouring. In some the very identity is uncertain. 

If you have any observations or information, please contact The In¬ 
ternational Daffodil Registrar, The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London SW1P 2 PE (telephone 071-834 4333; fax 071-630 
6060). 

If you can spare blooms, please send them to The Narcissus and 
Tulip Committee, who will be meeting at The Royal Horticultural Society 
on 23 February, 16 March, 8 April, 20 April and 25 May, 1993. 

Please keep these enquiries in mind for next season if they have ar¬ 
rived too late for some of the earlier flowering daffodils. Please keep 
them for next season anyway if you are in the southern hemisphere. 

Please look again at previous such lists (February 1990, 1991 and 
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1992); for help is still needed with a number of the questions there. 

NB Measurements and colours required are those of mature blooms. 

Alpha 9 W-YYR (A.M. Wilson pre-1915) 

Is there a second flower of the same name? The Alpha illustrated 
in a 1991 catalogue does not match A.M. Wilsons flower illustrated 
in an early Year Book. 

Arctic Flame 2 W-Y (b) (de Navarro) de Navarro 1968 

Is the corona code right? At least two recent sources give YOO 
instead. 

Arlington 2 W-YOY (b) (J.C. Williams pre-1945) 

Is the corona code right? A 1946 catalogue suggests YYO or YOO, 

Beauticol 11 Y-YYO (Gerritsen) Gerritsen 1980 

Is the corona code right? It has been described (1983) as solid 
yellow, though of varying shades, also (recently) as solid pink. 

Bella Vista 2 W-YYR (Lefeber) Lefeber 1959 

Are the division and corona code right? Some references (1958, 
1992) are to Div. 3. Some descriptions (Dutch) are of an orange 
rather than a red rim. 

Bergerac 11 Y-Y (Gerritsen 1972) Gerritsen 1984 

Is the corona code right? One recent grower catalogues it as white. 

Beryl's Little Sister 6 Y-Y 

Is this consistently different from Beryl, warranting registration in 
its own right? 

Damson 2 W-O (P.D. Williams pre-1925) 

Is the colour code right? The perianth has been described (1930s, 
1962) as yellow or partly yellow and the corona as red. 

Easter Bonnet 2 W-P (Meyer) Ponsonby 1956 

Is the corona code right? In current experience in the UK and 
Europe it has yellow at the base and sometimes mid-zone too. 

Glory of Leiden 1 W-Y (de Graaff pre-1897) 

Is the perianth code right? Several early sources suggest yellow 
instead (albeit a shade lighter than the corona). 

Highfield Beauty 8 Y-GYO (Mott) Mott 1964 

Is there indeed green at the base of the corona? If so, is it promi¬ 
nent enough to warrant coding? 

Ida May 2 W-P (b) (Glover) Glover 1968 

Is the corona code right? Two current sources have YRW instead. 

Pease-Blossom 7 Y-Y (b) (Gray pre-1938) 

Is the division right? Gray listed the flower at one time among 
jonquil hybrids (Div. 7) and later among triandrus (Div. 5) 

Silver Shell 11 Y-W (Gerritsen) Gerritsen 1983 

Is the perianth code right? It has recently been catalogued as white. 
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Solo 1 Y-Y (Gerritsen) Gerritsen 1965 

Is there a second flower of the same name? The Solo recently 
exhibited and catalogued has more colours in it than the plain 
yellow signified by the old code for the 1908 flower. 

Topolino 1 Y-Y (Gerritsen) Gerritsen 1965 

Is the perianth code right? though registered by Gerritsen as yellow, 
it appears in his catalogues as white, and at least one present-day 
stockholder would describe it as white. 


WELLS KNIERIM 

Word has reached us of the sad news that Wells Knierim 
died of cancer on December 8th, 1992. 

Mr. Knierim was a life member of ADS, and had been a 
member since 1955. He had served the Society as a Board 
member for thirty years, serving as a Regional Director, Vice- 
President, President, Librarian, Treasurer, as well as chairman 
of important committees as the Audit Committee, the 
Nominating Committee, and several conventions held in 
Portland. 

He was the recipient of the Society's Silver Medal in 1970, 
and that citation said in part, “He has been an untiring worker 
and has never declined to carry out a job or assignment. He 
has been a fine and impartial judge and has by his own influence 
and the example of his flowers made more than one show a 
success." 

Mr, Knierim could often be seen at shows either entering his 
blooms or photographing the winners. But if that was the only 
time you saw him, you missed the best part of him. He loved 
his flowers and was generous in sharing his knowledge of them 
as well as his surplus bulbs. Individuals and public gardens 
around the country were the recipients of his bulbs. 

Mr. Knierim had attended every convention through 1992, 
when he was able to enjoy one last convention put on by “his 
gals” in Columbus. 

If was through his efforts — and financial contribution — that 
the March 1983 Journo/ had color pictures. Of course he knew 
that once we saw how great the Journal looked, we’d never 
go back to just black and white. 

Mr. Knierim has led us, encouraged us, taught in our schools, 
and been our friend. He will be sorely missed. 
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WHERE CAN I GET? 


An old daffodil, with doubling only in the trumpet.Sonja Razey 

(possibly a double form of pseudonarcissusPj 1681 Cleman Dr. 

Naches, WA 98937 


Mahmoud 3 W-R..,, 
Bahram 2 W-0 
Huntsman 2 Y-R 
Royal Mail 2 Y-O 
Early Mist 2 W-W 
Avala 2 Y-R 
Mill Reef 1 Y-Y 
Devon Loch 1 W-W 
Gay Trip 4 W-WRR 


.John R. Kibler 

Route 3, Box 168 
Warrenton, Virginia 22186 


HERE AND THERE 

From Walter Betzold in Pittsburg comes word of the beginnings of 
a new daffodil group. A first meeting was held last fall which was 
attended by 13 people, with another four who had previous 
commitments, interested in joining. A second meeting was held in 
February, and plans are in the works for a show on April 17 — not 
an ADS show yet, but a show to display a wide array of daffodils to 
the public. The group is to be known as the Daffodils and Shady 
Gardens Club, and also plans to host a show in July. Isn’t it wonderful 
what a few enthusiastic people can do! For more information, contact 
Walter at 131 Rochester Rd., Pittsburgh, PA 15229 

A gardener who lost his home in the fire that burned much of 
Oakland, California in the Fall of 1991 has spearheaded the 
establishment of a permanent garden in memory of the persons who 
died in the fire. The garden is in the devastated area. The City of 
Oakland has provided the property; private contractors donated the 
equipment, labor, and materials to prepare the garden; the local Water 
District is providing water for the garden; and nurseries, individuals, 
and Community organizations have provided the plants and trees. 

The memorial garden is composed mainly of native trees and plants, 
but its founder, Gordon Piper, received a special request from Judith 
Kaye McGinnis to include a plot of daffodils in memory of her husband, 
Gregor E. McGinnis. Gregor, who died while attempting to save their 
home, had a special love of daffodils. In response, Sid DuBose of 
Stockton, California is registering one of his daffodil seedlings as “Gregor 
McGinnis,” and has donated the entire stock to the new garden. The 
daffodils were planted in October, 1992 and will bloom with the garden’s 
opening this Spring. 
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A lot of sad news made its way to the office the last part of 1992. 
We lost a lot of good friends and long-time members. Besides those 
already noted elsewhere in these pages, we have lost Mrs. Clark T. 
Randt, a member of the Board of Directors from 1982 - 1984. Mickey 
was an Accredited Judge and a stalwart in years past at the Greenwich 
show, doing whatever was needed and always with a marvelous 
chuckle. 

Mrs. Henry Prange (Miriam), of Indianapolis, was an Accredited 
Judge and had been a member since 1956. I came to know Virginia 
Fletcher, of Virginia, at conventions, and always looked forward to seeing 
her there. Also an Accredited Judge, she always had a smile on her 
face. Mrs. Z.R. Prentiss of Akron, who had been a member since 1963, 
and Dr. W.L. Brown, a Life Member from Iowa, also died this past year. 

Bill Schrader of Sandusky, and Victor Roozen of Holland, both 
long-time members, each lost his beloved wife shortly before the end 
of the year. 

Our sympathies to all their families. 


SPRING, SPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING 

Spring, Spring beautiful Spring 
All the birds is on the wing, 

My, My, how absurd 
/ thought the wing was on the bird! 

All of you gentle readers who have participated in organizing an ADS 
National Show and Convention will understand the last minute anxieties 
which assail the members of the Tennessee Daffodil Societies. Concern 
over each separate event gives way to a general worry that something 
has been overlooked about which we should worry. 

With a knock on wood and final stroking of the official rabbit’s foot, 
the plans for the 1993 Tennessee convention and national show of 
the American Daffodil Society are in place. 

If the weather cooperates, and when did it ever, a profusion of blooms 
from the Northern half of the Daffodil Kingdom will arrive to compete, 
be admired, and inspire the “wish lists” we will all prepare. 

The personnel at the Convention Headquarters, Loew s Vanderbilt 
Plaza Hotel, have been more than helpful and express their excitement 
over the spectacle we have promised them. Reservations are being 
received daily. 

Only one thing is missing so far — and only you can supply that, 

Y O U 


15? 



REITERATION OR REMINDERS? 


Jean e. Driver, Sub-chairman, Intermediates 


In articles on Intermediate sized daffodils, it has been emphasized 
that hybridizers of quality, new cultivars of this size range be encouraged. 
We don’t want to lose these flowers, 

For the “plain” average gardener, these bulbs are often found to be 
hardier than the miniature daffodils, are good naturalizers, and are 
especially suited to meet the needs of the landscape plans of smaller 
or limited areas. 

The show enthusiasts have been reassured that only Divisions 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 12 would be represented on the suggested list, so as not to 
jeopardize the other divisions that are partially dependent on the smaller 
flowers for the show bench. 

The hybridizers and commercial growers have been asked to share 
their opinions on flowers they would consider as good intermediates 
in the suggested divisions. The list that was printed in the June 1992 
Journal gave as many sources as were known. Some growers are trying 
to increase the quantity of bulbs of this beginning list, and make these 
gems more available. Availability and increased stocks are the key to 
greater demand and appreciation. 

Although very few 1993 shows include an Intermediate class in the 
schedules, do take a careful look at the flower presentations, and focus 
on cultivars that might be considered a good intermediate, and then 
share that observation or opinion. 

Did you see the small flowers in the local show? If not, why not? 
Gardeners, how did your local show fare in meeting your expectations 
and needs? In future shows. Intermediates could add a little dimension 
toward public understanding and appreciation. 

It’s the time of the year when gardens come alive. With spring, 
gardeners reap the harvest of spring/summer planning and buying, fall 
planting, and winter patience. Do try to keep the Intermediate daffodils 
in your 1993-94 scheme. You will not be disappointed. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Catalogue Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

1992 ADDITIONS TO THE MINIATURE LIST 

First Kiss, 6 Y-Y. Mrs. Goethe Link, Hybridizer. 

“Adds to early flowering cultivars, very long lasting in inclement weather, 
a good multiplier.” First flowered in 1985. Length of corona 20 mm., 
diameter of corona 12 mm., length of perianth segments 20 mm., 
diameter of flower 38 mm. Height of leaves 306 mm. Other comments, 
“very dainty, petals rather narrow with medium reflex, clear, deep yellow 
throughout. 

Little Sunshine, 6 Y-Y: Jerry and Eileen Frey, Hybridizers. 

“Similar to Mite but with broader petals, very good cydamineus 
characteristics/’ Diameter of corona 23 mm., diameter of flower 30 mm., 
(flattened 40mm.) length of perianth segments 18mm., length of whole 
flower 40 mm., height of scape 140 mm., height of leaves 215 
to 360 mm. 


DAFFODILS 1992 - 93 


The latest in the annual production of RHS daffodil yearbooks reached 
us at the year’s end, and along with the traditional show reports from 
Britain, continues the series of articles on “The Modern (post-King Alfred) 
Daffodil as a Garden Plant.” Topics covered include “Garden 
Worthiness,” “Buying Daffodil Bulbs,” “The Price of Novelties,” “Of 
Pests and Diseases,” “Daffodils in the Landscape,” and “General 
Aftercare.” 

Several British experts choose their eleven favorite daffodils; and 
Richard Perrignon, one of our Australian members, discusses “Some 
New Paths in Tazetta Breeding.” 

John Blanchard takes us with him on his latest trip to Morocco in 
pursuit of daffodils, and also discusses Narcissus rupicola and its allies. 

There is a nice appreciation of George Tarry, who writes about the 
English season for us each year, on his being awarded the Peter Ban 
Memorial Trophy, an honor which has gone unrecorded in these pages. 

Packed into these 115 pages is something for almost everyone, with 
a bit of history by Sally Kington of the daffodil in print, including 
reproductions of some early drawings, to the latest show results. This 
is one you won’t want to miss. 

It is available from the office for $10.00. 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 

After each issue of the Journal goes into the mail, we invariably get 
some back because an address is not current. This causes extra expense 
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for us, and a delay in sending the Journal on to you. Please, when 
you move, remember to send us a change of address card at the same 
time you notify your other correspondents. As Ed says, thanks for your 
support. 

Many of you will probably get the Timber Press catalogue, as they 
publish several of the books we list. If there are other books listed in 
their catalogue that you would like to order, consider ordering them 
through the office. It won’t cost you any more, and as we get a small 
discount, ADS will pick up a little extra change. 

Have you ever attended an ADS convention? No? It’s really a lot 
of fun and a good way to meet others who share your love of daffodils. 
The Tennessee people are famous for their “Southern hospitality;” so 
if you’ve never attended before, why not make the Nashville convention 
your first? I’m looking forward to meeting you there! 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 


REPORT OF THE MINIATURE COMMITTEE 

In 1992 there were five cultivars that received two applications for 
inclusion in the ADS Miniature List. 

Chappie, 7 Y-O, (Roberta Watrous) and Oz, 6 Y-Y, (William Pannill). 
Both of these flowers are from United States hybridizers. We would 
appreciate additional comments on these flowers in 1993. 

The other candidates are from Glenbrook Farm in Tasmania. They 
are described in the catalogue as follows: 

Angel’s Whisper — (Div. 5 Y-Y) Seedling no. 4/88 bred from N. 
friondrus albus x N. fernandesii. A really top class little plant with elegant, 
lemon bell flowers with reflexing petals. Usually four pendant blooms 
per stem. Blooms from early well into mid-late season. Superb for garden 
and show. Bjerring Trophy, Westbury ’91, in 1992, a Champion Award, 
Hobart, Bjerring Trophy, Westbury and Gold Ribbon, U.S.A. 

Little Missus — (Div. 7 Y-Y) Seedling no. 1/88 bred from N. 
fernandesii x N. cyclamineus. A remarkable miniature which starts 
flowering here in late May or the first week of June. Each bulb produces 
second and third flower stems carrying the season right through till mid 
September. Each stem carries three, and just occasionally four, neat 
blooms of yellow. Petals are barely reflexing, trumpet-cups are neat, 
tubular shape. Small, refined growth. Champion Miniature, Canberra 
’91, Champion Miniature, Hobart, ’92. 

Snook — (Div. 6 Y-Y. Seedling no. 4/87 bred from N. neuadensis 
x N. cyclamineus. An excellent little garden and show flower. Smooth 
swept back petals and long, slender trumpet. Medium yellow throughout. 
Flowers early - mid season. Increases steadily. This should prove to 
be a favorite miniature cyclamineus hybrid. 
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If you would like to try these interesting new hybrids please write: 
Glenbrook Bulb Farm, 28 Russell Road, Claremont, Tasmania, 7011 

Please send comments to: Nancy R. Wilson, Chairman, Miniature 
Committee, 6526 Briceland-Thorn Road, Garberville, CA 95542 (Note 
Zip Code change). Application Forms for Miniature Candidates are 
available at your request. 


—NANCY WILSON, Miniature Chairman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 

12 September, 1992,9:00 a.m. Stouffers Hotel. Baltimore, Maryland 

A regular meeting of the Board of Directors was held with 32 Directors and 3 members 
present, President Ezell presided and Secretary Pardue recorded. 

REPORTS OF THE OFFICERS 

President Ezell welcomed the Board of Directors to Baltimore, MD., and thanked 
Joan George for arranging the meeting. The following appointments were made: 

Ann Donald Smith will fill the position of Regional Director for the Middle Atlantic 
Region. She will assume the Directorship vacated by Mr. Donald King who has resigned 
due to health reasons. 

Bob Jerrell will be the Data Bank Chairman. Dr, Tom Throckmorton has resigned 
and recommended that Mr Jerrell be appointed. 

Tag Bourne will serve on the Nominating Committee and be the chairman of the 
group. Others serving on the committee are Rodney Armstrong, Delia Bankhead, Susan 
Barker, and Eve Robertson. 

Secretary Pardue requested that the minutes of the April 1992 Board meeting be 
approved as mailed. Motion carried. 

Second Vice-President Ager reported that fall board meetings will be arranged in 
the future with a central location being sought. Elise Cheeseborough has extended an 
invitation for the board to hold the Fall 1993 Board Meeting in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Chapel Hill is serviced by the Raleigh-Durham airport. 

Treasurer Stettinius reported that the Society is financially healthy. The membership 
level is at 1300 but we should be operating with a membership of 1600. Dues will 
not be raised at this time. We will need to have some type of interim measure to maintain 
the viability of the Society. The Society will be in the black if the last two quarters are good. 

Reports were received from the following Regions: Northeast, Middle Atlantic, 
Southeast, Midwest. Southern, Southwest and Pacific. 

Mrs. Gripshover distributed new Board Manuals. 

AWARDS: Mr. Spotts reported 36 ADS approved shows were held in 1992 with a 
27,676 bloom count. Six shows had over 1,000 blooms. He reported that two factors 
were apparent in the Walnut Creek CA. show: (1) Many blooms came from areas 
to the North and (2) local exhibitors produced late season blooms that were not grown 
a few years ago. With the trying weather of the past few years, be encouraged exhibitors 
to grow more late season cultivars. Also he suggested that shows in warm climates 
might consider advancing their show dates by one week. 

DATA BANK: Mary Lou Gripshover continues to update the Data Bank, The Stud 
Book in Des Moines is being kept by Bob Jerrell, 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: Kitty Frank reported that the Journal is still being 
published four times a year. She thanked those members of the Board who have 
submitted articles and requested articles on u good garden cultivars in my area”. She 
announced that after eight years of service she will step down as Editor of the Journo/ 
when Richard Ezell leaves office. 
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FINANCE: Treasurer Joe Stettinius reported (1) the transfer of $500 from the genera! 
fund to the membership fund for the Jack Romine life membership. (2) Award the 
Executive Director a $1,000 bonus for 1993 payable in the 3rd quarter, (3) Amortize 
life membership using the COLA figure, Sept. 30 , 1992 (4) Investment policy — 
$17,000 be rolled over until spring 1993. (5) A computer upgrade will probably be 
required within the next two years. 

JUDGES & SCHOOLS: Naomi Liggett reported that three refreshers will be held. 
Course II will be held in Clinton, Mississippi; Course III will be held in Hernando, 
Mississippi; and Courve IV in Blue Lake, California. Currently there are 219 accredited 
judges, 33 Student judges and 41 accredited judges retired. 

MEMBERSHIP: Delia Bankhead reported membership as of 8/13/92 is 1291 domestic 
and foreign 168 for a total of 1459. The American Horticultural Society Affiliate 
Membership plan for ADS members will be offered in the December Journal. The Garden 
Writers’ Committee is formed and working on a series of articles for gardening magazines. 
There has been correspondence with the National Council of State Garden Clubs in 
respect to establishing an award for daffodils in federated shows. She requested at least 
one representative from each region to work on the membership committee. A new 
slide program has been requested to use in membership development. 

MINIATURES & INTERMEDIATES: Nancy Wilson sent a report announcing that 
two new cultivars have been added to the American Daffodil Society Miniature List. 
They are First Kiss 6 Y-Y and Little Sunshine 6 Y-Y. 

ROUND ROBINS: Leslie Anderson sent a report stating that The Hybridizers robin 
file of letters has been lost, It has been restarted, The Southeastern Robin is slow and 
the Historic Robins and 5 to 9 ar the fastest moving. 

SLIDE PROGRAMS: Kirby Fong reported that 30 slide sets have been sent for 1992 
and one for 1993. Income is $438.18, expenses are $79.54 for a profit of $358.64, 
Shipping containers are needed. Board members suggested that videos be investigated. 

CONVENTION REPORT: Naomi Liggett filed a report for the 1992 convention held 
in Columbus, Ohio. There were 176 registrants, A surplus of $1242.06 was turned over. 

NEW BUSINESS 

1993 BUDGET: Treasurer Joe Stettinius presented the proposed budget. There not 
being an increase in dues, he suggested that a fund raising drive annually be held until 
the membership stabilizes. He moved that the budget be accepted. Jocelyn Turner 
seconded. Motion carried. 

ACCREDITATION OF FOREIGN JUDGES: Bob Spotts presented the following 
resolution. That the American Daffodil Society recognize as an ADS Accredited Judge 
any person who (1) is an ADS member and (2) has been evaluated and formally 
recognized as a Daffodil Judge by one of the following Societies. The Daffodil Society 
(Britain), Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, Australian Daffodil Society, Tasmanian 
Daffodil Council, New Zealand Daffodil Society. Dick Frank moved that the proposal 
be accepted. Seconded by Jack Romine. 

RHS PROPOSAL ON SPLIT-CORONA DAFFODILS: Mary Lou Gripshover 
presented the Narcissus Classification Advisory Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the Daffodil Committee of the Royal General Bulb Growers’ Association 
of Holland (KAVB) proposal for the revision of the Division 11 to read: 

DIVISION 11 - SPLIT-CORONA DAFFODIL OF GARDEN ORIGIN 
Corona split rather than lobed and for at least half its length 
a) Collar Daffodils 

Split-corona daffodils with the corona segments opposite the perianth 
segments; the corona segments in two whorls of three 
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b) Papillon Daffodils 

Split-corona daffodils with the corona segments alternate to the perianth 
segments; the corona segments in a single whorl of six. 

Mary Lou Gripshover moved that the proposal be accepted. Seconded by Stan Baird. 
Motion carried. The outcome of the consultation will be published in the Year Book 
and in Register Supplement no. 19 in Autumn 1993. 

SPECIES CONSERVATION: President Ezell brought to the Board’s attention the 
interest in species and the problems that have been reported of the dwindling habitats 
of wild species. For effectiveness a committee needs to interact with foreign countries 
such as the Netherlands. Spain and Portugal to address this problem. The Executive 
committee approved the make-up of such a committee which would contact high-level 
persons in foreign countries for their input in addressing the conservation of species 
daffodils. The committee suggested: Helen Link, Louisa Conrad, Bill Tlchnor, Kathy 
Andersen and Steve Vinisky, chairman. 

Marilyn Howe moved that an ad hoc committee on the conservation of Narcissus 
species be appointed. Seconded by Bob Spotfs. Motion carried. 

There being two requests to bring up business not on the agenda, Dick Frank moved 
the suspension of the standing rule that new business items for action must be published 
30 days in advance of meeting. Seconded by Jack Romine. Motion carried. 

RHS Proposal for Changes in Division 6 and Green Eyes 

Mary Lou Gripshover presented a request from the Royal Horticultural Society 
Narcissus Classification Advisory Committee that the ADS give their view on alterations 
of the definition of Division 6 and Green Eyes. 

Division 6 present definition-characteristics of N. cyclamineus clearly evident; usually 
one flower to a stem; perianth segments reflexed; flower at an acute angle to the stem, 
with a very short pedicel (“neck”). 

Alterations to the definition — 

for usually one flower to a stem read one /lower to a stem 
for reflexed read significantly reflexed 

Mary Lou Gripshover moved that the RHS proposal be accepted. Seconded by Susan 
Raybourne. After much discussion the motion was withdrawn. 

Mary Lou Gripshover made a new motion to accept the RHS proposal for alteration 
to the definition — for usually one flower to a stem read one flower to a stem. Seconded 
by Kitty Frank, Motion defeated. 

Mary Lou Gripshover moved that the RHS proposal for alteration to the definition 
— for reflexed read significantly reflexed. Seconded by Kirby Fong. Motion carried. 

Green Eyes present guideline — The green at the eye zone may be included in the 
colour code if the colour is in the corona itself, not simply showing through from the 
perianth tube. It should be plain to see from a distance. 

Alter the guideline to read: the green at the eye zone of a daffodil, whether in tube 
or corona, may be included in the colour code if it is prominent and is plain to see 
from a distance. 

Mary Lou Gripshover moved that the RHS proposal for alteration to Green Eyes 
guideline be accepted. Seconded by Jaydee Ager. Motion carried, 15 in favor, 12 against. 

REALIGNMENT OF ADS REGIONS. See December 1992 Journal , p 90. 

Discussion : An Ad Hoc Committee be formed to investigate the membership and 
regional boundaries. Motion carried. There were 2 dissenting votes. 

There being not further business to conduct the meeting was adjourned. 

— RUTH J. PARDUE, Recording Secretary 
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PRIZE WINNERS 1991 


Mary Lou Gripshover, MUford, Ohio 


M n 1976, I compiled a listing of prize-winning daffodils, and 
repeated the exercise in 1981. So, after ten years, it seemed it 
was time to try it again. The Awards Chairman kindly sent a request 
with the show ribbons asking that the show chairman, or awards 
chairman, record all daffodils which won any ribbon at the show. Many 
show chairmen obliged, and it is to them that thanks are due for this 
article. Without them, it could not have been done. Their reports were 
supplemented by adding the Gold, White, Purple, Miniature Gold, and 
Miniature White Ribbon winners to the report. Points were assigned: 
blue, 4; red, 3; yellow, 2; white, 1; and special award, 5. The results 
were then tallied to come up with the following list of the best of the 


best 

— those flowers which had 75 

points or more. 


1 . 

Stratosphere 

176 

15. 

Thalia 

87 

2. 

Gull 

138 

16. 

Sweetness 

85 

3. 

Foundling 

133 

17. 

Charity May 

83 

4. 

Pipit 

130 


Dainty Miss 

83 

5. 

Tahiti 

126 

19. 

Silver Chimes 

82 

6. 

Rapture 

122 


Yellow Cheerfulness 

82 

7. 

Daydream 

119 

21 

Bravoure 

81 

8. 

Bell Song 

118 

22. 

Tuesday’s Child 

80 

9. 

Conestoga 

107 

23. 

Rainbow 

77 

10. 

Broom hill 

96 


Tripartite 

77 


Geranium 

96 

25. 

Beryl 

76 

12. 

Golden Aura 

94 


Salome 

76 

13. 

Ice Wings 

93 

27. 

Avalanche 

75 


Actaea 

93 





Of the top 27, 14 were on the list in 1981: Stratosphere , Foundling, 
Pipit, Tahiti, Daydream, Geranium, Golden Aura, Actaea, Thalia, 
Sweetness, Charity May, Dainty Miss, Silver Chimes, and Beryl. 1 have 
been pondering why there should be so many from the so-called “minor 
divisions/’ One reason, of course, must be their widespread availability. 
Another reason might be that there are so many more from which to 
choose in the first four divisions that more cultivars find their way to 
the exhibition table. Yet there is no denying that flowers that stay at 
the top of the list for exhibition for ten years have more going for them 
than availability! Obviously, there is quality there. It’s a good list to give 
to beginning growers. 
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Keeping to the same 75-point criteria, the best miniatures are listed 
below. 


1 . 

Hawera 

258 

6. 

Sundial 

116 

2. 

Segovia 

250 

7. 

Jumblie 

113 

3. 

Minnow 

155 

8. 

Pixie’s Sister 

104 

4. 

bu/bocodium (various) 

179 

9. 

April Tears 

91 

5. 

rup/co/a 

120 

10. 

jonquilla 

Stafford 

85 

85 


Again, availability plays a part along with quality. Another thing which 
certainly plays a part is the fact that the 1991 season was an early one. 
In another year, different blooms might have been shown. 

Following is a list by division. I was going to break it down to follow 
a typical show schedule — but I got lazy! You'll have to figure that part 
out for yourself. So here they are — the prize winners for 1991. 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


1 . 

Bravoure 

81 

8. 

Downpatrick 

30 

2. 

Chiloquin 

60 

9. 

Arctic Gold 

28 

3 

Mt. Hood 

49 


Comal 

28 

4. 

Silent Valley 

43 

11. 

Golden Vale 

27 

5. 

Panache 

42 


White Star 

27 

6 . 

Pink Silk 

37 

13. 

Akala 

26 

7. 

Glenfarclas 

32 

14. 

Memento 

25 


TEST TUBES FOR DISPLAY, TRANSPORATION, SHOWS 


We have added several new sizes of tubes as a result of requests from several 
people. Current sizes and prices per dozen are: 

6 x 50 mm 

1.80 

16 x 100 mm 

3.25 

10 x 75 mm 

2.00 

16 x 125 mm 

3.50 

12 x 75 mm 

2.25 

* 16 x 150 mm 

3.75 

*13 x 100 mm 

2.40 

18 x 150 mm 

4.60 

15 x 85 mm 

3.15 

20 x 150 mm 

6.00 

*25 x 150 mm 

7.20 

• 

Recommended Sizes 


AD prices are F.O.B. Cinnamtnson. New Jersey. We wiU ship via UPS ground service unless 
requested otherwise. Shipping charges of $4 00 will be adequate for at least one dozen 
tubes, with actual shipping charges being included for larger orders, 

LEE’S BOTANICAL SUPPLY 

351 Buttonwood Lane • Clnnarninson. NJ 08077 • 609-829-6557 • Fax: 609-786-1314 



PERMANENT METAL FLOWER 
and GARDEN MARKERS 

US Made Quality and Satisfaction since 1936 

Style C: Rosa Marker 

100-10" $19 00 * 15* $21 20 * 20" $25.00 

Style E: Nursery 

100-10" $22.80 • 15" $25.85 • 20" $29.00 

Style G: Single Staff -100 - 20" $22.65 
Style D: Swinger 100 - 10’$17.25 

S hipping and Handling (Continental US A only): Zip codes 
under 75000 add $3.90 per 100; over 75000 add $5.75 
per 100. OHO residents add 6% sales lax. SEND FOR 
FREE BROCHURE. Satisfaction guaranteed 

EON INDUSTRIES 

P.O. Box 11, Depi. D 
Utterly Center, Ohio 43532 
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LONG- 

-CUPPED DAFFODILS 


1 . 

Gull 

138 

24. 

Amber Castle 

43 

2. 

Daydream 

119 

25. 

Loch Hope 

41 

3. 

Conestoga 

107 

26. 

Resplendent 

40 

4. 

Broomhill 

96 

27. 

Camelot 

37 

5. 

Golden Aura 

94 


Areley Kings 

37 

6. 

Rainbow 

77 

29. 

Canisp 

35 

7. 

Salome 

76 


Churchman 

35 

8. 

Pure Joy 

65 


Golden Joy 

35 

9. 

Gold Convention 

62 


Top Notch 

35 

10. 

Festivity 

61 

33. 

Inverpolly 

34 

11. 

Modulux 

60 


Suede 

34 

12. 

Ashmore 

58 

35. 

Bethany 

33 


Homestead 

58 


Fly Half 

33 

14. 

Chapeau 

55 

37. 

Kelanne 

32 

15. 

Dailmanach 

54 

38. 

Bryanston 

31 


Fragrant Rose 

54 

39. 

Starmount 

30 

17. 

Precedent 

52 


Symphonette 

30 

18. 

River Queen 

51 


Absegami 

30 

19. 

Shining Light 

50 

42. 

Williamsburg 

29 


Torridon 

50 

43. 

Limpkin 

28 

21. 

Scipio 

49 


Demand 

28 

22. 

Loch Lundie 

48 


Crenelet 

28 


Misty Glen 

48 





SHORT 

-CUPPED DAFFODILS 


1 . 

Purbeck 

68 

15. 

Park Springs 

34 

2. 

Cairn Toul 

50 


Rivendell 

34 


Achduart 

50 

17. 

Aircastle 

33 

3. 

Ariel 

46 

18. 

Sunapee 

30 


Merlin 

46 


Rockall 

30 

5. 

Lancaster 

45 

20. 

Glen wherry 

29 

6 . 

Dateline 

42 


Rim Ride 

29 

7. 

Altruist 

40 

22. 

Suave 

27 

8. 

Verwood 

39 

23. 

Silken Sails 

26 


Doctor Hugh 

39 

24. 

Corofin 

25 


Angel 

39 


Spindletop 

25 

11. 

Molten Lava 

37 


Dallas 

25 

12. 

Vernal Prince 

36 


Painted Desert 

25 

13. 

Centre Ville 

35 





Colley Gate 

35 





DOUBLE DAFFODILS (one to a stem) 


1 . 

Tahiti 

126 

6. 

Spun Honey 

34 

2. 

Unique 

54 

7. 

Daphne 

33 

3. 

Tonga 

45 

8. 

Elixer 

31 

4. 

Angkor 

42 

9. 

White Lion 

30 

5. 

Acropolis 

35 

10. 

Achentoul 

24 




Grebe 

24 


DOUBLE DAFFODILS (multiple florets) 


1 . 

Yellow Cheerfulness 

82 

4. 

Erlicher 

56 

2. 

Sir Winston Churchill 

59 

5. 

Bridal Crown 

39 

3. 

Cheerfullness 

58 

6. 

White Marvel 

21 
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TRIANDRUS DAFFODILS 


1 . 

Ice Wings 

93 

9. 

Lavalier 

44 

2. 

Thalia 

87 


Mission Bells 

44 

3. 

Tuesday’s Child 

80 

11. 

Sidhe 

37 

4. 

Saberwing 

68 

12. 

Jovial 

33 


Sunday Chimes 

68 

13. 

Liberty Bells 

31 

6. 

Lapwing 

50 

14. 

Jingle Bells 

29 

7. 

Arish Mell 

48 

15. 

Petrel 

28 

8, 

Akepa 

47 

16. 

Tresamble 

26 




17. 

Johanna 

25 


CYCLAMINEUS 

DAFFODILS 


1 . 

Foundling 

133 

11. 

Bushtit 

33 

2. 

Rapture 

122 

12. 

Cazique 

32 

3, 

Charity May 

83 

13. 

Bilbo 

30 

4. 

Beryl 

76 

14. 

Dove Wings 

29 

5. 

Jenny 

64 


Ibis 

29 

6. 

Elizabeth Ann 

46 


Larkwhistle 

29 


Willet 

46 

17. 

Backchat 

25 

8. 

Urchin 

43 


Trena 

25 

9, 

Jack Snipe 

37 

19. 

Lilac Charm 

24 

10, 

Golden Wings 

36 


Rival 

24 



JONQUILLA DAFFODILS 


1 , 

Stratosphere 

176 

10. 

Indian Maid 

44 

2. 

Pipit 

130 

11. 

Triller 

42 

3. 

Bell Song 

118 

12. 

Suzy 

39 

4. 

Sweetness 

85 

13. 

Pueblo 

37 

5, 

Dainty Miss 

83 

14. 

Intrigue 

36 

6. 

Quail 

72 

15. 

Dickcissel 

35 

7. 

Eland 

64 


Step Forward 

35 

8. 

Circuit 

59 

17. 

Pretty Miss 

34 

9. 

Oryx 

50 

18. 

Oregon Gold 

25 



TAZETTA DAFFODILS 


1 . 

Geranium 

96 

6. 

Golden Dawn 

65 

2, 

Silver Chimes 

82 

7. 

Motmot 

31 

3, 

Avalanche 

75 


Radiant Gem 

31 

4. 

Hoopoe 

68 

9, 

Matador 

29 

5. 

Highfield Beauty 

67 

10. 

Martha Washington 

24 



$tyi)k$w$fiirkj)!S 

Quality Show Flowers 

standard - intermediate - miniature 


Jeanie (McKillop) Driver 
1105 S.E. Christensen Road 
Corbett, Oregon 97019 
{Telephone 503 695-5190) 
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POETICUS DAFFODILS 


1. Actea 

93 

7. Poet’s Way 

34 

2. Killearnan 

65 

8. Thackeray 

33 

3, Angel Eyes 

43 

9. Bright Angel 

22 

4, Cantabile 

39 

10. Secret Circle 

20 

Mara 

39 

Starlet 

20 

6, Campion 

35 

Webster 

20 


SPECIES DAFFODILS 


1. x odorus (all varieties combined) 

38 


2. poeticus (all varieties combined) 

35 



SPLIT-CORONA DAFFODILS 


1. Tripartite 

77 

3. Cassata 

20 

2. Phantom 

42 

4. Orangery 

18 



Tiritomba 

18 


MISCELLANEOUS DAFFODILS 


1. Dovekie 

27 

2. Bittern 

11 



REGOJJ 

TRAIL 


D'A* F * T O* D -1 • L‘5 


Exceptional 

Daffodils 

for 

Show & Garden 


Your Source for Murray Evans 

and Bill Pannill Hybrids 

OREGON TRAIL DAFFODILS 

41905 SE Louden Corbett, Oregon 97019 

Write for Free Catalog 
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JACK S. ROMINE 


It was with a deep sense of personal loss that northern 
California daffodil enthusiasts learned of Jack Romine’s sudden 
death from heart failure on November 21, 1992. Having just 
completed a term as ADS president, Jack also served as a 
Regional Vice President and chaired the first ADS convention 
to be held in San Francisco. In the fall of 1967, almost exactly 
25 years ago, twelve of us met in Jack’s home to organize the 
Northern California Daffodil Society. It would be but the first 
of many occasions when Jack would open his home to NCOS 
dinners and other daffodil events. Ever the gracious host, his 
warmth and informality invariably put every one at ease. 

While Jack’s many contributions to our local daffodil society 
and to the ADS are well known, what is not so well known, 
perhaps, is that Jack was far from a one-species gardener. His 
horticultural interests were broad and diverse. In addition to 
hybridizing daffodils, he was also a successful hybridizer of 
hemerocallis, being among the first to induce tetraploidy in 
hemerocallis through the use of colchicine. He served on the 
Board of Directors of the American Hemerocallis Society, as 
President of the California Horticultural Society, and was active 
in the American Rock Garden Society and the American Iris 
Society. He was truly the complete horticulturist, his knowledge 
of plants virtually encyclopedic. Of his daffodil introductions, 
Little Soldier, a charming and distinct miniature, is perhaps best 
known. He also introduced Old Smoothie, 1 Y-Y. Jack loved 
growing rare and unusual plants and shared both his plants and 
his expertise unselfishly. Those of us fortunate enough to visit 
his garden were often the recipients of his unfailing generosity. 
If you admired a choice new hemerocallis, he would 
immediately grab a spade and give you a division, even when 
the plant was really too small to divide. 

Jack taught English at Merritt College in Oakland for many 
years and authored several successful textbooks. Those of us 
privileged to have known this warm, generous, multi-talented 
man are the richer for the experience. He will be long 
remembered by a host of friends in the gardening world. 
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JMmorial Contributions 


DONALD S. KING.Dr. & Mrs. Marvin Andersen 

Mr. & Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Driver 
Mrs. Elisha Hanson 
Ms. Marilynn Howe 
Mr. & Mrs. Johannes Krahmer 
Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis 
Mrs. William R. Mackinney 
Mr. & Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr. 
Mrs. Thomas W. Smith 
Mrs. Jocelyn T. Turner 

VIRGINIA FLETCHER.Mr. & Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks 

(Mrs. Donald F. Fletcher, Jr.) Mrs. David W. Corson 

Mrs. Thomas W. Smith 

JACK S. ROMINE...Dr, & Mrs. Marvin Andersen 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank Driver 
Ms. Marilynn Howe 
Mr. & Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr. 

Mr. Robert Spotts 
Mr. & Mrs. Stephen Vinisky 

WELLS KNIERIM.....Mr. & Mrs. Hubert Bourne 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank Driver 
Mr. & Mrs. Paul Gripshover 
Ms. Marilynn Howe 
Mr. & Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr, 

MICKEY RANDT.....Mrs. Cathleen D, Riley 

(Mrs. Clark T. Randt) 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Annual Dues $8,50. Write to: 

GALEN L. GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 22003 
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MY STORY OF CREVETTE 


DELIA BANKHEAD, Hi/fetoro, Virginia 

Producing a truly distinctive new miniature hybrid is no easy task. 
Unlike the breeder of standards, the miniature breeder has a much 
smaller pool of possible parents from which to find a desired 
characteristic. Most of these are species, which often have a different 
chromosome count than the ‘usual’ 14 or 28, and so produce sterile 
offspring, making continued line breeding impossible. There are very 
few fertile miniature hybrids, and those that are tend to produce look- 
alike children. This is why we see so many similar cultivars on the ADS 
Miniature List, and why most are either all yellow, white/yellow or all 
white. Introducing other colores into miniatures, which generally involves 
the use of a standard for one parent, has been an elusive goal for many, 
so the arrival of any new miniature with orange, red or pink in the cup 
is a major event, and should be greeted with a bit of fanfare. Here, 
then, is my little tale of 61-44A. 

April, 1986 found me in London, just before the big RHS Show. 
I had come at the gracious invitation of Barbara Abel Smith, who met 
me, carried me off to her beautiful Orchard House near Hertford and 
fed me a splendid lunch. We then went to work selecting seedlings 
and her introductions for both the competitive exhibits and her trade 
stand (which is also in competition in England.) Later, we drove into 
London and worked much of the night at the show. After a brief sleep 
at home, we were back in the RHS hall by 7:30 the next morning. 

Nothing in my experience of the daffodil show world is quite so 
exciting as being in that hall during preparation for a show. Barbara’s 
assistant, Michael Baxter, was agonizing over his first entries in this show 
(he won Reserve Best bloom, by the way.) I was putting the finishing 
touches on Barbaras entry of six by the raiser (which also won its class, 
thank goodness) and Barbara and Sandra Baxter were working feverishly 
on the trade exhibit. The hall was humming with excitement, with many 
famous daffodil names, several overseas visitors and amateur exhibitors 
from all over the British Isles working against the clock to stage all their 
entries. 

After placing Barbaras collection, 1 walked round the benches, which 
were still being filled with more exhibits. Almost immediately, 1 spotted 
what was for me, the star of the show. It was sitting in the pathetically 
small section of miniatures that one sees in British shows, and bore 
the label: 

61-44A (Mahmoud x dubius) 8 W-0 
The single stem had two delicate florets of impeccable form, sparkling 
white perianths and unbelievable cup color — a soft reddish apricot 
— in a miniature! I simply lost my heart to it. At that moment, I became 
aware of a very tall man approaching the bench, carrying a tiny flower, 
and I knew it was Alec Gray. My first reaction was one of sorrow, 
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because ! knew the flower on the bench would beat almost anything 
he had. It was the only time I ever saw him, and I was instantly struck 
by the great humanity and gentleness that seemed to emanate from 
him. It was a thrilling moment for me, and when I found my tongue, 
1 managed a respectful greeting. He gave me a beautiful smile, placed 
his entry and slowly left the hall. He died shortly thereafter, just before 
his 91st birthday. 

I was still transfixed before the little flower when John Blanchard, 
whom J had only just met, approached me and asked if I would like 
to walk around with a panel of judges (not to judge, mind!) and if so, 
what was my specialty. 1 replied that l would really like to see the 
Engleheart Cup judged, which quite took him aback, but he kindly 
allowed it anyway. (That is another story.) 1 was sure that 61-44A was 
his, because of its number, and said how much it impressed me, but 
he, typically, made little of it, adding that he could not get it to increase, 
and did not think it would ever amount to anything. (It did win its class, 
over the Gray seedling, but the English pay so little attention to miniatures 
that it was scarcely noticed, except by Don Barnes’ eagle eye. The fact 
that it was an entirely new color classification for a miniature, or that 

nothing like it had been seen before didn’t seem to matter.it wasn’t 

BIG.) 

After seeing the Solihull Show, which they kindly asked me to help 
judge, I went on to Northern Ireland and several more shows. Though 
1 saw many beautiful, and some quite exciting new daffodils there, 
nothing supplanted the little 8 W-0 as the finest development I saw 
that year. 

On returning home, I immediately wrote to Jim Wells, whom I knew 
to be on excellent terms with John Blanchard, and urged him to ask 
Mr. Blanchard to send him a bulb of 61-44A. Jim’s answer sometime 
later was disheartening; Mr. Blanchard had written that he had only 
seven bulbs after 25 years (the cross having been made in 1961) and 
that he thought it such a poor increaser it would never amount to 
anything. I begged Jim to persist, and he did, bless him, for the next 
year, he received one bulb. 

In Jim’s greenhouse, in different soil and climate, the little bulb 
flourished, and did indeed increase. You can well imagine my delight 
the following year, when a package arrived from Jim, containing a bulb 
of 61-44A. I planted it with the greatest care in my cold frame, which 
was the best I could offer it, and the next spring it rewarded me with 
a beautiful two-headed scape. In my climate, the color is slightly paler, 
but otherwise exactly like the first bloom I had seen in London. 

That first bloom never saw a show — 1 couldn’t take my eyes off 
it — besides I wanted to see if it would set seed or have viable pollen 
(no results, yet.) Since then, I have had it in several winning miniature 
collections, though it has yet to be singled out for a Miniature Gold 
(perhaps now that it is named...) It, and another Blanchard seedling, 
72-25D (Ringstead x dubious) were shown in my (unplaced) Watrous 
collection at the 1992 National Show in Columbus, and my next best 
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stem of 61-44A was in my winning Lavender Ribbon there. As both 
specimens had been cut for some time, the cup color had faded a bit, 
so they did not really show off their lovely deep apricot shade. 

The 1972 Ringstead x dubious cross has had at least four selections 
made from it by Mr. Blanchard. The one 1 have is all white, and 
resembles 61-44A in all but the cup color. However, others, judging 
from Dave Karnstedt’s photos, have color in the cup — one a rim, 
and the other in the photo nearly solid, though not so deep a color 
as that of the newly registered CREVETTE, 8 W-O, formerly 61-44A, 
In French, crevette means a small shrimp, appropriate enough for the 
size and color of this spectacular new miniature cultivar. 

Perhaps wishfully, 1 like to think 1 had a hand in its introduction. Had 
I not been so insistent that Jim obtain a bulb, might it still be dreaming 
in the Blanchard seedling beds? 


BOOSTING SEED YIELDS 

HENRY HARTMANN, Wayne, New Jersey 

Perfect pollination should produce about 135 daffodil seeds in a pod . 
If your daffodil breeding efforts are only yielding 10 or so seeds per 
pod, perhaps you are not applying the pollen properly. Such was the 
case with me Now, I have been able to double my average yield of 
daffodil seeds, but I had to understand what I was doing first before 
I could make an improvement. Figure 1 shows the reproductive parts 
of a daffodil flower. Look at the outer tip of the stigma through a 
magnifying glass and observe cilia lining the outer edge (see Figure 2), 
The goal of fertilization is to place pollen on every celia, I suspect these 
celia are connected to the ovules and provide the path for the pollen 
tube. Past results have revealed that the stigma is just as receptive the 
first, the second or the third day after the bloom has opened. More 
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important is fresh pollen. Select pollen from an anther that has just 
unzipped open. Before applying the pollen, I coat the celia with a 2 x h 
percent by volume honey/water solution using a cotton swab. Gently 
daub the outer tip of the stigma slowly working around the rim. Then, 
a fresh anther is held at about a 45 degree angle to the stigma (see 
Figure 3) and the anther is gently daubed around the perimeter of the 
stigma. When done under warm conditions with healthy plants, 25 or 
more seeds can be typically obtained. So far, my best yield has been 
54 seeds in one pod. 

Of course, there are some cultivars that are shy bearers of seed. Even 
with these plants, putting the pollen on correctly helps. 

I think we should have a big pod contest. Those who are able to 
achieve heavy yields of seed per pod should be recognized and their 
techniques disseminated. 


ENGLEHEART CUP 1985. 1986 and 1990 
A.D.S HYBRIDIZERS CHALLENGE TROPHY 1988 



NOVELTY & EXHIBITION DAFFODILS 


Gold Medal Quality Bulbs 
Direct From The Raiser 


Colour catalogue $2.00 airmail. Refundable with first order. 


“Knowehead” • 15 Ballynahatty Road * Omagh 

Co. Tyrone * N. Ireland * BT7S 1PN 
Telephone: 0662*42931 


BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING or POLLEN DAUBING 101 

Stephen J. Vinisky, Sherwood, Oregon 

The RHS Daffodil Yearbooks have provided a great deal of insight 
and inspiration. Reading them always stimulates ideas. An article from 
1970 by David Lloyd certainly made me stop and think. His main point 
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was about the long length of time it takes for new cultivars to enter 
into commerce. A table was included in this article that showed the 
flowering season of new introductions from the catalogues of 1970. 
Out of about 245 cultivars introduced in that year; 217 were from 
seasons 3, 4 and 5. This may come as no surprise to the majority of 
ADS members as these seasons clearly relate to the main “Show Dates”. 

A quick (and by no means thorough) perusing of the popular 
catalogue sources of today shows that this trend has continued since 
1970. In 1992, you would have to work pretty hard to even find season 
1 or 2 flowers. I believe Dick and Elise Havens (Grant Mitsch Novelty 
Daffodils) are notable exceptions. 

I would venture a guess and say that most hybridizers begin their 
efforts after being bitten by the show bug. It is natural that one’s efforts 
are directed towards producing superior show flowers that can win Rose 
Ribbons. There is also no question that this is an acceptable goal. 
Winning a Rose Ribbon has undoubtedly brought a great deal of 
satisfaction and pleasure to many hybridizers. 

Two concerns come to mind regarding such a strong focus on “Show 
Season” flowers. As a beginning Hybridizer, I think you might be 
interested in these concerns and may wish to see if they apply to your 
efforts. Hopefully, a few will agree with these concerns and expand 
their breeding horizons. 

1. Is it possible we may be making the greatest of all spring 
flowers into an elitist article that may only be appreciated by 
we, relatively few, enthusiasts? Commercial interests like dry 
bulbs or the cut flower market are looking for the earliest 
flowering plants that can be first on the market. This is 
because prices are higher early in the season and then drop 
rapidly. Small wonder that there are almost no new cut flower 
varieties as most of what we can offer that market blooms 
at the end of the season when prices are at rock bottom and 
supply of common inexpensive cultivars is at it’s highest. 


MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at — 

Orchard House 

Letty Green * Hertford SG14 2NZ * England 
Descriptive list free on application 
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2 , Narrow focus on Divisions 1,2, and 3 (possibly Div. 

4). Many knowledgeable, committed, and otherwise 
enthusiastic growers believe that Trumpets, Large Cups and 
Small Cups are “real” daffodils. The upper divisions are 
relegated to somewhere just this side of the waste receptacle. 

Even a few of our own judges feel that judging Jonquils and 
Tazettas is like being assigned to Daffodil Purgatory. Among 
no small number of us, admitting that you enjoy Division 
11 (Split Cups) will be greeted as warmly as if you said that 
your residence is in a colony of lepers. 

As a beginning hybridizer it may be most important to cultivate a 
love of daffodils in all their various forms. In terms of opportunity, the 
upper divisions and miniatures are fertile areas for vast and rapid 
improvement. The public also seems to like the upper divisions and 
always seem enchanted with miniatures. Concentrating on improving 
the grand diversity of the Narcissus tribe would seem to be as worthy 
and important a goal as creating show flowers. 

I will admit, it is difficult to expose the very early and the very late 
flowering treasures to the public as they bloom either before or after 
the main show season. A case in point is my good friend Sid Dubose, 
I would venture to guess that Sid has one of the worlds great collections 
of early blooming pink cupped daffodil seedlings. One of Sid’s early 
goals was to breed a pink cupped forcing flower for Valentine’s Day. 
Many, many pinks are in bloom in the field by the third week of 
February. 

Think about expanding your season this year. Make some “odd ball” 
crosses. Use some upper divisions in your breeding program. Try a 
cross or two with Miniatures. There is little doubt that you will enjoy 
your efforts in the years ahead. You may even be pleased to realize 
that you have added to the diversity and beauty of the most favoured 
of spring’s flowers. 


THOUGHTS OF DAFFODIL BREEDING 

Peter Ramsey, Hamilton, New Zealand 
(from CODS Comer, Vol, XX///, No. 1., January 1993) 

Metaphors have always fascinated me. “Hook, line and sinker” is 
very overused — so much that something different is needed. Describing 
my involvement in daffodil breeding is perhaps more like the nibble, 
the bite, and the complete swallow (with, to mix the fishing metaphor, 
a few sparrows along the way!) 

The nibble began when I was about ten years old, when 1 made a 
few crosses at my father’s elbow. Dad collected and sowed the seeds 
and later gave me mature bulbs. Of course Dad was sowing much more 
than seeds — a certain daffodil bug was involved. Nothing much 
emerged from this nibbling, except for an early yellow from Galway 
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x Goldscript, unimaginatively called Gold way, which served as a filler 
for several Northern growers many years ago. However the nibble set 
the scene for bigger things to come. 

The bite began when we shifted from Wellington, a most unpalatable 
place to grow bulbs, twenty years ago. We purchased our own home 
and we set about growing and showing bulbs in earnest. About twenty 
crosses a year were made for the first few years, mostly with not much 
forethought and planning. Winning at shows was our prime goal, and 
additions to our collection of the best and brightest on the show bench 
was our preoccupation. Jim O’More had become a close friend and 
his generous gifts of named and numbered varieties led us to have an 
excellent basic stock. George Yarrall was also a great mentor at this 
time — how we all depend on previous generations. One cross I made 
from two prized new ones paid quick dividends — Cool Crystal x 
Immaculate. This produced several good things, two of which I named 
Cameo King 2 W-W and Cameo Prince 2 W-Y. The former won the 
single bloom class ahead of twelve others at the National last year, and 
the latter was premier of its division this year. Why did I make this cross? 
Well, they looked good together — both large, clear whites and vigorous. 
And they were planted next to each other, so 1 did not have to walk 
too far! There was no science about it at all. 

My bite continued as my daffodil friends increased. A study leave 
of six months in England led me into friendships with great growers 


UFoM*** 4 * 

* Raisers of prize-winning varieties. 
* Only top quality bulbs supplied. 

* Send for our free catalogue. 

John & Rosemary Pearson 

Hofflands, Bakers Green, Little Totham, 
Maidon, Essex. CM9 8LT U.K. 

Tel: 0621 - 88678 
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like Tony Noton and John Lea, The latter introduced to me the “split 
half’ notebook in which all his breeding stock were recorded twice on 
single page, the book then cut, so that in a flash John could compare 
pedigrees of likely crosses. What had this to do with the price of fish, 
I wondered? (See how I’ve cleverly returned to the fishing metaphor?). 
Line breeding (get it!) was the answer. Common grandparents or great 
grandparents was the plan. Armed with this new found wisdom, and 
much impressed with John’s tremendous array of beautiful seedings, 

S returned to New Zealand with fresh enthusiasm. To digress a moment, 
on another trip to Dunley Hall, John demonstrated his sense of humour 
by asking me to sort out a “few” seedlings from Loch Assynt. Giving 
me three stakes, he instructed me to select the three best from the cross. 
By the third flower all stakes had been used — it was a cracking cross 
which produced Dunley Hall and Evesham! Line Breeding! 

Back to New Zealand where the swallow commenced. Max Hamilton 
became another firm daffodil friend. He had a vast array of excellent 
seedlings, one of which, Red Cameo, I persuaded him to name 
immediately. When he shifted north, we shared experiences, and as 
our small city section was cramful of bulbs my seeds went to Gordonton. 
Good things started to appear, and our enthusiasm increased. Max’s 
famous double Kiwi Magic got onto the show bench and started its great 
run, culminating with best bloom in show at the Australasian 
championship in Canberra this year. Five years ago we shifted onto 
a ten acre block at Matangi, just south of the city. Since then my crosses 
have increased to about 100 per year as I plan for retirement amongst 
lovely blooms. New soil has meant better blooms, and while showing 
remains a priority, breeding is just as important. 

What if I had to do it over again? What have I learned? For what 
it is worth here are the Ramsay Five Rules of Daffodil Breeding. (With 
no apology to Emile Durkheim for his Rules of Sociological Method 
because he knew nothing about daffodils!) 

Rule 1. Make at least some of your crosses on the basis of line 
breeding. 

Why not follow the great breeders like the Jacksons, John 
Lea, et al? It pays dividends. 

Rule 2. Make some crosses which look good together. Looking at 
my four best seedlings last year two came from rule one, 
two from rule two. Red Ember x Kinsman are both Merry 
King seedlings, while Brixton x Bandit both date to Green 
Island. This seedling is a 2 Y-Y and was best seedling in 
Canberra. And I was looking for a 2 WW-WYO! Seraglio, 
in both parentages gives the answer. On the other hand Red 
Haze x Altruist gave a lovely all red, and no common 
ancestors. 

Rule 3. Breed only from vigorous stock. Don’t think you’ll breed 
weakness out, they — the weak traits that is — have a nasty 
habit of becoming SuperGene. 
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Rule 4. Cross smooth varieties with smooth varieties. We’ve 
concentrated too much on bright colour. Concentrate on 
quality, colour comes later. 

Rule 5. Make at least a couple of wild crosses. 

Let the pioneer spirit prevail — without some kind of 
experimentation everything will stand still. Anyhow the bee 
has probably been there before you. 

I hope this is of some interest to readers. There are far more 
experienced daffodil breeders than me who will laugh at my puny 
seedling patch which attracts me most right now. And remember, 
amateur and small scale growers can strike the jackpot. The best 1 W- 
W yet bred in New Zealand. Snowy Morn, was raised by Welly Monro 
who makes only a few crosses each year. So get the hybridizing gear 
out and make like a bee! 


MEA CULPA 

Concerning the sin of commission about John Horsfield that appeared 
in my column — March ’92 — Gertrude Jeykyll was blameless. All 
direct quotes from her books were enclosed in quotation marks. 

The information about Horsfield was in a separate paragraph. The 
error made was mine, based on the following from Daffodils by A.M. 
Kirby (published by Heineman, London 1907) — 

“Horsefield . . . Its a pity that this grand and popular daffodil 
could not be popularly known as John Horsfield in veneration 
of the narcissus enthusiast — a modest Scotch shoemaker 
— who produced it/' 

What with writing on a number of subjects for over 60 years, I, now- 
and-again, make a mistake that appears in print! When this happens, 
I tend not to fash myself over what’s been done that can't be undone, 
but rather to take comfort from the fact that if and when I do make 
a mistake, someone is bound to catch it and comment — thus I know 
that at least one person has read what I have written. 

In this instance, my error has led to an even happier consequence, 
for it led to such interesting information about John Horsfield from Audry 
Robinson. 

So, thank you, thank you, Mrs. Robinson — 

from a truly grateful 

PERSEPHONE 
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100 WAYS TO HAVE FUN WITH DAFFODILS (Part I) 


Lee Kitchens, Qnnammsorr, New Jersey 

1. Grow lots of daffodils. This is a flower that truly delivers on “The 
More the Merrier.” Plant a lot of inexpensive, hardy bulbs so you 
can have a good stock of blooms to play with. 

2. Plant bulbs in clumps of 10 or more. Have large masses of color. 
Indulge yourself in an excess of color. 

3. Plant varieties that do well in your garden. Don’t get stressed out 
trying to grow something that doesn’t like you. Most daffodils are 
happy growers. The ADS Wister Award winning varieties are 
selected to be good happy flowers in your garden. They are: 
Accent, 2 W-P; Stratosphere, 7 Y-O; Ice Follies, 2 W-W. 

4. Plant large, showy, people pleasing varieties: Fortissimo, 2 Y-R, 
is my favorite. It’s big, it’s tall, and it’s gaudy. It is a “WOW” flower. 

5. Plant a clump of daffodils right by your front door. You will get 
a cheerful greeting every time you or a guest come or go. 

6. Plant a dump right by your back door. The flowers will warm your 
heart every time you put your dog, cat, or husband out the door. 

7. Plant some at your church to enjoy next Easter. Easter and 
springtime are times of renewal and celebration of the new life 
coming into us, The daffodil is the very epitome of the new life 
that blossoms every spring. 

8. Buy a hundred bulbs, divide them up into packages of 10, and 
give them as presents. Put in a copy of ‘Catch Yellow Fever’ to 
show the recipients how to join us in ADS. You can request copies 
from Mary Lou Gripshover at the ADS office. 

9. Plant some bulbs to naturalize in the worst looking site in your town. 

10. Plan your daffodil plantings so you have a long blooming season 
by planting some early, mid-season and late varieties. 

11. Plant some hardy miniature daffodils. (Tete-a-Tete, 12 Y-Y; 
Jumblie, 6 Y-O; Hawera, 5 Y-Y; and Minnow, 8 W-Y are 
recommendations.) 

12. Wear a miniature daffodil in a lapel pin (or just pin it on.) 

13. Put a miniature in a small vase and put it on the dashboard of 
your car. 

14. As long as you have one bloom in your garden, never be without 
one on the window sill over your sink. 

15. Collect bud vases from yard sales to use for give-away bouquets. 

16. Save wide mouth juice bottles for give-away bouquets. 

17. Make small bouqets in those bud vases and juice bottles. Use some 
of the showy “people pleaser” varieties. A Fortissimo, a couple 
of King Alfreds (you do grow King Alfred, don’t you?), and two 
or three unusual varieties makes a very pleasant vase . I try to put 
in a pink, whenever I can. 

18. Take a vase to that friend who brings you vegetables every 
summer. 
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19. Take a vase to a shut-in. 

20. Take a vase to your local nursing home. 

21. Take a vase to a friend in the hospital. 

22. Take a vase to the nurses in the hospital. 

23. Take a vase to your police station. 

24. Give a flower to the surly toll-taker along with your money. 

25. Give a flower to the hotel registration clerk at the hotel when you 
check in. 1 gave a daffodil to the clerk at the Columbus, Ohio, 
ADS Convention hotel. She had seen all the flowers going up 
to the show floor, but no one had thought to GIVE ONE AWAY! 
She was thrilled to have one of her own. 

26. Cut your first bloom, take it to church and give it to someone. 

27. Share, share, share. Do you get the message? A daffodil is an 
ambassador of caring and love. You cannot give away too many! 

28. Surround yourself with daffodils. Put them in your kitchen, your 
living room, your bathroom, in the hall, on your mailbox, beside 
your walk, anywhere and everywhere you need a little 
cheerfulness. 

29. Go into your garden every day, rain or shine, and just enjoy the 
beauty of the flowers. 

30. Study each flower and wonder at the beauty of it. 

31. Take a chair into your garden, sit down among the flowers, and 
just “smell the flowers”. 

32. While you are among your flowers, thank God that He gave you 
another day to enjoy them — and life! 

33. When you look at a daffodil, think on the fact that you are only 
the caretaker of it; you didn’t create it, you didn’t make it, you 
can’t even explain how it got here. But, there it is. Enjoy it. That 
is the Gift of the Daffodils. 

This is the first of what I hope will become a Trilogy of Daffodil Fun. 

This is just my first installment. Send me the fun things that you do 

with daffodils and I will include them in the next installment, with credit 

to you, of course. 

My address is 351 Buttonwood Lane, Cinnaminson, New Jersey 08077. 


NOTES FOR THE NEWCOMER 

ON YOUR MARK, GET SET, GO! 


Peggy Macneale, Cincinnati, Ohio 

At this writing, early in January, there isn’t a sign of any leaf poking 
up. Not only are the days damp and gray, but also the thermometer 
is behaving, with temperatures in the 30’s and 40’s as a general rule. 
Maybe, just maybe, spring will come slowly this year and allow us to 
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enjoy the full range of bulb delights, from aconite to zephranthes , and 
from N. asfuriensis to N. poeticus recurvus , with all the lovely named 
cultivars in between. 

Those new to the daffodil game are likely to be bewildered by the 
plethora of those glamorous names. The next shock is the discovery 
that one bulb may cost as much as your whole budget for new plantings. 
Don't let this deter you from seeking out a list of older, tried-and-true 
daffs that will give you bloom from mid-March to early May — or six 
weeks wherever you mav live. The ADS has available such a list of 
over 100 good varieties that can be found in one catalogue or another 
for $2.50 or less per bulb. When you consider that for $25.00, which 
is about what one moderate restaurant dinner costs, you could have 
at least ten lovely daffodils that will give you joy for years hence, it would 
pay you to send to Mary Lou Gripshover for this list of inexpensive 
blooms. Also, check out the handout materials at the shows you attend 
this spring. I would hope that show chairmen would have this list on 
the education table, along with the ADS list of sources of bulbs. 

As you get acquainted with the actual flowers that are on the $2.50 
list, you will find that price has nothing to do with the value of the bulb 
as far as the pleasure it gives you. If you love Festivity as much as I 
do, you will be happy to track it down on the back page of the 
Mitsch/Havens catalogue, where, in 1992, it was listed at $2.00./bulb. 
Your collection will ultimately be determined by the colors and forms 
that please you. 

Let’s name a mere two dozen possibilities, still in gardens all over 
the country, and many still winning show ribbons. I believe what attracts 
me to the following group is color — almost every one of these two 
dozen daffodils is distinctive in the clean whites, glowing golds, and 
rich orange or pink, some with sharp contrasts. Moreover, you will find 
that these favorites have great substance and fine form, thus: Arctic 
Gold 1 Y-Y, Downpatrick 1 W-Y, Top Notch 2 Y-Y, Falstaff 2 Y-R, 
Avenger 2 W-R, Accent 2 W-P, Daydream 2 Y-W, Atruist 3 O-R, 
Aircastle 3 W-R, Merlin 3 W-YYR, Glenwherry 3 W-R, Verona 3 W- 
W, Tahiti 4 Y-R, Yellow Cheerfulness 4 Y-Y, Ice Wings 5 W-W, Jenny 
6 W-W, Jetfire 6 Y-R, Sweetness 7 Y-Y, Dickcissel 7 Y-W, Geranium 
8 W-O, Golden Dawn 8 Y-O, Cantabile 9 W- GGR, Orangery 11 W- 
Y, Phantom 11 W-P. 


THE DAFFODILL SOCIETY 

was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for the 
needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now has 
members in all the countries where daffodils are 
grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each year 
to all members and welcomes contributions from 
all growers on the complete range of topics 
Minimum membership subscription is £3.00 per 
annum; overseas members C15 00 for three years 
(optional) ; payment by STERLING International 
Money Order please to; 

Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield. S7 INZ, England 
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Thus, from early Jetfire through the wonderful mid-season beauties 
to Golden Dawn and Cantabile near the end of your six weeks of daffodil 
enjoyment, you can reap a bountiful reward for putting a collection 
of two dozen daffodils ahead of two dinners! 


THE NOR TH A MERIC AN LIL Y SOCIETY, INC 

A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 



suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs— 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

$12.50 for one year, $31.50 for 3 years 
(20 % discount for those over 65) 


to 

Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 


DAFFODIL PRIMER, ANYONE? 


KlRBY Fong, Photography Chairman 

Delia Bankhead and I are working on a replacement for the Daffodil 
Primer slide program. It will have a new script and all new slides. We 
are considering making copies of the slides and script for sale. Since 
the price depends on the volume, I am writing this article to ask everyone 
who might be interested in buying the Primer to contact me so that 
I can get some idea of how many copies should be made. 

We currently have five sets of the Primer, and they are all slightly 
different because they are made up largely of donated slides. Delia and 
I have outlined a new script covering: why and where to grow daffodils, 
planting, characteristics of each division, examples of different color 
combinations, comparisons of older mass produced cultivars with newer 
cultivars, cultivars (including miniatures) suitable for novice growers to 
try, and daffodils in artistic arrangements. The bulk of the slides will 
be devoted to divisional characteristics, colors, comparisons, and 
recommended cultivars. I cannot tell you yet which cultivars will be used; 
it depends on which I can find to photograph this spring. The current 
Primers are a compromise between taking needed pictures and using 
donated slides; in the new Primer the information we wish to convey 
is foremost, and I will take the appropriate pictures to support the words. 

If you or your local daffodil society regularly give introductory daffodil 
talks to garden clubs, you may be interested in buying a new Primer 
rather than renting. Rentals cost you $15 plus return postage. If you 
buy the Primer, you will always have it available and can even modify 
it by adding or substracting your own slides. We are proposing to sell 
only the slides and script; you furnish your own slide tray. Slide 
duplications costs about 45 cents apiece in large quantities (e.g. 26 or 
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more copies) to 80 cents apiece in small quantities, The cost of 
duplicating a set of 80 slides could range from about $36 to $64 plus 
tax and shipping. 1 think ADS should price the sets at only a small 
amount over actual cost because we would want them to be widely 
used and should therefore not overprice them. Please let me know if 
you are interested. 

Some people have asked why not make a videotape instead of or 
in addition to slides. The Primer is most likely to be used for large groups 
like garden club meetings for which a slide projector and screen are 
more likely to be available than a large screen video monitor, although 
I can imagine other subjects and audiences for which a videotape would 
be more appropriate. Also, I do not have the equipment or the skills 
to record video clips, to edit video clips, or to do high quality transfers 
of slides to video. The last requires expensive color and brightness 
compensation and cannot be done by just aiming a camcorder at a 
projection screen. I believe in the next few years that digital video and 
multimedia tools will be available on personal computers at prices 
affordable by hobbyists so that amateur video post-production will be 
viable. At that time quality video production including the transfer and 
editing of film images will be feasible. I do not intend to pursue video 
production as a hobby, so 1 welcome volunteers who are interested 
in video to work with me in preparing video of selected daffodil topics. 


THE BEWILDERED EXHIBITOR 


Stan Baird, B/ue Lake, California 

You can spot them by that baffled expression — the bewildered 
exhibitors who have finally summoned the courage to enter their first 
daffodil show. Often they arrive hopefully clutching a handful of blooms 
of uncertain ancestry, only to be confronted by the mysterious 
complexities of an ADS-approved show schedule which demands that 
every entry be correctly named and classified. If they are lucky enough 
to snag the attention of a harried show official, they have a multitude 
of questions such as: “What’s a corona?” - “What’s a color code?” - 
or (perish the thought) “What’s ADS mean?” 

As experienced exhibitors, familiar with the terminology and 
complexities of show schedules, we are prone to forget how bewildering 
and downright intimidating all this can be for a beginning exhibitor. But 
at a time when we urgently need to increase ADS membership, we 
cannot afford to neglect these beginning exhibitors; for they may well 
be potential ADS members. There is no better place to recruit new 
members than at a daffodil show. We need to be prepared to make 
the beginning exhibitor’s initial experience as rewarding and successful 
as possible, and this implies advance preparation on our part. 

What can we do to make the beginning exhibitor’s first effort less 
bewildering? Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Have someone other than the show chairman charged with the 
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responsibility for helping beginners prepare their entries. 

2. Plan for a poster that illustrates and describes the various RHS 
divisions. Or better yet, include such a display in your schedule, 

3. Make schedule rules as simple and straightforward as possible. When 
using botanical terms that may be unfamiliar to the beginner, include 
a simple synonym. For example, “corona paler than perianth” can 
be worded “corona (cup or trumpet) paler than perianth (petals).” 

4. Include a “Tips for Beginning Exhibitors” in your schedule covering 
such things as major faults to be avoided when selecting blooms, 
grooming, hardening off, etc. 

5. Do not require color coding except where ADS rules require it. 
The beginning exhibitor probably hasn't even heard of Daffodils to 
Show and Grow and even if one is provided for them, they will 
probably have to be shown how to use it. Our goal should be to 
make entering the show as painless as possible for the beginner. 
Requiring color coding on all entries makes an already time- 
consuming task even more so, especially for the bewildered 
beginner. 

6. Do not throw cold water on the beginner’s aspirations by writing 
a schedule that tells them their unnamed flowers cannot be entered. 
The beginner may be very proud of those unnamed flowers and 
to be told that there is no place for them in the show is sure to 
dampen any initial enthusiasm. Granted, we would all like every 
entry to be properly named and classified; but can we afford to 
discourage beginners by turning away their unnamed blooms? 
Unnamed entries are, of course, not eligible for ADS awards; but 
there is nothing to prevent us from including a few classes for 
unnamed entries with the proviso that they are not eligible for the 
ADS awards. Let’s not deprive the beginner of the thrill of winning 
a ribbon just because he or she does not yet realize the importance 
of keeping track of varietal names. The Oregon Daffodil Society 
Show is a case in point. Having judged at their show every year 
except their first, it has been gratifying to see them grow from a 
non-ADS-approved show to an ADS approved show that now 
ranks among one of the largest in the nation. Not surprisingly, their 
first shows had many unnamed entries which often lacked proper 
grooming. Even after they received ADS accreditation, they retained 
classes for unnamed entries. But this has NOT encouraged the 
proliferation of unnamed entries. On the contrary, the number of 
unnamed entries has declined steadily. It has been gratifying to 
witness the steady improvement in the quality of entries and in the 
grooming. 

7. If room permits, include classes for novice exhibitors. This is 
particularly important in shows with many high quality entries. It 
is said nothing succeeds like success, and the inclusion of novice 
classes makes it a little easier for the beginner to win some ribbons. 
For many of us, those first ribbons were the catalyst that got us 
“hooked” on daffodils, even if they were only third-place or 
honorable mention ribbons. (This is something judges should keep 
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in mind when judging classes with many high quality entries.) 

8. Well before your show date, schedule a meeting designed specifically 
to aid the beginning exhibitor in selecting and preparing show entries. 
Such a program need not be presented by an ADS judge. Any 
experienced, articulate exhibitor will do. 

9. Make sure you have membership forms available at the show for 
the ADS as well as for your local society. Take advantage of that 
initial inthusiasm. Who knows, that bewildered beginning exhibitor 
may turn out to be the spark plug your society needs. 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 


Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a permenent investment 
— will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues. $7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 

250 JNTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN 55343 



HUNTING THE FLY 

HENRY HARTMANN, Wayne, New Jersey 

When fun can be made out of work, then you have the best of jobs. 
Rather than worry about the threatening presence of large narcissus 
flies (hover flies), this article explains how you can be entertained by 
lk the fly”. They appear about one month after the daffodils have 
bloomed. Their hairy bodies resemble bees. However, you can tell the 
difference. The fly has a bright yellow spot of hair on the top of its 
abdomen and it loves to hang around daffodil foliage. The best time 
to hunt them is around 10:30 in the morning, That is when they are 
very active. Later in the day, they hide in the shade. 

My weapon is a hand sprayer that can be pumped-up and has a 
trigger action. My ammunition is one quart of water to which l have 
added one drop of liquid laundry detergent plus a small amount of 
a liquid garden spray — any spray which happens to be lying about 
the house and I want to get rid of. A very popular liquid soap spray 
consists of one drop of liquid detergent in one gallon of water which 
I have used to kill adult insects while not harming juvenile plant growth . 
So one drop of liquid detergent in one quart of water should kill large 
narcissus flies without harming mature daffodil leaves. Pump-up the 
sprayer, adjust the nozzle for about a six inch pattern at a distance of 
six feet and you are now ready to hunt the fly. The most reliable shot 
is when the fly alights. Of course, you shoot from the hip. When hit, 
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the fly usually takes off. In order to douse him further, your stream 
of spray must lead his flight path. What action! It’s a great sport! It’s 
exciting! 

Most of the flies drift-in from neighborhood plantings. It is just a shame 
that my neighbors are missing all of the fun that 1 am having. Worse 
yet, they are losing daffodil bulbs. 

However, the best and easiest way to stop the fly is by using the 
systemic pesticide Cygon. Mixing two tablespoons per gallon with no 
sticker, spray foliage, both sides, twice, two weeks apart, starting a week 
after the last bloom has finished. The odor of Cygon is repulsive to 
many winged insects. Furthermore, being a systemic, Cygon is stored 
in the flesh of the bulbs. When large narcissus fly larva crawl down to 
feast on the daffodil bulbs, one bite and its twilight time. 


EMPEROR OF DOGTOWN 


Granville Hall, Gloucester, Virginia 

Tucked away in the southeast corner of Gloucester County of Virginia, 
lies a little community which the local residents call Dogtown. When 
I go there, I call it Wicomico (its official name) because I’m not sure 
the locals are willing to extend to me, the same prerogative they enjoy 
among themselves. 

On the back of the property on Rt. 17, now owned by Wiley and 
Winona Hogge, is an old planting of EMPEROR daffodils that evoke 
memory of Mr. Wordsworth’s line: “Ten thousand saw I at a glance.” 
This little patch, which occupies about one fifth of an acre, is remarkable 
for its vigor as well as its age. It was planted in the late ’20’s, and still 
produces tall, strong flowers of marketable quality. As can be seen in 
the cover photo, pine trees, some as large as two feet in diameter, have 
sprouted and matured on the western half of the planting. Surprisingly, 
the only care given for decades has been annual ‘bush-hogging’ — no 
fertilizer, no cultivation. This summer, I was allowed to sample the bulbs, 
and found them as vigorous as their blooms: great clumps of 50 or 
more ‘rounds’ averaging three-quarters of an inch in diameter. Plowed 
out, I estimate the patch would yield some 200 green bushels. 

This old cultivar will always have a special place in my heart. It was 
the first variety 1 placed on the cut flower market in New York back 
in 1955. And, it’s always a delight to visit the Emperor of Dogtown, 
glistening golden with dew in the filtered spring sunlight of those tall 
pines. After all, we’re about the same age, you know. 
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DAFFODILS of DISTINCTION for EXHIBITION and GARDEN 



SUNDAY CHIMES 


1993 Color Catalogue free to ADS 
members. Members not on our 
mailing list, please send request to 
address below. 

If your catalogue does not arrive by 
mid-April, your advisement would be 
much appreciated. 

Thank you very much. 



A SCENE FROM OUR OREGON FIELD 


ffWffeiwl 

.. >. >*** * *, 


Richard and Elise Havens 

Hybridizer and Grower 

P.O. BOX 218 • HUBBARD, OREGON 97032 
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SCHEDULE OF 1993 APPROVED SHOWS 


Bob Spotts, Awards Chairman 

March 6 - 7 LaCanada, California 

Southern California Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 Descanso 
Drive. Information: Mrs. Nancy Cameron. 410 S. Paseo Estrella, Anaheim 
Hills. CA 92807 

March 13 - 14 Clinton, Mississippi 

Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the B.C. Rogers Student Center, 
Mississippi College. Information: Dr. Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, 
Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 13 - 14 Dallas, Texas 

State Show. Texas Daffodil Society at the Dallas Arboretum, 8617 Garland 
Road. Information: Mr. Rodney Armstrong, Jr., 7520 England Drive, Plano, 
TX 75075. 

March 13-14 Fortuna, California 

Fortuna Garden Club at the Monday Club, 610 Main Street, Information: Mrs. 
Christine Kemp, P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 

March 20-21 Atlanta, Georgia 

Southeast Regional. Georgia Daffodil Society at the Atlanta Botanical Garden, 
Piedmont Park at the Prado. Information: Dr. Susan Raybourne, 380 Hospital 
Drive. Suite 370, Macon, GA 31201. 

March 20-21 Hernando, Mississippi 

State Show. Garden Study Club of Hernando at the National Guard Armory, 
McCracken Road, Information: Ms. Leslie Anderson, Rt. 5, 2302 Byhalia 
Road, Hernando, MS. 

March 20 • 21 Walnut Creek, California 

Northern California Daffodil Society at the Heather Farm Garden Center, 1540 
Marchbanks Drive. Information: Ms. Jan Moyers, 102 Picnic Avenue, San 
Rafael, CA 94901. 

March 20-21 Conway, Arkansas 

Southwest Regional. Arkansas Daffodil Society at Hendrix College, Hulen Hall. 
Information: Mrs. Charlotte Roush, Rt. 3, Box 120-S, Sheridan, AR 72150. 
March 27 - 28 Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

State Show. North Carolina Daffodil Society at the North Carolina Botanical 
Garden. Totten Center. Information: Mrs. Mary Frances Brooks, 1701 Sunset 
Road, Oxford, NC 27565. 

March 27 - 28 Albany, Oregon 

Pacific Regional. Oregon Daffodil Society at the Linn County Fairgrounds, 
3051 S.E. Oakway Avenue. Information: Mrs. Betty Jean Forster, 31875 
Fayetteville Road, Shedd, OR 97377. 

March 27 - 28 Knoxville, Tennessee 

East Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Ellington Hall, University of Tennessee. 
Information: Ms. Nancy Robinson, 103 Sheffield Drive. Maryville, TN 37801. 
March 27 - 28 Wichita, Kansas 

Wichita Daffodil Society at the Botanica, the Wichita Gardens, 701 Amidon, 
Information: Mr. Ray Morrissette, 1840 N. Ridge Drive, Wichita, KS 67206 
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April 1 - 2 Nashville, Tennessee 

National Show. Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Loews Vanderbilt 
Plaza Hotel, 2100 West End Avenue. Information: Mr. Sam Winters, 850 
Greenwood Avenue, Clarksville, TN 37040. 

April 3-4 Gloucester, Virginia 

Garden Club of Goucester at the Page Middle School, Route 17. Information: 
Mrs. Becky Meeker, Long Point, Zanoni, VA 23191. 

April 3 - 4 Princess Anne, Maryland 

Somerset County Garden Club at the Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. 
Information: Mrs. Thomas Larsen, 26374 Mt. Vernon Road. Princess Anne, 
MD 21853. 

April 7 Upperville, Virginia 

Upperville Garden Club at the Trinity Parish House. Information: Mrs. William 
Tayloe, Route 1 Box 205, Middleburg, VA 22117. 

April 8-9 Edge water, Maryland 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland at the London Town Publik House 
and Gardens, 839 Londontown Road. Information: Mrs. Marie Coulter, 34 
Prestonfield Lane, Severna Park, MD 21146. 

April 10 Scottsburg, Indiana 

Kentucky State Show. Daffodil Growers South and Kentucky Daffodil Society 
at Leota Barn, R.R.3. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, R.R.3, Scottsburg, 
IN 47170. 

April 10 Lakewood, Washington 

Oregon Daffodil Society at the Lakewood Mall on Gravelly Lake Drive SW. 
Information: Ms. Evie Gullikson, 6806 4th Way SE, Olympia, WA 98503. 
April 10-11 Richmond, Virginia 

The Lewis Ginter Botanical Garden at the Arthur Ashe Athletic Center, 3001 
North Boulevard. Information: Mr. George Bragdon, 8702 Shadow Lane, 
Richmond, VA 23229. 

April 15-16 Harrisonburg, Virginia 

The Garden Club of Virginia and the Spotswood Garden Club at the 
Harrisonburg Mennonite Church, 1552 South High Street. Information: Mrs. 
A. Wesley Graves VI, Route 6, Box 4, Harrisonburg, VA 22801. 

April 17 - 18 Cincinnati, Ohio 

Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Cincinnati Zoological & Botanical 
Gardens, Peacock Pavilion, 3400 Vine Street. Information: Ms. Linda Watlpe, 
1940 Gregory Lane, Cincinnati, OH 45206. 

April 17 - 18 Wye Mills, Maryland 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland at Chesapeake College. Information; 
Mrs. N. Thomas Whittington, Jr., 524E Alabama Avenue, Salisbury, MD 
21801. 

April 17-18 Washington, DC 

Middle Atlantic Regional. Washington Daffodil Society at the National Wildlife 
Federation Building, Route 7, Tyson’s Corner, Virginia. Information: Mrs. 
Dorothy Sensibaugh, 7550 Wigley Avenue, Jessup. MD 20794 
April 17-18 Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 

Delaware Valley Daffodil Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs, 
Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, DE 19803, 
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April 20 * 21 Chillicothe, Ohio 

The Adena Daffodil Society at the Veterans’ Administration Medical Center, 
Information: Ms. Mary Rutledge, 704 Ashley Drive, Chillicothe, OH 45601, 
April 21 - 22 Baltimore, Maryland 

Maryland Daffodil Society at the Church of the Redeemer, 5603 North Charles 
Street. Information: Mrs. Charles J.E. Arnold, 11043 Greenspring Avenue, 
Lutherville, MD 21093. 

April 22 Indianapolis, Indiana 

Indiana Daffodil Society at the Meridian Street Methodist Church, 5500 N, 
Meridian Street. Information: Mrs. Helen Link, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 
46111. 

April 23 - 24 Morristown, New Jersey 

New Jersey Daffodil Society at the Frelinghuysen Arboretum, Joseph Haggerty 
Education Building. Information: Mrs. James M. Porter, Pleasant Valley Road, 
RD2, Mendham, MJ 07945. 

April 24 - 25 Columbus, Ohio 

The Central Ohio Daffodil Society at the Columbus Zoo, 9990 Riverside Drive, 
Powell. Information: Mrs. Cindy Hyde, 8870 State Route 22 East, Stoutsville, 
OH 43154. 

April 24 - 25 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg Garden Club at First Lutheran Church, 43 West Washington 
Street. Information: Mr. Richard Ezell, 94 Willowbrook Drive, Chambersburg, 
PA 17201. 

April 24 - 25 Rockford, Illinois 

Northern Illinois Daffodil Society at the Sinnissippi Gardens, Sea Scout Building, 
1700 North 2nd Street. Information: Mrs. Nancy Pilipuf, 11090 Woodstock 
Road, Garden Prairie, IL 61038. 

April 25 Wadsworth, Ohio 

Midwest Regional. Northern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Wadsworth Senior 
High School. 625 Broad Street. Information: Mrs. Otho Boone, 340 Reimer 
Road, Wadsworth, OH 44821. 

April 25 • 26 Nantucket, Massachusetts 

Nantucket Daffodil Soceity at the “Meeting House," Harbor House, North 
Beach Street. Information: Ms. Mary Malavese, P.O. Box 1183, Nantucket, 
MA 02554. 

April 28 Greenwich, Connecticut 

New England Regional. Greenwich Daffodil Society at the Christ Church Parish 
Hall, 254 E. Putnam Avenue. Information: Mrs. Nancy Mott, 38 Perkins Road, 
Greenwich, CT 06830. 

May 1*2 Glencoe, Illinois 

Central Regional. Midwest Daffodil Society at the Botanic Garden of the 
Chicago Horticultural Society, Lake Cook Road. Information: Mr. Charles 
Wheatley, P.O. Box 150, Mongo, IN 46771, 

May 7-8 Dublin, New Hampshire 

Northern New England Daffodil Society at the Dublin TownhalL Information: 
Dr. Julie Crocker, P.O. Box 305, Dublin, NH 03444. 

May 7 • 8 Mansfield, Ohio 

Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, Kingwood Center, 900 Park 
Avenue West. Information: Mr. Charles Applegate, 3699 Pleasant Hill Road, 
Perryvilie, OH 44864. 
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Slide Sets 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


1. Show Winners 
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5. Miniatures 
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well in advance. Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 

Kirby Fong, 790 Carmel Avenue, Livermore, CA 94550 (Tel. 510-443-3888) 

Membership application forms. No charge. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 

Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring top)......$10.00 

Daffodil Cuff Links, Clip-on Earrings.....................35.00 

Words From An Old Wife , Birchfield, 1992 ..,......11,50 

Daffodils to Show and Grow. 1989 ......6.00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1990.7.00 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966..Paper Cover 4.50 

Modern Miniature Daffodils, J. Wells.38.00 

Daffodils for Home , Garden and Show, D. Barnes..27,00 

Narcissus, 1991, M. Jefferson-Brown.....38.00 

Narcissus, 1990, J. Blanchard.......48.00 

Daffodil Diseases and Pests, T. Snazelle...5.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank.......$20.00 with binder...$25.00 

Dr. Throckmorton’s Stud Book......75.00 

RHS Daffodil Checklist, 1989 .24.00 

Ten back issues of The Daffodil Journal (no choice).12.00 

Single copies of the Daffodil Journal ..........3.00 

Journal Binders (holds 12 copies)..12.00 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1992.two first class stamps each 

Show Entry Cards - Standard or Miniature (please specify). 500 for $22.00; 

1,000 for $38.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1982-83......5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1988-89.... 8.00 

RHS Yearbook. Daffodils 1991-92. 12.50 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1992-93. 10.00 

Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils, 1958-1971, a few earlier ones...write for prices 

Ohio residents add 6% sales tax. Prices subject to change without notice. 

Prices include postage in U.S.A. Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, 


Inc. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils, Copies 
of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 
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1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, OH 45150 
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Lancaster, a 3 W-GYO introduced by Ballydom Bulb Farm. 


NASHVILLE: THE NOSTALGIA CONVENTION 


Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie. Madison, Mississippi 

he airplane circling the Nashville airport in a misty midaftemoon 
rain was just the only thing that wasn’t deja ou about this year’s 
convention. Last time around, eleven years ago, I arrived by 
car around midnight, with husband, eleven-year-old son, and flowers 
to exhibit. This time I came by myself, our own bloom season over, 
bringing only many memories, and to be reminded of many more within 
the next few days. 
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Nashville’s one of those great places for ADS memories, anytime. This 
was the fourth convention held here (1 didn’t know the ADS existed 
when that first one took place; but at the second one, they were already 
telling us, “This is where we went, last time.”) and it is also the geographic 
center of one of our major exhibiting areas, the magnet many springtimes 
for gardeners from Chapel Hill to Memphis, from Louisville to 
Birmingham, with flowers a bit out of season. 

It was a small convention, as ADS conventions go, less than one 
hundred and fifty people. Frances Armstrong had always told me that 
in some ways these small conventions were the best, because “You 
really get to visit with everyone there, really talk.” She’s right; but this 
year she was one of the ones we were sorely missing. 

Lettie Hanson has a gift always for the succinct summing up. “It’s 
not who’s here,” she commented. “It’s who isn’t here.” She had to 
be missing Roberta Watrous, and so was I, as always. 

When our president, Richard Ezell, read the list of members who 
had passed away since the last convention, it was not the two or three 
we’d come to expect, but an entire dozen, past presidents and their 
wives and diligent exhibitors and stalwart board members and above 
all, many good friends. Other members had had to admit, reluctantly, 
that convention traveling was no longer possible for them. Family 
commitments kept some at home; and even the demands of today’s 
business world trimmed our roster of those we always felt would be there. 

It was my privilege this year to be rooming with Eve Robertson and 
Barb Tate. Eve was one of the four members present who were also 
at the very first convention (Lib Capen, Meg Yerger, and Lettie Hanson 
were the others.) She is, of course, a living legend; but it’s downright 
impossible to treat her as one. 1 always think of a million questions I’m 
going to ask her when I see her, but we get involved in laughter and 
just plain fun, and I have to resort to AT&T when there’s something 
I need to know. 

Barb met me at the show’s entrance with “Come look! I won a blue 
ribbon for a seedling I brought, one of those I dug from Otis Etheridge’s 
garden, and bloomed for the first time.” She didn’t know the parentage, 
maybe never had a record of it. But 1 knew. One look brought back 
literally hours of standing with Otis, at the 1973 Williamsburg 
Convention, coveting Murray Evans’ new white-cupped seedling N-72, 
which would later become Shadow. I can’t keep Shadow alive, but 
if this seedling can survive in South Carolina’s heat and humidity, there’s 
hope for it in my garden. 

The show will be reported extensively and exactly by Leone Low 
in the next Journol so I’ll stick to impressions. The first was of coast-to- 
coast exhibiting. Steve Vinisky, for example, won the Gold Ribbon with 
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Parnell’s Knob, from the Pennsylvania garden of Dr. Bill Bender. Steve 
also took the Matthew Fowlds and Olive Lee Awards, the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon, and had a most impressive blue-ribbon Quinn. What WILL 
he do next spring on his home turf? Bob Spotts with the Northern Ireland 
Award and Stan Baird with the English Award were the other California 
winners. 

If its true that I have to come home to see what I liked best, it’s pink- 
cupped daffodils this year. I was so happy with Elise Havens’ White 
Ribbon winner, but especially happy that she could win the Grant and 
Amy Mitsch Award for a vase of three seedling specimens of one of 
her own flowers. 

No one could have been more pleased with an award than was 
Martha Anderson with her Gold Watrous Medal in her first-ever try for 
this award. Those of us who compete against Martha, year after year, 
in local shows, were not at all surprised. The high quality of her entries 
in all of the miniature categories is legendary. 

My special personal envy was reserved for Leslie Anderson’s 
Throckmorton Medal. I used all my blooms in a failed try for a 
Throckmorton at Calloway Gardens; and, season permitting, Iil try again 
in Dallas. The logistics and diversity of making this entry intrigue me, 
always. 

Bill PannilFs flowers were beautiful and bountiful, and it had been 
too long since many us had had a chance to see them in a national 
show. He won the John and Betty Larus Award, the Purple, the Red- 
White-and-Blue, and the Miniature Rose Ribbon. 

Once again Jenny Cheesborough took the Junior Award. Her interest 
in the convention and all its events is exemplary and a sign of the future 
of ADS. Beverly Barbour’s winners from her Atlanta garden included 
the Miniature White and Miniature Lavender Ribbons. William Hobby 
took the Small Growers’ Award. Ruth Pardue, whose garden near 
Knoxville many had the pleasure of visiting after the convention, had 
the Green Ribbon winner. 

The hybridizers’ classes totally belonged to Brian Duncan this year, 
as he won not only the Challenge Cup but also the Murray Evans 
Trophy, the Goethe Link Medal, and the ADS Hybridizers Rosette. 
I’ve half a roll of film of the winners in these awards; I’m afraid to check 
out the catalogue prices. 

I am always amazed that a show chairman can put on a great 
convention, present an immaculate and beautiful garden to our tour 
guests, open a lovely home as well — and still win big show awards. 
Kitty and Dick Frank did all of these, taking the Carncairn Award, the 
New Zealand Award, and the Lavender Ribbon. 

Twenty-eight states and Northern Ireland were represented at this 
Nashville convention. Many of us were involved almost on arrival, in 
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renewing multi-generational friendships. Love for the daffodil is a great 
common bond. But I was also pleased to see, in groups all over the 
show room and as we gathered for the first evening’s dinner, that from 
each area longtime ADS members were proudly welcoming and 
introducing new convention-goers. (Thirty-five first-timers stood up at 
the first dinner meeting.) Our Mississippi contingent, for instance, took 
great pleasure in showing off the convention for Dr. Jack Hollister and 
his wife Betsy. Both say Jack’s the current daffodil fan, but Betsy’s been 
captivated by the quest for the perfect white daffodil’ for Mississippi’s 
climate. 

The show was a beautiful array at one end of the Belmont Ballroom, 
with our dinner meeting at the other end. I always think that show and 
dinner sharing one great room is a lovely idea, one I first remember 
from Washington. Some of the beauty that is central to our coming 
together is available to our eyes for many more hours, adding an 
elegance to the evening events that nothing else can match. 

Speaking of dinner, and breakfast, and lunches, food was just one 
more memorable thing about this convention. Had I been asked, before 
I arrived, what was the best convention meal 1 could remember from 
my thirteen past conventions, I’d have said emphatically, “The gourmet 
box lunch in Nashville in ’82. Or, maybe, the salmon in Portland, Or 
perhaps the quail in Williamsburg.” But this one convention 
brought forth many memorable meals, the salmon at the lunch at 
Cheekwood a personal favorite — and all of those desserts! Just 
another example of attention to detail from our convention committee, 
which brought together the members and the efforts of three societies 
in Tennessee. 

Word trickled out from the board meetings of the amiable discussions 
and harmony brought about by our president, who may list his address 
as Pennsylvania but is still a bonafide Southern gentleman in my book. 
Amiable is wonderful, especially with some of the startling innovations 
which emerged from Board meetings. But I, for one, am pleased not 
to go to meetings, to which I am generally allergic, but instead spend 
my time, my note-taking and picture-taking, brousing through the 
commercial exhibits, which were a knock-out. 

On Friday morning, Bill Pannill was in top form at the Hybridizers’ 
breakfast. Kitty Frank presided, and together they drew into the 
discussion many of the beginners and many of the highly skilled 
hybridizers from the large and enthusiastic group. 

Then we were off, not to see the Wizard, but to Opryland, that 
fabulous hotel, and to the Springhouse Golf Club. This bus tour was 
the delightful sort of convention experience which gives a sense of place. 
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I’d seen that incredible hotel courtyard-under-glass on a “Victory garden” 
PBS show last year, but was still not prepared for its overwhelming 
several-storied beauty. No good to be TOO captivated, as the P.R. 
Moores found out after the Nashville Fall Board meeting, as rooms must 
be booked very, very far in advance. 

A sense of history of a different sort surrounded us as we drove to 
our luncheon at the Springhouse Golf Club, also on the Opryland 
property. Our hosts explained that the rolling terrain had been preserved 
almost exactly as it was for the original plantation a century and a half 
ago, with the springhouse, central to plantation life, on the very spot 
where we enjoyed a delicious lunch in a beautiful setting. 

Kate Reade of Carncairn Daffodils was the luncheon speaker. She 
is current history, one of the great hybridizers of today: and we were 
glad to, belatedly, congratulate her for last year’s Gold Medal and to 
hear better news about Robin’s continued recovery from his accident. 

Kate spoke of the great hybridizers of Ireland past, sharing vivid 
memories of her own personal daffodil-growing history, and of the men 
who had inspired her interest in the daffodil. Guy Wilson and the 
Richardsons and Willie Dunlop became a part of our own heritage as 
we listened. She told us that this presentation was originally part of a 
slide show; perhaps some day we can see it with that accompaniment. 

Among the traditions we simply must preserve is Wells Knierim’s 
insistence on taking pictures, not just of the daffodils, but of daffodil 
people, year after year after year. 

At the annual meeting, the highest awards of the American Daffodil 
Society were presented. The Gold Medal for service to the daffodil was 
won by Sir Frank Harrison. All of us who have ever had the privilege 
of meeting the Harrisons remember their elegant friendliness and genial 
conversations. Among his many beautiful small-cupped daffodils are 
those with the green eye, a captivating challenge for present and future 
hybridizers. 

The Silver Medal for service to the Society went to Debris “Tag” 
Bourne, who is a prime example of a member who is just what every 
plant society needs — a hundred or so of. She has diligently carried 
out many tasks at the National level, most recently a long stint as awards 
chairman. I suspect that those of us who come from other areas only 
know a small part of it, as her work for CODS and with the Midwest 
shows is on-going and endless. 

Among the magic captured for this convention by our Nashville hosts 
was sunshine for our second tour day, surely a record or at least a rarity. 
Even the mishaps had their “plus” side; our bus saw the Brentwood 
area extensively as we “lost” our first destination. I am convinced the 
residents of the house where we first stopped tentatively were peering 
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from behind curtains, wondering why on earth a busload of people 
were coming for an early Saturday brunch. Even the local policemen 
stopped to help us find ourselves. 

When we actually found the home of Margaret Ann and Walter 
Robinson, it was worth the search. Mrs. Robinson gave us a personalized 
tour of the house, with its history and its fascinating architecture. The 
garden staff were on hand to answer our many questions, about plant 
identifications and about their success in growing so many plants out 
of their usual range. 

No one, after visiting the charming small hillside garden of Mary and 
Bob Cartwright, should ever use lack of space as an excuse for not 
having a fine garden. Mary is of course a noted exhibitor of miniatures. 
The sloping terrain of their city garden has been shaped and contoured 
into an ideal setting for many miniature daffodils and an array of other 
small-scale plants. 

Dick and Kitty Frank, in addition to making great show entries and 
chairing the convention, had their own daffodil garden in great shape 
for visitors. The layout and the labeling make comparisons and note¬ 
taking and picture snapping very convenient, and visiting with friends 
all at the same time quite possible. Though most of us spent the greatest 
part of that particular stop in the show garden rows, the rest of the 
property is beautifully landscaped, and the area around the pool makes 
that a true garden feature and not just a utilitarian recreational object. 
I’d long known of their great interest in camellias, so was delighted to 
visit the two greenhouses. But if I could have figured any way to do 
it, the plant I’d have sneaked onto the airplane with me would have 
been that large red bougainvillea in generous bloom tucked away in 
the back corner of one of the greenhouses. 

The sun continued to shine as we went back to Cheekwood. Back, 
I say deliberately, because many of us were at the 1982 convention 
and remember the dedication of the Louise Hardison Garden just after 
we’d had what we knew would be our last look at the daffodils as Louise 
had grown them. Those who remembered could appreciate the thing 
of beauty this garden has become, especially as we listen to the horror- 
filled stories of drainage problems and the reworking that necessitated. 

Brent Heath was the guest speaker at Saturday’s lucheon, at 
Cheekwood, bridging the gap between America and Holland, and 
between the daffodils of colonial gardens and the multi-millioned bulb 
trade of today. I was pleased to sit near Kathy Andersen and Marilyn 
Howe and get an update on their visits to the Iberian peninsula and 
their continuing fight to preserve the species daffodil in its natural habitat. 
Fortunate too, I felt myself, to visit with Laura Lee Ticknor and to share 
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the excitement she and Bill are feeling as they plan to fly to Germany 
to get acquainted with their new grandchild, something of an ADS 
“grandchild,” as Susan is well-remembered by many convention-goers, 
especially those from the Washington area. 

Nearing the end of anything is especially laden with nostalgia. As 
we drove back to the Loews Vanderbilt Plaza, which had been as 
promised an elegant and comfortable setting for this convention, many 
pictures came back to me of these few days. One special one was a 
picture in reality — or several pictures. Inside the Franks’ charming, 
liveable home, 1 just had to get several shots of the room where the 
Journal becomes reality four times a year. Perhaps more than any other 
spot during the whole weekend, here I had felt I was standing where 
history is made. 

At Saturday night’s dinner, Bill Tribe stood up to issue an invitation 
to “this big family reunion you people have every year.” He may be 
something of a newcomer, only ten years or so of involvement in ADS, 
but he understands. One thing, I believe, did surprise him. As he began 
what was obviously to be a hard sell promo for next year’s 1994 
convention with “How many of you think you might be coming to 
Portland?” he seemed a bit nonplussed when every hand shot up! Even 
before the wonders of “next year in Portland” were outlined, and the 
amazing growth and strength of the new Oregon society was 
documented (a 1,900 bloom show where in the past they’d even had 
to import convention chairman ), he had a sale! Is he so close to that 
wonderful climate and the heritage of daffodils in Oregon to know that 
for the ADS, this is mecca? And so we ended with a rousing “Wagons 
ho!” invitation to the Oregon Trail. 


TEST TUBES FOR DISPLAY, TRANSFORATION, SHOWS 

We have added several new sizes of tubes as a result of requests from several 
people. Current sizes and prices per dozen are: 


6 x 50 mm 

1.80 

16 x 100 m m 

3.25 

10 x 75 mm 

2.00 

16 x 125 mm 

3.50 

12 x 75 mm 

2.25 

* 16 x 150 mm 

3.75 

*13 x 100 mm 

2.40 

18 x 150 mm 

4.60 

15 x 85 mm 

3.15 

20 x 150 mm 

6.00 

*25 x 150 mm 

7.20 

* 

Recommer 


AD prices are F.O.B Cinnaminson, New Jersey. We will ship via UPS ground service unless 
requested otherwise. Shipping charges of $4.00 will be adequate for at least one dozen 
tubes, with actual shipping charges being included for larger orders. 

LEE S BOTANICAL SUPPLY 

351 Buttonwood Lane • Clnttaminson, NJ 06077 * 609*629-6557 * Fa*; 609-786-1314 
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EARLY IRISH HYBRIDIZERS 

(from a talk at the 1993 ADS Convention, Nashville , Tennessee) 

KATE READE, Broughshane, Northern Ireland 

Ladies and gentlemen, and all my friends in the ADS, first I want 
to thank you very much for inviting me here to give an informal talk. 
It was just the boost I needed to make the effort to come. 

I have put together a short talk about the early daffodil breeders in 
Ireland up to the present day. 

In Europe we have a very serious disease of cattle known as Bovine 
Spongiforum Encephalitis (B.S.E. for short), also known as Mad Cow 
Disease. One of my grandsons is always telling stories and he said to 
me: “Granny, did you hear about the cow who was talking to another 
cow, and she said: 'Aren’t you worried about this B.S.E. thing?’ The 
second cow rolled her eyes in a rather strange manner, and replied: 
‘No it doesn’t worry me at all. You see I’m a Daffodil!’ ” 

Now I have to prove that I haven’t got to that stage yet, and tell 
you all I know about the early Irish daffodil breeders and how they 
started. 

When Parkinson wrote about daffodils in the 17th Century he 
mentioned varieties of pseudonarcissus growing wild in Ireland. After 
that, there is very little mentioned in the books I have read. 

Much later Mr. F.W. Burbridge was apprenticed to the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick before becoming a student at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew. From 1870 to 1878 he was on the staff of 
The Garden, which is the R.H.S. Journal and familiar to anyone who 
is a member of the R.H.S. While on the staff of The Garden he 
published, in collaboration with Mr. J.G. Baker, a book called The 
Narcissus: Its History and Culture. 

In 1879 Burbridge was appointed curator of the Trinity College 
Botanical Gardens in Dublin, where he worked for the rest of his life. 
He died in 1905 having collected many daffodils for the garden at Trinity. 

During his time at Trinity, Burbridge met William Baylor Hartland, 
born in 1836, who had nurseries in Cork at Temple Hill, and Ardcaim 
in Cork City, stocked mostly with varieties of daffodils he had discovered 
in old and interesting gardens in the south of Ireland, and which he 
used for hybridizing. 
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In 1886 Hartland brought out Ye Original Little Book of Daffodils, 
ornately decorated with butterflies, fairies, flowers, etc. The Rev. 
Engleheart who was then the great man in daffodils wrote ridiculing 
this catalogue in The Garden. Poor Mr. Hartland replied sadly; “The 
fangs of a bear, and the tusks of a wild boar do not bite worse or make 
deeper gashes than his goose quill.” 

I would love to have met Baylor Hartland. He was an Irish giant 
with a large beard, very eager and excitable, and with tremendous 
enthusiasm. In his booklet he described an Irish variation of pseudo- 
narcissus which he named Irish King (Ard Righ). No one knows its origin 
but when he sent it to a celebrated grower at Edge Hall in Cheshire, 
he said it was the finest narcissus in cultivation. It was planted en masse 
at the beginning of this century, at Rowallance, the famous garden in 
County Down which is open to the public. 

Most of this information I found in an article from the 1937 Daffodil 
Year Book entitled “Daffodils in Old Irish Gardens” by Lady Moore, 
whose husband was a famous horticulturalist living in Dublin. Also in 
Lady Moore’s article was a mention of The O’Mahoney’, a grower in 
County Kerry who grew a large stock of maxim us, the very old, wild, 
yellow trumpet discovered pre-1576, and also known as pseudonarrissus 
maxim us, Trinity College Dublin maxim us, etc. 

Poor Sally Kington, the daffodil registrar, who completed the 
International Check List in 1989, has at least ten different names for 
maxim us on the list. As I have found from exporting bulbs to all parts 
of the world, and seeing them grow so differently in varying soils and 
climates, I wonder if Irish King from Baylor Hartland and maximus could 
have come from the same original bulb. The well-known yellow trumpet, 
King Alfred, was bred from maximus, and this was the beginning of 
many of the yellow trumpets. Just as Madame De Graaf, bred by De 
Graaf Brothers in Holland seems to be the most prominent white 
ancestor. Nowadays with the computer print-outs one can easily trace 
(if the breeder has kept records), the family tree of most modern hybrids. 

Meanwhile at Brodie Castle in Scotland, the Brodie of Brodie was 
quietly hybridizing. He did not go to all the shows, but was awarded 
the Peter Barr Memorial Cup in 1928 for his work in breeding. 

In 1910 Baylor Hartland died, but he had already sown the ‘Yellow 
Fever’ seed in the mind of a young man living in Broughshane — Guy 
Livingstone Wilson, born in 1886, the youngest son of the Wilsons 
of Raceview Wollen Mills. Guy, encouraged by his mother, had 
developed a great interest in flowers and plants; and had pored over 
Baylor Hartland’s little books which his mother received annually. 

In 1907 Guy sowed his first seeds — he was then only 21. It was 
sad that he could not show Baylor Hartland his first results; but in 
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Scotland the Brodie of Brodie was there to invite Guy to stay, and to 
talk daffodils well into the night. 

There was also a rising star in Waterford in the South of Ireland. 
Lionel Richardson, four years younger than Guy, was seeking colour, 
while Guy was fascinated by the white flowers. 

Lionel was tall and thin, with a slight stoop, and wore large glasses. 
His family came from the North of Ireland and were in linen. His wife, 
Helen K. Richardson, was well known at American conventions and 
became, after his death, a continuous winner of the Engleheart Cup 
at the R.H.S. 

Lionel started hybridizing merely as a hobby, and it was not until 
1922 that he started raising in earnest. Gaining knowledge from P.D. 
Williams in Cornwall and the Brodie of Brodie in Inverness, he bought 
highly coloured red and yellow seedlings from Mr. Williams which laid 
the foundations for his breeding stocks. He did not keep proper records 
until 1928. 

As the good flowers appeared in his seedling beds he became more 
selective, and his interest grew. He soon found which flowers made 
good parents. I remember asking him about breeding tips and he said, 
“always choose a good brood mare.” One of the yellow reds he used 
a lot was Narvik. He also did a lot with Carbineer which we had in 
our early catalogues. 

Both Guy and Lionel would travel to London to put up trade stands 
and compete for the Engleheart Cup. I believe that Lionel Richardson’s 
breeding of coloured daffodils had more effect at that time than anyone 
else in the world. While Lionel was breeding for colour, Guy Wilson s 
search for pure white trumpets was proving more difficult. Most of the 
species had yellow trumpets, but pseudonarcissus moschatus , also 
known as cernuus, the Swan Neck Daffodil, or Silver Trumpet, was 
grown by Baylor Hartland in Cork. It was pure white, and probably 
inspired Guy Wilson in his search for a perfect white trumpet. 

Guy Wilson had another friend and guide in James Coey who was 
a nurseryman in Larne and Newcastle, County Down, where the 
mountains of Mourne sweep down to the sea. He founded the Slieve 
Donard Nurseries, later run by Mr, Slinger who himself was a daffodil 
man. His name is on the Peter Ban Memorial Cup for his work in 
daffodils. 

As Guy Wilson became famous and started making himself felt at 
the London show and was many times Engleheart Cup winner, his 
visitors increased from all over the world. He had friends all over the 
U.S.A., Holland, New Zealand, Australia and Japan. I well remember 
seeing the old Rolls that Lionel Richardson always drove, aniving up 
to the Knockan to visit Guy. 
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People ask me what was Guy Wilson really like? I remember him 
as a small figure, usually dressed in his own Raceview Tweed, made 
into a plus four suit. A round face with round glasses, and a Labrador 
at his heels. 1 used to be a little afraid of him, as I sensed he did not 
suffer fools gladly, but he was always kind, and extremely generous. 
When 1 asked him for £1 worth of show bulbs to compete in the 
Ballymena Show, he gave me Chinese White, Chungking and several 
others, which must have been worth a lot more than £1. 

Many people ask me what started my interest in daffodils. 

My first memory of them was long ago in Cushendall, a small seaside 
town in County Antrim. My grandfather, an ex-colonel in the Ghurkas, 
had retired with his wife to Rarkmoyle, a house just opposite an old 
churchyard, above Cushendall looking over the sea. 

The front drive was lined with daffodils. I imagine they were 
pseudonarc/ssus. These were picked and packed in boxes, and sent 
off in a horse drawn carriage to Parkmore Railway Station on the old 
railway which stopped at Cargan, then went on the Ballymena. By train, 
boat, more train travel and some magic they arrived at Covent Garden 
the next day, and were sold in the market. I must have been five or 
six at the time, and I well remember the pain of cold hands, but also 
the beauty of the flowers, and of course Old Rufus the chestnut horse 
who pulled the carriage. 

1 lived with my grandparents while my parents were in India. Later 
when my father retired we went to live at Coolgreany in Ballycastle. 
My mother had a beautiful garden and looked after the flowers while 
my father kept us in vegetables. My mother grew some modern hybrid 
daffodils, and used to take a weekly cargo of cut flowers to sell in Belfast. 

It was not until Robin and I were married in 1948 after we had both 
been demobbed — he from the Army, and I from the Navy — that, 
when spending the weekend at Carncairn, his parents organized a trip 
to see Guy Wilson’s fields at the Knockan. There I was completely 
dazzled by such a collection of beauty , all shapes and colours stretching 
down the field as far as 1 could see. 

When my in-laws died, Robin and I moved to Carncairn. He 
commuted to Belfast daily. His grandmother, who had been living with 
his parents, stayed on with us. She was a wonderful old lady, with 
a fund of gardening knowledge. She showed me with pride, the Guy 
Wilson bulbs gowing at Carncairn. 

Also at Carncairn, we found John Maybin who had, as a boy, worked 
for Guy Wilson, and had many amusing stories to tell about him. Guy 
was a perfectionist and when the beds were made up for the bulbs, 
they had to be measured and correct to a fraction of an inch, 
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Another great grower was John Shaw from Broughshane who went 
to Guy when he left school, and stayed with him as his right hand man, 
until Guy’s bulbs were sold to Dick De Jaeger, a Dutchman who had 
a daffodil farm at Marden in Kent. 

It was lucky for us that John Maybin applied for the job of gardener 
to my father-in-law in 1948. He had acquired a great knowledge of 
bulbs when working for Guy. Apart from a few years in Ballymena he 
has lived in the gardener’s cottage at Carncairn, and without him we 
would not have been able to produce the good, healthy bulbs that 
customers expect from us. 

John is a tremendously hard worker, and though retired, he comes 
and goes as he feels able, and puts in a lot of hours at flowering time, 
and still helps with the digging and planting. John’s main hobby is his 
collection of racing pigeons, and in 1990 he had his most succussful 
year ever with them. 

When we found that the daffodils were taking over the walled garden, 
we decided to plant them in the field in the same manner that John 
had learnt from Guy. 

One day Robin looked at a glistening bed of Kanchenjunga, one of 
Guy’s early white trumpets, and said (looking at Guy’s catalogue): “Do 
you realize you have over £100 worth of bulbs in that bed? What 
are you going to do with them?” 

That was when we decided to go commercial, produce a tiny 
catalogue, and get started. 

When I talked to Guy about it he looked doubtful. He warned me 
of all the hard work. With the farm and the children I was very busy. 
Robin was working in Belfast. However, when Guy realized we had 
thought hard about this he looked at me, shook his head, and started 
to give me advice on breeding. 

So in the 1950’s we set up at Carncairn Daffodils Ltd., and were 
joined by John Pearson a young Englishman who had been working 
for Guy and was bitten by the daffodil bug. We had great hopes that 
he could run a market garden at Carncairn while the daffodil business 
was growing, but unfortunately we did not have enough capital to get 
it off the ground, so, very sensibly John went back into the army and 
ended up a colonel, and now has his own daffodil business in Essex 
called ‘Hoffland’s Daffodils’. He is producing very good show flowers. 
From him I learned more tips about hybridizing. 

Another man living in Broughshane was Willy Dunlop, the raiser of 
the famous white and yellow trumpet Newcastle, and many others. 
He encouraged us from the beginning, and invited John Maybin and 
me to see the pots in his greenhouse when he was taking them to 
London to the R.H.S. Show. Willy’s first success in showing was spring 
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shows in Ballymena and Coleraine. In 1942 and 1943 he won Gold 
Medals in Dublin, where he met Lionel Richardson and they struck 
up an immediate friendship as they had the same aims in breeding red 
cupped flowers. 

From 1946 on, Willy was consistently putting up large trade stands 
at the R.H.S in London; and we still use the enormous wooden box 
he bequeathed to us when he stopped going to London in 1973. It 
is full of old aprons, watering cans, etc., and lives in the basement. 
It appears by magic and the kindness of the staging staff, beside our 
stand when we arrive in London with our flowers. 

When Willy decided to retire due to ill health, he sold us a lot of 
his bulb trays which we still use. Also the racks he had made, so that 
the trays could be pulled in and out like a chest of drawers. 

It was wonderful to have Willy so close when we first started, as we 
could supply bulbs when he had oversold, and vice versa. I have warm 
memories of Willy and his wife welcoming visitors with cups of tea and 
home-made biscuits. The tragedy for Willy w ( as breaking his hip very 
badly, from which he never recovered. Sadly he died in December, 
1990. We still grow some of Willy’s flowers. 

In 1972 a collection of ardent daffodil growers started talking about 
a group to promote and encourage the growth and breeding of daffodils 
in the province. 

Mrs. Richardson was asked to present a cup from the many she had 
at Prospect House to be competed for in ‘The Championship of Ireland', 
for twelve varieties staged singly. She readily agreed to this. Keen on 
this idea was Willy Toal who had helped the Richardson’s at their shows, 
and had done a lot for the Dublin Show. He had since moved to Belfast, 
and did a lot of judging at local shows with Tom Bloomer. 

Brian Duncan was an enthusiastic competitor, and was also pressing 
for the formation of a group. The steering committee with Willy Dunlop 
as chairman was formed in 1971. 

Prominent at the committee meeting were Sir Frank and Lady 
Harrison from Killinchy, County Down. They had been growing daffodils 
since the end of the war. Starting with the cut flower trade, and then 
getting into serious hybridizing and producing a catalogue in 1948, and 
have built up a wonderful collection. Their specialties are the green eyed 
poeticus types with small cups and delicate rims, mostly scented. Their 
firm is called Ballydorn, and the fields slope down to Strangford Lough. 
Whatever is in their soil, or Frank’s hands, their bulbs are enormous, 
flowers tall and with tremendous substance. 

A great influence on all the daffodil growers in Northern Ireland was 
Tom Bloomer from Ballymena. I understand he had become really keen 
on daffodils in the 1940’s, and in 1954 and ’55 he went to London 
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and won the Bowles Cup in the amateur classes. Quite a marathon 
as then it required three stems each of 24 varieties (72 flowers). Now 
it has been reduced to 15 varieties. In 1956 and 1957 he repeated 
this success, adding in 1956 the Barr Vase for most points in the single 
bloom classes. 

Tom Bloomer was lucky to have Willy Dunlop and Guy Wilson with 
whom to discuss his hybridizing aims. From Camelot and Arctic Gold 
(both Richardson flowers) he raised Golden Joy and Golden Jewel two 
of the best large cupped yellows on the show bench. Probably his most 
famous flower is White Star. When you watch an expert at work there 
is always a special feeling, and it was like that with Tom Bloomer. He 
knew how to make his flowers look their very best. I remember him, 
white haired and elegant, with his wife Flo, putting up his small, beautiful 
stand in London. 

In Ballymena the invasion of the men from Omagh to the shows 
was soon being felt. One found that Brian Duncan was becoming as 
hard to beat as Tom Bloomer had been. It was all good for competition, 
and the standard of the flowers improved in colour and form all the time. 
In London Tom realized that he was taking on too much, and in 1973 
he decided he must pack it in. So it was that Brian Duncan formed 
a partnership with Clarke Campbell who farmed not far away and they 
took over Tom’s stock and set up in business under the name Rathowen 
Daffodils. This was the name of Tom’s house, which he had used himself 
when he was in business. 

A gang of amateurs always went over to London to help with the 
Rathowen stands. Taking their own flowers to compete in the amateur 
classes. Sandy McCabe who had worked with Guy Wilson as a boy, 
stages very well, and so did Bob Sterling from Bangor, who sadly, has 
since died. 

Rathowen consistenly won Gold Medals for their stands, and the 
whole thing was like a good party. I well remember Dr. Hugh Watson 
from County Tyrone, having won some good prizes, sitting on a ledge 
in the R.H.S. Hall with a bottle of champagne on one side and a bottle 
of Guinness on the other. He was a most entertaining after-dinner 
speaker. Brian’s Dr, Hugh was named for him. 

Now I would like to take you briefly to London. We were usually 
helped by our own children when they were living in London, and they 
brought their friends with them who had never staged flowers before. 
We were not very professional as the staging was not uniform, but we 
had a lot of fun and achieved two Gold Medals during those years. 

On Wednesdays the show closes at 5 p.m. Depending on one’s 
success, one is feeling exhausted but elated, or exhausted and 
disappointed, after putting up the stand on Sunday and Monday, 
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finishing it on Tuesday morning early. Then judging classes, taking orders 
for the rest of Tuesday and all of Wednesday. Legs ache, backs ache, 
and heads ache. 

Then suddenly at 5 p.m. comes the sound of the bell. Immediately 
there is a rush of people who have been waiting outside to buy the 
poor, tired flowers. We hurry to get the stand down, clear up and go 
for the boat train. People rush at you with coins in their hands wanting 
one special colour, or one special vase. 

I take my shoes off and being the lightest, climb to the top of the 
tall stand, then hand down the bunches which are grabbed by eager 
hands. I will never forget one little old lady with an old brown coat, 
knitted hat with grey hair straggling round her face, holding a bunch 
of daffodils much bigger than herself, saying: “Bless you dearie. I take 
them to the hospitals.” 

In about 30 minutes the stands that took so long to erect, are reduced 
to empty vases and green hessian; and one remembers three stands 
taking up most of one side of that big hall, all coming from Northern 
Ireland. We feel we are ambassadors, so many people come up and 
say: “They are so beautiful — and all from Northern Ireland.” Another 
comment: “So they do do something over there, besides bombs and 
bullets.” 

We must keep up this interest in the plus side of our province, and 
I do hope that this interest can be fostered in the young people. 


WHERE CAN I GET . . .? 


Laurens Hosier.....Lynda Cook 

906 S.W. 6th Ave. 
Albany, OR 97321 


THE DAFFODILL SOCIETY 


*< 


Hon, Don Barnes, Secretary, 


was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for the 
needs of ail daffodil enthusiasts and now has 
members in all the countries where daffodils are 
grown seriously. 

The Society Issues two publications each year 
to all members and welcomes contributions from 
all growers on the complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is C3.00 peT 
annum; overseas members C15 00 for three years 
(optional), payment by STERLING International 
Money Ordei please to; 

32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, S7 INZ. England 
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GOLD MEDAL PRESENTATION 


When you stand in front of the house and gaze in wonder over the 
water of Strangford Loch and the Irish Channel and beyond, and your 
host tells you that on a clear day you may see the Isle of Man, you 
are apt to find yourself so lost in the joy and beauty of the moment 
as not to notice that the bright array of daffodils in their long beds that 
sweep down almost to the sea endure some of the most brutal onslaughts 
of wind and rain and cold that any grower anywhere ever asks of them. 

It will not surprise anyone who has visited Ballydorn Bulb Farm that 
letters about Sir Frank Harrison say things like, “He is as kind and 
generous as his daffodils are tough and persistent,” and “His introductions 
seem always to have a certain strength of character,” “If he can grow 
them to show quality in the open, you know you can.” 

He wants them strong and healthy or not at all, so the daffodils get 
but little mollycoddling at Ballydorn, which is why Churchman, 
Firestorm, Golden Sovereign, Lancaster, Hilford, and especially Golden 
Amber prove to be great garden flowers as well as perennial contenders 
on the show bench. How many of the best of late flowers and those 
with deep green eyes have come from Ballydorn. 

The list of world class daffodils introduced by Sir Frank in almost 
fifty years of life at Ballydorn could go on and on, but would have to 
include Moon Rhythm, Ireland’s Eye, Witch Doctor, and Golden Halo, 
flowers that can excel in the most exalted company. 

And when company — exalted or otherwise — visits Sir Frank and 
Lady Harrison they are treated to the sort of gracious and genuine 
hospitality that can make them forget they came for the daffodils. 

His legendary generosity when filling bulb orders, his encouragement 
of novices, the sprightly wit that has made him a favorite speaker at 
several ADS meetings, are but a few of the reasons, it gives me such 
pleasure to announce the awarding of the American Daffodil Society’s 
Gold Medal in recognition of creative work of a pre-eminent nature 
in the understanding and advancement of daffodils to Sir Frank Harrison. 
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SILVER MEDAL PRESENTATION 


Tag Bourne has been chairing ADS committees since 1980: she has 
chaired the Nominating and Photography Committees twice each and 
put in eight long, hard years as Awards Chairman in what must surely 
be one of the most demanding and under-appreciated positions in the 
ADS. Three times she has been Registrar of National Conventions. 

Locally she has been a tireless worker and leader of the Central Ohio 
Daffodil Society. The word around Columbus is, “If you’ve got a really 
rough job to be done, you can give it to Tag and forget it,” confident 
not merely that it will be done, but that it will come in on time and 
under budget. 

She has, in her years of service to all of us in the Society, performed 
a wide range of tasks, and, without exception, every assignment she 
has undertaken has been accomplished responsibly, intelligently, and 
with such enthusiasm and good humor as to make her one of the most 
beloved and valued members of the American Daffodil Society. 

If God were to set out to design from scratch a Silver Medal honoree, 
He could scarcely do better than to take for his model, Mrs. Hubert 
Bourne, our wonderful friend, “Tag.” 


Exceptional 
Daffodils 
for 

Show & Garden 

Your Source for Murray Evans 
and Bill Pannill Hybrids 

OREGON TRAIL DAFFODILS 

41905 SB Louden Corbett, Oregon 97019 

Write for Free Catalog 


ipEGOJJ 
TRAIL 

DA-rr-0-D-l*L-5 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

The 1993 season provided the best growing conditions in living 
memory for most areas in the eastern part of the U.S., this despite a 
late start and a typical number of violent wind and rain storms. There 
was, for once, enough moisture throughout March, April, and May. 
Gardeners complained that there was rather more than enough, but 
the daffodils showed their approval with size and colors rivalling those 
of more favoured climes like Britain and Oregon. We were spared this 
year those dreaded extremes of temperatures that often give us record 
lows chasing record highs across the calendar. 

Show tables everywhere were filled with outstanding blooms. Of the 
nine shows I saw personally, there was not a one that did not seem 
up to a higher standard than usual. 

And it wasn’t only the daffodils: I should have predicted a good spring 
when my snowdrops were the best they’ve ever been back in February 
(,before the month of snow hit). From snowdrops and small, early 
crocuses, through all sorts of tulips to the later alliums, all the bulbs 
performed exceptionally well, not to mention flowering trees and shrubs 
. . . well, let’s not get too earned away here: the flowering quinces 
were a Ittle bit “off” this year. 

One thing that was definitely not “off’ was our Convention in 
Nashville, graciously hosted by the three Tennessee daffodil societies. 
Oh, Co-Chairmen Kitty and Dick Frank seemed to be off — and running 
— in six different directions throughout the event, yet they bore up 


NANCY R. WILSON 

miniature and 
species narcissus 

Contact her at 6525 Briceland-Thom Road 
Garberville, CA 95542 
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splendidly, as did Mary Cartwright, who did double duty as Registrar 
and Schedule Chairman. (She probably helped her husband count the 
money, too.) Sam Winters chaired the National show, which was large 
and beautiful, with competitive entries from Georgia to Oregon, and 
all the way from Ireland. Our grateful appreciation is due to these and 
to all who worked and worried so to make our stay in Nashville 
delightful. 

And now it is time to look ahead: as we bulb growers all begin our 
spring in the fall with fertilizing, planting, and mulching, so we should 
begin our fall now with a close, hard look at those bulb catalogues piled 
on the shelf in the corner, get out our notes of the best flowers we 
saw in friends' gardens and at the shows, and dispatch those orders 
to the specialist growers we can count on for sound, healthy, true-to- 
name bulbs. Then, and only then, can we retire to the beach with a 
clear conscience and a trashy novel . . , or do we also have to weed 
the asparagus patch first? 

—Richard Ezell 



NOVELTY & EXHIBITION DAFFODILS 


Gold Medal Quality Bulbs 


Direct From The Raiser 


Colour catalogue $2.00 airmail. Refundable with first order. 


“Knowehead” • 15 Ballynahatty Road * Omagh 

Co. Tyrone • N. Ireland • BT78 1PN 
Telephone: 0662-42931 
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TREASURER S REPORT 


ADS BALANCE SHEET December 31, 1992 
ASSETS: 

CURRENT ASSETS: 

Checking accounts 
Certificates of Deposits 
Inventory 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


FIXED ASSETS: 

Fixed assets net of depreciation 746 

TOTAL FIXED ASSETS 746 


TOTAL ASSETS: 120302 

LIABILITIES 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Advance dues 16451 

Computer Fund 2053 

Convention Surplus 11756 

Fisher Bequest 5000 

Journal - color 1000 

Lams Bequest 10000 

Life membership account 37806 

Membership Brochure 5000 

Memorials 9717 

Research & Education Trust Fund 215 

RVP/Committee Expense reserve 250 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 99248 


EQUITY ACCOUNT 

Opening balance 18511 

Current surplus 2543 

Ending balance 21054 

TOTAL EQUITY 21054 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND EQUITY 120302 


18880 

94294 

6382 

119556 
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INCOME; 

Auction 1640 

Contributions 671 

Convention Surplus 1240 

Committees 801 

Dues 17809 

Interest 6738 

Journal advertising 1360 

Miscellaneous 500 

Sales 6516 

TOTAL INCOME: 37275 

EXPENSES: 

Ameriflora 82 

Committees 760 

Cost of Goods Sold 3251 

Depreciation 496 

Executive office 10849 

Journal 17941 

Miscellaneous 250 

Officers 58 

RVP’s 1044 

TOTAL EXPENSES: 34731 

INCOME OVER EXPENSES: 2544 


l hereby certify to the best of my knowledge that the Financial Statements 
- 1992 are a true and accurate summary of the activities of 1992 and 
the status as of December 31, 1992. The accompanying notes are an 
integral part of the Financial Statements. 


Joseph Stettinius 
Treasurer, ADS 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 1992 

1. The Society is a 501 c(3) corporation chartered in Washington, D C., and currently 
domiciled in Ohio. 

2. The records are maintained on a cash basis unless otherwise noted in the notes. 

3. The accounting system utilized is a modified “fund accounting" system. 

4. Current investment policy allows funds to be in insured institutions or U S. Treasury 
instruments. 

5. The only fixed assets are office equipment, primarily a computer, located at the 
home of the Executive Director 
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6. Inventory is maintained on an average cost basis. 

7. Income from dues (with the exception of Life dues) are taken into income in the 
year earned. Dues paid in advance are accrued. 

8. Life dues, Memorials, and designated gifts are not considered income but are posted 
directly to the appropriate Fund account. 

9. Convention surplus is considered income, but historically, the Board of Directors 
on an annual basis has transferred the surplus to the Convention Surplus Fund. 

10. In 1992, $750 was paid into the Life Membership account and $500 was transferred 
by standing instructions in honor of the immediate ex-President, Jack Romine, 
The Board has approved the adjustment of the Life Membership Fund by crediting 
adequate earned income to offset the ravages of inflation with a payout to income 
based on an actuarial life estimate of the life members. The variables used for 1992 
are: inflation factor (CPI): 2.9%; average interest earned: 8.3%; actuarial life: 25 
years. This resulted in a net addition to income of $458.07 The objective over 
an extended period is to strengthen the Life Membership Fund to the point that 
the interest and amortization will carry its fair portion of servicing the 
membership. 

11. Memorials received in 1992 amounted to $1035. 

12. Undesignated contributions during 1992 were $671. A major contribution of $5,000 
was given anonymously for the purpose of creating a new membership brochure. 
This money was set up in a Fund account for this purpose and was not recognized 
as income. 

13. The RVP/Committee reserve is maintained to pay previous years bills by officers 
and chairpersons that are not submitted prior to the end of the year. 

14. Liability insurance has been purchased for the Society. It does not cover any affiliate 
or the sanctioned shows (except for the Society’s participation in the National Show). 
The policy is kept at the office of the Executive Director. 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 

Modern Miniature Daffodils, by James Wells, is no longer available 
from the publisher, Timber Press. However, we were able to get a few 
of the remaining copies and suggest that if this is a book in which you 
might be interested, now would be an excellent time to order a copy. 
After these are gone, I don't know whether we’ll be able to track down 
any more copies. Books are available from my office for $38.00, 
postpaid. 

After each issue of the Journal goes into the mail, several are returned 
either because a member has moved or gone away for the winter. It 
would be a great help if you’d let us know when your address changes; 
the post office even provides the proper form. If you plan to winter 
in warmer climes, ask us to hold your Journal until your return . When 
they come back marked “Temporarily Away,” I don’t know when to 
send them on to you. Help us keep expenses down. 
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RHS DICTIONARY OF GARDENING 

Thanks to one of our members, we are able to get a discount on 
the RHS Dictionary of Gardening. This is a four-volume, comprehensive 
set of books for the serious gardener. The retail price is $795, but we 
can offer it to our members for $716, postpaid. We had a copy at the 
recent convention in Nashville, and at least one person says she is going 
to hint broadly to her family that it would make a wonderful birthday 
present, 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 


JUDGING SCHOOL 

Judging School Course I will be held in Little Rock, Arkansas, on 
August 21, 1993. Contact Mrs. Thomas Dunn, 1813 West Gate Drive, 
Heber Spring, AR 72543. 

-NAOMI LIGGETT, Chairman 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1993 - 1994 

President: Richard T. Ezell 

94 Willowbrook Drive, Chambersburg, PA 17201, (717) 264-2269 

First Vice President: Ms. Marilynn Howe 

11831 Juniette, Culver City, CA 90230, (213) 827-3329 

Second Vice President: Mrs. Jaydee Ager 

344 Bear Branch Road, Kathleen, GA 31047, (012) 987-9282 
Secretary: Mrs. Ruth Pardue 
222 Connors Circle, Oak Ridge, TN 37830, (615) 483-6831 
Treasurer: Joseph Stetttnius 

P.O, Box 17070, Richmond, VA 23726, (804) 257-7343 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 

New England: Mrs. Cathleen Riley, 47 Wilshire Rd., Madison, CT 06443, 
(203) 245-0045. 

Northeast: Mrs. Bassett Winmill, Five Sailors Way, P.O. Box 362, Rumson, 
NJ 07760, (201) 530-7044. 
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Middle Atlantic: Mrs. Thomas Smith, 1800 Greenspring Valley Road, 

Stevenson, MD 21153, (301) 486-3817. 

Southeast: Dr. Susan Raybourne, 380 Hospital Drive, Suite 370, Macon, 

GA 31204. Office: (912) 742-2922. 

Midwest: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RR3, Box 187A, Scottsburg, IN 47170, 

(812) 752-2998. 

Southern: Mrs. Larry Ladd, 1701 Westcliff Drive, Maryville, TN 37801, (615) 

984-6688. 

Central: Gerard Knehans, Jr., Rt. 1, Box 326, Owensville, MO 65066, (314) 

437-3619. 

Southwest: Rodney Armstrong, Jr,. 7520 England Drive, Plano, TX 75075, 

(214) 517-2218. 

Pacific: Stan Baird, P.O. Box 516, Blue Lake, CA 95525, (707} 668-5277. 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

1994: Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr,. 3750 Kercoughton # 6, Hampton, Va 23669, 
(804) 722-1829. 

1994: Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle, 418 McDonald Street, Clinton, MS 39056, 
(601) 924-7959. 

1995: Dr. Elise Olsen, 190 Carolina Forest, Chapel Hill, NC 27514, (919) 
929-6928. 

1995: Brian Duncan, 15 Ballynahatty Road, Omagh, Co. Tyrone, N. Ireland 
BT78 1PN. 

1996: Mrs. Geothe Link, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 46111, (317) 
831-3283. 

1996: William Pannill, 209 B. Starling Ave., Martinsville, VA 24112, (703) 
632-2756. 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

New England 

1994: Mrs. E.A, Conrad, 454 Hale Street, P.O. Box C, Prides Crossing, 
MA 01965, (508) 927-0091. 

1995: Mrs. Wynant Dean, 38 Poonpit Lane, Arwichport, MA 02646, (508) 
432-0157. 

19%: Mrs. George Mott, III, 38 Perkins Road, Greenwich, CT 06830, (203) 
661-6142. 

Northeast 

1994: Lee Kitchens, 351 Buttonwood Lane, Cinnaminson, NJ 08077, (609) 
829-6557. 

1995: Mrs. Joseph Dickenson, 980 Leidig Drive, Chambersburg, PA 17201, 
(717) 263-4322. 
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19%: Mrs. W.L. Wiley, RD 1, Fairville Rd., Chadds Ford, PA 19317, (215) 
388-7590. 

Middle Atlantic 

1994: Miss Anne Donnell Smith, 8609 Stevenson Rd., Stevenson, MD 
21153, (410) 486-3989. 

1995: Mrs. Stafford Koonce, P.O. Box 45, Halltown, WV 25423, (304) 
725-5609. 

19%: Mrs. H.P. Bresee, Jr., Box48, Orange, VA 22960, (703) 672-2683. 

Southeast 

1994: Miss Barbara Tate, 203 Roe Road, Greenville, SC 2%11, (803) 
269-8742. 

1995: George Doak, P.O. Box 853, Chapel Hill, NC 27514, (919) 
942-4576. 

1996: Mrs. William Ticknor, Route 1, box 152, Tyner, NC 27980, (919) 
221-8388. 

Midwest 

1994: Mrs. William Frey, 2625 South Smith Rd., Bloomington, IN 47401, 
(812) 336-5777. 

1995: Barrie Kridler, 4809 Homeworth Road, Homeworth, OH 44634, 
(216) 525-7914. 

1996: Mrs. Phyllis Hess, 3670 E. Powell Road, Westerville, OH 43081, 
(614) 882-5720. 

South 

1994: Weldon Childers, Box 188, Carbon Hill, AL 35549, (205) 924-%54. 

1995: Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Rt. 5, 2668 Byhalia Road, Hernando, MS 
38632, (601) 429-4938. 

19%: Sam Winters, 850 Greenwood Ave., Clarksville, TN 37040, (615) 
645-6200. 

Central 

1994: Mrs. Fred Pilipuf, 11090 Woodstock Rd., Garden Prairie, IL 61038, 
(815) 547-6244. 

1995: Raymond Morrissette, 1840 N. Ridge Dr., Wichita, KS 6720. 

1996: David Karnstedt, 6-B East Marie Ave,. West St. Paul, MN 55118, 
(612) 450-6109. 

Southwest 

1994: Mrs. Kelley Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Dr.. Fort Worth, TX 76109, 
(817) 923-2513. 

1995: Mrs. Charlotte Roush, Rt. 3, Box 120-S, Sheridan, AR 72150, (501) 
942-7957. 

19%: Mrs. Donald Sable, 4301 Edmondson, Dallas, TX 75205, (214) 
526-5379. 
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Pacific 

1994: Stephen Vinisky, 21700 Southwest Chapman Rd., Sherwood, OR 
47140, (503) 625-3379. 

1995: Kirby Fong, 790 Carmel Avenue, Livermore, CA 94550, (510) 
443-3888. 

19%: Mrs. Evelyn Gullikson, 6808 Fourth Way SE, Olympia, WA 98503, 
(206) 491-3736. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Mary Lou Gripshover 

1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, OH 45150, (513) 248-9137. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 1994 - 1995 

Delia Bankhead, chairman, - Mid-Atlantic Region 
Peg Newill - Midwest Region 
Gene Cameron - Pacific Region 
Julius Wadekamper - Central Region 
Liz Ellwood - Northeast Region 


ADS COMMITTEES 

Awards: Robert Spotts, 409 Hazelnut Dr., Oakley, CA 94561, (415) 
625-5526 

Data Bank: Robert Jerrell, 162 Crest View Dr., Orinda, CA 94563 
(415) 254-2946 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., 1018 Stonewall Dr., Nashville, 
TN 37220, (615) 383-7058 

Finance: Mr. Joseph Stettinius, 311 Oak Lane, Richmond, VA 23226, 
(804) 257-7343 

Judges and Schools: Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., Columbus, 
OH 43220, (614) 451-4747 

Membership: Miss Delia Bankhead, Rt. 9, P.O. Box 4, Hillsboro, VA 22132 
(703) 668-6651 

Miniatures and Intermediates: Mrs. James R. Wilson, Jr., 6525 Briceland- 
Thom Rd. Garberville, CA 95440, (707) 932-2407 

Slide Programs: Kirby Fong, 790 Carmel Ave., Livermore, CA 94550 

Research and Education Trust Fund: Julius Wadekamper, Rt. 5, 15974 
Canby Ave., Faribault, MN 55021, (507) 334-2807 

Round Robins: Miss Leslie Anderson, Route 5, 2302 Byhalia Rd,. Hernando 
% MS 38632, (601) 368-6337 

Show Reporter: Dr. Leone Low, 1450 President St, Yellow Springs, OH 
45215, (513) 767-2411 

AD HOC COMMITTEE 

Bylaws: Mrs, David Gill, 2454 Lane Ave., Columbus, OH 43221 (614) 
488-8592 
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JHpmomI (Contributions 


JOSEPHINE VANCE BENTLEY 

H. LEE DICKINSON. 

VIRGINIA FLETCHER. 

DONALD KING. 

WELLS KNIERIIUI. 


JACK ROMINE. 

MRS. WILLIAM SCHRADER 


...Arkansas Daffodil Society 

.Mr. & Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr, 

......Mr, & Mrs. Quentin Erlandson 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford 
Miss Helen A. Grier 

...Mr. & Mrs. George Burton 

Mrs. & Mrs. Quentin Erlandson 
Mrs. W. Kent Ford 

.Dr. & Mrs. Marvin Andersen 

Central Ohio Daffodil Society 
Mrs. W. Kent Ford 
Mr. & Mrs. David Hess 
Mrs. Robert F. Johnson 
Mr. & Mrs. James Liggett 
Mr. & Mrs. Neil Macneale 
Mrs. David Spitz 

..Mr. Kirby Fong 

Miss Helen A. Grier 
Northern California Daffodil Society 

.Central Ohio Daffodil Society 

Mrs. David Spitz 


THE NOR TH A ME RICA N LIL Y SOCIETY, INC. 

A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 



suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs— 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

$12.50 for one year, $31.50 for 3 years 
(20% discount for those over 65) 

to 

Dr, Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O, Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 
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1993 WISTER AWARD GOES TO ‘SWEETNESS’ 


Julius Wadekamper, Faribau/f, Minnesota 

The 1993 Wister Award for garden daffodils was awarded to 
Sweetness, a daffodil registered in 1939 by R.V. Fa veil. 

Sweetness is classified as a division 7 daffodil, that is a daffodil with 
characteristics of the Narcissus jonquilla group. The color code for 
Sweetness is Y-V meaning that both the perianth and the cup are yellow. 

The flowers are smaller, about seven centimeters across and are a 
bright golden yellow. They bloom later in the daffodil season and 
occasionally bear two flowers per stem. The stems are tall holding the 
flowers well above the foliage, a major criteria for a flower to win the 
Wister Award. 

This award, named in honor of the late, noted horticulturist, Dr. John 
Wister of Swathmore, Pennsylvania, lists several important criteria 
necessary for a daffodil to win. These are: 

1) The cultivar must be a good grower bearing many flowers. 
While newer daffodils may be more popular they have not yet 
stood the test of time — a sure sign of a durable bulb. Sweetness 
meets this test. 

2) The bloom should be long lasting with clean color, showy 
at a distance and sunfast. Flowers that do not show off well 
are of no advantage in a landscape or garden setting. 

3) The foliage should be vigorous and resistant to disease and 
frost damage. 

4) The strong sturdy stems should be taller than the foliage. 
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5) The bulb should be resistant to disease. 

6) The major emphasis is on garden quality, although this 
does not mean that the flower cannot also be a good show 
specimen. Finally, 

7) The cultivar must be readily available in commerce at a 
reasonable price. 

The cultivar Sweetness meets all the above criteria to a high degree. 
It is a flower that can readily be recommended to the gardening public. 

Previous winners of the Wister Award are Accent, Stratosphere and 
ice Follies. Each is recommended as a good garden daffodil. 

Member of the American Daffodil Society may make nominations 
for the Wister Award and are encouraged to do so. Nominations should 
be sent to Julius Wadekamper, Chairman of the Science and 
Education Committee — 15980 Canby Avenue, Faribault, MN 55021. 
The committee then selects a nominee for the award and presents it 
to the Board of Directors of the ADS. They, in turn, approve the award. 

Commercial dealers and the garden publications media are 
encouraged to publicize winners of the Wister Award, 

HERE AND THERE 

Word has reached us of the sad news that Mrs. Walter Thompson, 
Margaret, of Alabama, died in February of this year. Margaret and her 
husband had both been charter members of the Society. Margaret served 
for many years as Membership Chairman, and had also been a Regional 
Director and a Director-at-Large. She was an Accredited Judge and 
a Life Member of the Society. 

Sadly, we have also to report the recent deaths of Mrs. Bernard 
Lowenstein, Arizona, and DeShields Henley, Virginia. 

Overseas, two of the daffodil worlds strong supporters have been 
lost to us: William Brogden of New Zealand, well known hybridizer of 
such as Bandit and Twilight Zone, and father of Spud Broden a visitor 
to the ADS Convention in Columbus; and Alf Chappell, an amateur 
hybridizer who may be remembered from the San Francisco Convention. 

Our sympathies to all their families 

Several members have written or called asking where they can obtain 
the card pins which many shows use for holding names on individual 
blooms, the information we have is that the companies which made 
them (Labelon, Scovil, Dritz) no longer make them. Noesting, Inc., 
made a pin, Pin Point No. 2, but it has been discontinued. They 
recommended their Number 5L, but upon receiving samples, 1 can say 
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that it is much too large. All this is a rather long-winded way of saying 
that it’s not worth calling Noesting about pins. Several alternatives come 
to mind. You can bend a paper clip around a pencil to make your 
own, or you can cut slits in the stiff cardstock and insert it at the top 
of the test tube. You can go one better and make slits in cardstock 
and slip the stem of the bloom through the cardstock whem you pick 
it in the garden. That way you have the label ready to go — and if 
you move a bloom from one colleciton to another, the label goes right 
along with it. Thanks to Tommy Dunn, Char Roush, and Harold 
McConnell for their input on labeling. 

[Another possibility is the Avery Removable Label, l h inch x IV 2 inches, 
which, of course, must be changed when a flower in a collection is 
changed. Ed.] 


THE TAZETTA SAGA 


Ann Blair Brown, Executive Director, American Camellia Society 

There was much excitement at the American Camellia Society when 
heirs of the late Mrs. Willie Rice Hurst, a Charter member of our Society, 
notified us that she had designated in her will that her Tazetta collection 
was to be planted at ACS Headquarters. u Miss Willie”, as she was 
affectionately called, was considered an authority in the Middle Georgia 
area on daffodils and camellias. We received the news of this bequest 
in March 1976. The Executive Director contacted a daffodil enthusiast 
in Atlanta and he agreed to come, chose a proper site and instruct the 
staff on the preparation of the beds and proper planting procedures. 
This visit occurred in the late spring. 

In early August, the beds were dug in a well drained area. Sand 
was added to break up the Georgia clay and well rotted manure was 
added in anticipation of planting in November. Great care was taken 
to incorporate the sand and manure in the beds and to smooth the 
soil at the site. 

Seventy four large brown bags were delivered to us in October. We 
were thrilled to see hundreds of healthy bulbs to be added to our gardens 
and we envisioned a virtual fairyland the following spring. Each bag 
had a name and if my memory serves me well, I remember such names 
as Cragford, Geranium and Laurens Koster. Permanent labels were 
made to be attached on stakes when planted. 

Mid November finally arrived and four seasoned gardeners began 
the process of planting these treasures. Rone Meal was added in the 
upper two to three inches of soil and evenly distributed. The bulbs were 
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carefully spaced and planted at the proper depth as recommended. 
As each bag was emptied, the labels were put in place. Eventually all 
bulbs were planted and we waited with great anticipation for a spectacular 
show the following spring. 

That year winter was very mild in our area and we were excited to 
see foliage breaking through the soil in early January. Foliage and buds 
were luxuriant in early February. We were certain that we would enjoy 
spectacular bloom as all bulbs were growing at the same rate. Excitement 
was at fever pitch in mid February when the buds opened. It was a 
magnificent sight those several hundred blooms BUT there was also 
a GREAT SHOCK. Although the labels sported different names, ALL 
BLOOMS WERE THE SAME! 


ABOUT ACS 


Kitty Frank, Nashville , Tennessee 


In central Georgia near a small town called Fort Valley, down a road 
called Massee Lane is a piece of land — about 100 acres — given to 
the American Camellia Society. The property itself is called Massee Lane 
and is the U.S. Headquarters for the Camellia Society. Now there are 
not only many, many fine camellias, but also many other seasonal 
gardens. The result is that Massee Lane is a great place to visit any 
time of the year. If by chance when you drive by, it is raining then 
go into the main building and see a fabulous collection of Edward Boehm 
birds. Massee Lane is the kind of place that any self-respecting plant 
society yearns for. We in ADS cannot have the likes of this, but we 
can help the camellia people have a first class daffodil trial and test garden 
on their land, to be mainteined by their staff. (Five horticulturists on 
staff is another dream that we cannot fulfill.) Would not this area in central 
Georgia help all daffodil people discover what cultivars do best in a 
moderate winter and hot summer climate? Would it help add members 
from the deep south to our roster? Might it help people in other warmer 
than usual climates discover what cultivars do well? And then it might 
tell people from the very cold climates what not to try. 

As you noticed from the preceding article by Ann, they now grow 
only one variety of daffodil. However, they want more and are very 
excited at the prospect of a daffodil garden that will start to bloom as 
the camellias finish their season. ACS will supply the land, sand, peat, 
mulch, labels and labor to build a first rate test garden. 

Because Dick and 1 love camellias as well as daffodils we have agreed 
to help with the development of the garden. We plan to supply about 
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100 different cultivars and would greatly appreciate help from any other 
ADS member who plans to dig or thin daffodils this year. 

If you can spare two or three bulbs of a given cultivar please send 
them to American Camellia Society, One Massee Lane, Fort Valley, 
Georgia 31030. If you lose the address, please send the bulbs to Dick 
and me and we will take them to Massee Lane when we go in the 
fall to help with the planting. Your input will be appreciated by all the 
lucky people who get to see the daffodils at the camellia headquarters. 

P.S. ACS Headquarters is to be included in the travel guide programs 
for the Atlanta Olympics, and it is already in the AAA travel book on 
Georgia. 


STRANGE COMPANIONS 


Laura Lee Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina 

N. x biflorus is the last daffodil to bloom in our North Carolina garden. 
It is, of course, a 10 W-Y, with two or three florets on a stem. Its white 
perianth is not especially smooth and its yellow cup is tiny. It is a natural 
hybrid between a poet and a tazetta and has long been known locally 
as “Twin Sisters” or “Loving Couples”. It has a spicy fragrance and 
is a charmer. 

The area we live in is one of the oldest settled areas of our country. 
I can imagine a courageous lady who crossed the ocean with her 
husband and perhaps a child or two on a small rickety looking sailing 
vessel from England to Virginia. Tucked in a pocket, or somewhere 
in a bundle, were a few bulbs from her Mother’s garden in Devon or 
Cornwall. She could carry a piece of “home” with her to the New World. 
Later, she or one of her descendants, moved from Virginia across the 
Dismal Swamp into northeastern North Carolina. Once again a bulb 
or two moved with the family. 

These cheerful perky flowers still abound here along ditch banks, on 
the edges of woods, on old farm house sites and, IVe decided, pretty 
much wherever they decide to land. For many, many years they have 
survived droughts, too much rainfall, mowers, even the monsters used 
by the Department of Highways. They still greet and charm us in latest 
April or early May. 

While checking out the last of our daffodils this morning, April 28, 
I discovered six bloom stalks of N. bi/iforus growing happily in the midst 
of a clump of Prickly Pear cactus! Strange companions indeed. 
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HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF THE DAFFODIL 

(Part 2) 


HELEN K t LINK, Brooklyn , /rtdfana 

It is known that daffodils were given varietal names in cultivation before 
the end of the sixteenth century. Many were credited with Spanish origin 
which is interesting since travel at such an early date was difficult. It 
is thought that political connections between Spain, the Netherlands 
and the royalty of the Spanish with the Tudors probably accounts for 
the travel of the early daffodils. It is also known that areas once prolific 
with daffodils are now denuded and have been for years. 

Concerning the popularity of daffodils in England, Rev. Joseph Jacob 
in his book Daffodils says, “To begin with, although Gerard (1597) is 
the earliest author that is mentioned, it must not be supposed that the 
introduction of the daffodil into English gardens dates from his time, 
for it must have been known and cultivated long before. It is mentioned 
by Turner (1548) and Lobel (1570), both of whom published their books 
many years before Gerard/ 7 

H.W. Pugsley in his Monograph of Narcissus Subgenus Ajax states 
that the earliest figure of a daffodil on botanical literature was probably 
N. luteus on Brunfel’s Herbarium Eicones [Vol. 1. p. 129 (1530)]. The 
picture shows a plant in bud, and a detached flower erect with a much 
expanded corona, probably N. hispanicus. 

In 1557 the name pseudo-narcissus appeared for the first time in 
Dodoen's Historiedes Plantes originally written in German and translated 
into French by Clusius. It appeared again in 1578 in an Herbal! by Henry 
Lyte and was termed the “Bastard Narcissus’'. The picture resembled 
the cultivar Sir Watkin. Later the same picture appeared in other 
literature. 

Pugsley lists a number of writings by various authors. Names which 
appeared in the literature were N. totus , monfanus, h/spanrcus, and 
minor. A picture of totus lutens appeared in 1586 in the Epitome of 
J. Camerarius which depicts an open double flower, a developed capsule 
and seeds. 

Rev. Jacob tells the story of the discovery of N. cyclamineus as related 
in Theatrum Florae which was an anonymous work published in 1633. 
One of the plates in the book showed a picture of a drawing of N. 
cyclamineus. Dean Herbert called if an absurdity and said, “It will never 
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be found to exist,” It was rediscovered in Portugal in 1887 and 
considered one of the romances of the daffodil world. Think of ail the 
beautiful hybrids we have from it today! 

In Gerard’s Herball (1633) four species were listed and depicted. By 
1714 Barrelier’s Plantae per Galliam published in Paris included fourteen 
different daffodils. There was no information, just names . Eight of the 
14 were white flowered. In 1757 in Hill’s Eden there appeared an 
account of the “fringed narcissus”. Directions were also given for raising 
daffodils from seed. It was stated that normally it taked five years from 
seed to bloom; however, Pugsley states, “There is evidence nearly a 
century earlier that daffodils were sometimes raised from seed”. This 
leads one to ask the question, what’s new? 

Linnaeus (1753) admitted only one species, Narcissus pseudo¬ 
narcissus. In the second edition of Species Plantarum he included N. 
bicolor , N. minor, and N. moschatus. Those three were represented 
in his herbarium. From general information it is thought his knowledge 
of the daffodil was only very general. 

By 1800 there seemed to be a revival of interest in the daffodil in 
England. There were four Botanists who worked on the genus; namely, 
William Curtis, R.A. Salisbury, A.H. Haworth, and Dean Herbert. In 
1787 Curtis gave an account of N. minor followed in later years in the 
Botanical Magazine of N. moschatus, (1806), N. bicolor (1809), N. 
major. (1810). All were described in detail and illustrated in color plates. 
These plates are valuable today for identification of the species. 

In 1796 Salisbury in Prodomus Stirpium, Chapel Allerton gave an 
account of daffodils with seven species all under new names. By 1812 
he placed the daffodils into the genus Ajax and listed ten species. Good 
drawings of several daffodils were placed in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington and were useful for identification purposes. 
Salisbury was known to possess a wide knowledge of daffodils. 

Haworth in 1800 wrote a paper where six species, two new ones 
(N. albus and N. sibtharpii) were described. Three years later he 
described N. tortuosus, and N. serratus which was an abscure form 
near N. pseudo-narcissus. In 1812 he described Ajax telamon, Ajax 
nobilis, and Ajax spurius. In 1819 fifteen species of Ajax appeared and 
a number of varieties. In 1830 he added A. /obtdaris and A. cemus. 

Haworth’s final work was a monograph published in 1831. Very few 
copies are now known to exist. 

In 1837 Dean Herbert set forth his account to the study of daffodils. 
He numbered the species as nine, A. minor, six varieties; pseudo¬ 
narcissus, four varieties; A bicolor, three varieties; A luteus, four varieties; 
A, abscissus , A hexangularis, and A. sabianus; the last was thought 
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to be an Incomparabilis hybrid. His method of classification was looked 
upon as difficult to understand and of little value. 

In 1875 Burbridge and Baker’s Narcissus was published., They 
included all in one species N. pseudo-narcissus L. with a botanical 
account, the book is beautifully done and of considerable value today, 
if it can be found and the buyer wishes to pay the price. It truly is a 
book of beauty. 

In 1884 a Daffodil Conference was held and Mr. W. Baylor Hartland 
of Cork issued the first catalog devoted entirely to daffodils. Also in 
1884 Peter Barr produced an interesting list of forms in the Florist and 
Pomologist. He listed a large number of plants he had collected, chiefly 
in cultivation in Britain. He enumerated thirty-eight plants arranged under 
eight species; N. pseudo-narcissus, N. abscissas, N. cambricus, N. minor, 
N. Bicolor, N. lorifolius and N. moschatus. More about Peter Barr later. 

Early botanists classified differently. Even today those who study the 
species tend to rename them such as has been done lately with assoanus. 
It previously was requeinii, synonym juncifolius , now listed as N. 
assoanus by Blanchard and classified as a form of jonquillae. It seems 
changes are inevitable as knowledge about daffodils increases. 

The organs of the daffodil, bulb, foliage, and flower differences furnish 
the reason for reclassification. I have always thought evolution also plays 
a part. Pugsley states that species in different localities seem to show 
individual variation such as form of corona, size and width. I have noticed 
variation in pots of seedlings N. u/ridi/forus and serotinus , but should 
this give reason to separate or rename when the differences are very 
minor? 

There were other botanists besides those mentioned in this article 
who wrote and published works, but probably not so important as those 
mentioned here. It would be impossible to discuss the works of all in 
one short article. Many chapters might be written on the history and 
evolution of the daffodil. It is an interesting subject to daffodil lovers. 
So many distinguished persons have added to the knowledge of the 
daffodil. 

Ref, A Monograph of Narcissus, Subgenus Ajax, H.W. Pugsley, Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vol. LVI11 Part 1, 1933. 

Ye Nardssus or Daffodyl floure and hys Roots, London, 1884, Reprinted by American 
daffodil Society, No. 1968. Sold by Peter Barr and hys Sonne, at their Shoppe in King 
Strete, by ye Convent Garden nigh ye Strande, in the Parish of St. Paul’s. Westminster. 
Daffodils and Narcissi , Rev. Joseph Jacob, Present Day Gardening Series . London, 
1910. 
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Mary Lou, the Peter Barr Cup and John Blanchard, 


THE PETER BARR CUP 

This award is given by the RHS for exceptional service to the daffodil 
world. This year’s winner is Mary Lou Gripshover. She accepted this 
award at the Tulip and Daffodil committee meeting in London at the 
Daffodil Show. Mary Lou is the fourth American to earn this cup, the 
others are B.Y. Morrison, Grant Mitsch and Dr, Tom Throckmorton, 
We knew she was a winner all the time! 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a permenent investment 
— will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues; $7,50 paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications, 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 

250 INTERLACHEN RD„ HOPKINS, MINN 55343 
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PINK-CUPPED DIVISION THREES 


Leone Yarborough low, Yeilow Spring, Ohio 


The progress of Brian Duncan, Barbara Abel Smith, Murray Evans, 
Jim O’More, Grant Mitsch/Elise Havens (and undoubtedly others) 
towards Division III cultivars with pink in the cup is leading to the release 
of new introductions that amateur hybridizers can use to achieve the 
same goal. 

This goal was almost in the grasp of the late J.M. Toty’ de Navarro, 
Toty’s early introductions were marketed by his good friend, J, Lionel 
Richardson. The de Navarro records, which are in the American Daffodil 
Society archives, indicate that he was making progress towards obtaining 
a show quality 3 W-WWP, etc., until ill health and then death halted 
his efforts in 1979. 

His interest in pink cupped IITs evidently began when recessive 
poeticus genes recombined to give a pink rim to a seedling from a cross 
of Division III whites. 

He pursued this clue further by crossing more white cupped threes 
with each other or with Division III cultivers with yellow rims, pinks rims, 
orange rims, and then very short cupped 2 W-P’s. His notes indicate 
that he also approached the problem via the very difficult task of selecting 
shorter cupped seedlings from 2 W-P crosses. His last recorded crosses 
to set seed were in 1976. These had explanatory notes such as — for 
pink Ill’s — Dulnan x Shell Bay and Dulnan x Audubon. (The seed 
parent is always listed first.) 

The pedigree of Dulnan, a small 3 W-W, is listed as Portrush x Galilee 
although de Navarro notes that it could be Portrush selfed. 

In addition to these crosses, his 1975 comments indicate that pink 
Ill’s were his goal with seeds collected from Dell Chapel x Audubon, 
Shell Bay x Audubon, seedling 852 x Cascade, and Delos x Cool Crystal 
(? or Audubon). His 1975 notes suggest using little Grey Lady in future 
crosses. The 1974 note “for most of season in bed” explained why there 
were no tries that year. 

The progress that J.M. de Navarro made with Jewel Song crosses 
in the sixties is indicated by comments in the 1973 cross records. He 
described eight selected seedlings from a single Dulnan x Jewel Song 
cross: 

pink II, 3b pale pink edge, 3 bic(olor), rose pink edge 
Div II, pinkish apricot 3b, pksh orange crown ?Div HI, pk- 
rimmed 3, pksh apricot rim Illb. He used this last mentioned 
seedling in 1973 crosses. 
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He also crossed these seedlings with each other, a Dulnan x Cascade 
rimmed pink 3 seedling, and two Richardson Verona x Stainless pale 
pink 3 seedlings. He crossed Jewel Song and Cascade with some of 
the seedlings. 

He also crossed Jewel Song with other seedlings, as well as Division 
Ill’s Bushmills, Dell Chapel, Cerona, Cascade, Blarney, Galilee and 
Delos. His code indicates some success with this latter cross and Dell 
Chapel x Coralita. 

Although J.M. de Navarro was unable to complete the task that he 
began 25 years ago, he made more than 100 crosses in a decade of 
pursuing perfection for division III flowers with pink in the cup. He 
incorporated many selected 3 W-WWP and 3 W-P seedlings from ‘first- 
round’ crosses in the sixties into his ‘second round’ effort in the seventies. 
These seedlings were from crosses of short cupped whites Dulnan, 
Verona, Cascade, Snowshill, Syracuse, Tobernaveen, Delos, Richadson 
and de Navarro seedlings, etc. He used Jewel Song with these in both 
stages. 

All these had Green Island and/or Chinese White, or close relatives, 
in their pedigrees, often several times. These de Navarro seedlings were 
probably dispersed in the same manner as his other seedlings, with most 
being lost. 

Not a lot more is readily available to hybridizers at the present time. 
Murray Evans’ Newcomer (the blooms are not large, but the pink is 
strong,) and Upshot are offered by Oregon Trail. They also offer Heart 
Throb 2 W-GWP, the parent of my own borderline division three 
seedling with a frilled pink cup. I measured it as cup 12 mm, perianth 
36 mm, (although another measured the cup as 12.5 mm, placing it 
in division 2). 

Pink Evening differed even more in the wrong directions from 
published measurements in my garden in 1992, but measured Division 
111 by a whisker in ’93. O'More’s Little Jewel from two seedlings — 
(Green Island x Rose Dawn) x (Anouk x Chinese White) — is a Division 
III very pale lavender pink (with an occasional orangish rim) in Ohio. 
Undoubtedly there are others to use from Mitsch, Smith, Ballydom, etc. 

Modem hybridizers can have a great time mixing the new and the old! 
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MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at — 

Orchard House 

Letty Green • Hertford SG14 2NZ • England 
Descriptive list free on application 


PINK SILK TRAVELS 

Sandy McCabe, Ballemena, Northern Ireland 

I was pleased to see my winning Richardson Entry featured in the 
December issue of the ADS Journal. 

Thought you might be interested in hearing of the travels of Pink 
Silk which was featured in the front row. 

Several years ago 1 was the grateful recipient of a number of small 
offsets of different U.S. varieties. 

One of these was Pink Silk and my benefactor was Delia Bankhead 
to whom I was, and am, much indebted. 

In 1992 the N J.D.G. held their early show at Ballymena on Sunday, 
29th March. This is just a fun day to whet the appetite for the more 
serious affairs later. Mary and I were pleased to have Brian and Betty 
Duncan stay overnight on the eve of the show. 

In the morning Brian enquired what I was showing that afternoon. 
I replied nothing, as we were scheduled to fly to London on the following 
Sunday and I wanted to keep my flowers for the R.H.S. Show. 

He wouldn’t hear of it, and insisted that I MUST exhibit something. 
As a result, a bloom of Pink Silk was cut from an open bed {without 
much examination I might add). 

Later that afternoon Pink Silk was selected as best bloom, and Brian 
asked if he might take it back to Omagh to use the pollen. The following 
Saturday he telephoned me to say that he had not had time to use 
the flower, that it was still in fine condition and might be useful in 
London. 
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Early Sunday we met at Belfast Airport where I relieved Betty of 
the flower which she had nursed en route from Omagh. I placed it in 
the plastic bag of leaves which constituted my hand luggage and boarded 
the plane. We all arrived safely at Heathrow and I nursed it in the taxi 
from the Airport to the Hall, where it was immediately placed in water. 

The rest is history. It featured in the winning 12 and attracted much 
favourable comment. However, I resisted the tempation to carry it back 
again for use in Belfast two days later! 


THE EXTENDED COLOUR CODE? 

Reg Nicholl, Hafnham, Eng/and 

If, as seems likely, due to genetic engineering, we are not far short 
of some laboratory with a fastish buck in mind producing colours in 
flowers as yet undreamt of, it behoves us to give some thought to how 
we might extend the colour-coding system implemented by the daffodil 
world in the late seventies. This we know caused not a little consternation 
when the a,b,c and d's were dropped from the nomenclature with the 
adoption of upper-case letters to designate the colour scheme of both 
perianth and, corona. So; successful has it been that loud noises for 
the retention of lower case letters are regarded almost as Flat Earth 
Society devotees. However it may be that if the aforementioned colours 
and combinations arrive even our present colour coding would be hard 
pressed to accommodate them. 

It seems a gent named Brent Heath and myself have coincidentally 
been mulling over the same problem and have come to almost the same 
conclusion. If grey — there are already some very near — appeared 
in the throat of a Division 3W flower, it could not be adequately 
described. To give a hypothetical example which could become a reality, 
consider a Division 3 white perianthed flower with a yellow corona 
having a grey eye. If we were to describe it as 3W-GY this would not 
suffice, as G has already been designated for the colour green. If then 
we were to adopt Gy for grey and Gn for green the flower could thus 
be described as 3We-Gy Yw, where We is white, Gy is grey and Yw 
is yellow! Where Mr. Heath and I differ is that he advocates the use 
of the first two letters of the colour descriptive word whereas I am 
suggesting the first and last letters and using green and grey as an 
example explains the reason why. 
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No doubt there will be much gnashing of teeth and arm waving at 
the thought of ‘Merlin’ for instance being described as 3We-Yw Yw Rd 
but think of a flower being produced containing purple (Pe), indigo (Io) 
or violet (Vt) which are contained in the Spectrum that Sir Isaac Newton 
discovered when he passed his little ray of sunshine through a glass 
darkly in 1671. 

To extend the matter a little further, we have recently had the problem 
of distinguishing red (Rd) from orange (Oe), and orange (Oe) from 
yellow (Yw) thrashed out and catalogued by our charming lady 
International Registrar but pink (Pk) has not yet been accorded any 
definition as have the aforementioned in the Colour Chart. As pink 
contains as many variations as practically any other colour, peach (Ph), 
salmon (Sn), apricot (At) and buff (Bf) would easily be encompassed 
in the E.C.C. (Extended Colour Code)!! 


CATCHING COLOR 


Robert E, Darling, Washington, d.c. 

The color code Dr. Tom Throckmorton devised gives a semiotic 
snapshot of the daffodil flower. The formula, easily read, sketches an 
idea of the bloom; 1 Y-Y, or 3 W-GWP speak volumes, The voice 
is clear and nearly unmistakable. This improvement over the previously 
used RHS system (1-A, 3-B etc.), provides a logical and readily learned 
guide to daffodil division and color. When I started seriously growing 
daffodils some years ago how impressed I was at its descriptive elegance. 

That it caused intense controversy and trade-offs when proposed 
surprised me. Several articles encountered in past ADS Journals and 
RHS Daffodil yearbooks confirm old battles and a reluctance toward 
change. The recent evolution of division 11 confirms the systems 
flexibility and possibility to adapt. 11a Y-Y/O/Y or lib W-OW 
understandably elaborates this changing, evolving division. Of course 
‘a’ and ‘b’ need explanation and are not as elegant as the initial simple 
form. I further would propose and argue for the inclusion of a small 
‘nT before the division number to indicate recognized miniatures. Thus 
Candlepower ml W-W or Little Rusky m7 Y-YYO. It would be both 
educational and communicative of miniature flowers. Objections that 
such changes fill the available “cell” in the data base are practical technical 
concerns requiring design thought, but should be possible. These 
modifications alter the scope of the original system. They make it more 
complex. But such additions provide important guides for the daffodil 
enthusiast and general public that outweigh complexity to communicate 
valuable information. 
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However advanced and perfected the system becomes, color coding 
still is an imperfect descriptor. This was wonderfully underscored recently 
in perusing an old article by E.A. Bowles on Narcissus cyclathinus that 
Roberta Watrous had copied for her ADS Journal files. It is found on 
p.314 of the July 5, 1919 issue of The Garden , In it Bowles comments 
on a bulb given him by Mr. Chapman (of Peeping Tom fame). 
Chapman called his creation cyclathinus [sic] after its two parents, N. 
cyclathineus and N. calathinus (presumably N. triandrus uar. calathinus 
or T, loiseleuri). In 1993 we would classify it using the Throckmorton 
system as a 6 Y-YYW. Simple, direct, logical but a bit dry. Bowles 
was far more eloquent in 1919: 

Its parent cyclamineus has given it its shape, but there 
is a pleasanter proportion between trumpet and 
perianth, so that it looks better tempered somehow, 
with less of the kicking horse expression produced by 
the sharper reflex of the perianth in cyclamineus, so 
suggestive of Iaidback ears. In colour it is soft primrose. 
Brimstone butterfly, Rosa Hugonis, the sulphar bar of 
the dogs’ drinking pan, butter and milk, all shaded and 
blended till no one could say where one begins and 
the other ends. Its great beauty and interest are due 
to the pallor of the rim of the cup, for the trumpet is 
gradually shaded, from the brightness of a Brimstone 
butterfly’s wing at its base to the tone of milk from a 
Jersey cow at the rim. So few daffodils have a trumpet 
paler than their perianth that this latest addition to their 
company is very welcome. 

Brimstone butterly to Jersey cow milk or 6 Y-YYW, now that is a 
real choice of descriptors. It is certainly one that I don’t want to make. 
Both systems are readily useful and needed. 

Dr. Thockmorton confounds the system he devised by his own 
delightful introductions. A recent catalogue attempts to clarify the picture 
of Suave, a Throckmorton 3 Y-Y 1976 introduction. It notes that the 
“tailored cup is shaded with grayish-lavender and pearl with a buff rim. 
As it ages, the whole flower becomes soft yellow.” No ‘butter and milk’ 
or ‘Jersey cows’ here. Perhaps we need to resurrect Bowles to write 
catalogue descriptions. 

Bowles’ intensely keen observation of the small beauty he grew in 
the spring of 1919 delights as he struggles to capture that flower’s 
evanescent qualities. Meanwhile it behooves those of us interested in 
daffodils to continue to evolve the descriptive abilities of our growing 
data bank, even while enjoying more poetic descriptions. N. cyc/afh/nus 
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is not listed in the ADS Data Bank. I would love to find it for my garden. 
Lost now, save for Bowles small sketch, his delightful verbal picture 
from the beginning of this waning century — a fading Brimstone Butterfly 
on a cup of Jersey cow’s milk — catches color beautifully. 

note: Mr. Chapman introduced many flowers with cyclamineus parentage. 
His most noted introduction in addition to Peeping Tom 6 Y-Y was Mini-Cycle 
m6 Y-Y (N asturiensis x N. cyclamineus) introduced in 1913. He is also credited 
with many diuision 9 introductions. The ADS Data Bank records several but 
there are no listing using N, cyclamineus x N. triandrus var calathinus or T . 
loiseleuri.) 


AVERAGE GARDENER? 


Lynn LIBOUS-BAILEY, Leland, Mississippi 

For the “plain average gardener”? For shame Jeanie Driver (March, 
1993)! I consider myself anything but! Doesn’t “For the person who 
gardens with daffodils” have a nicer ring to it? 

Realizing the virtues of the Intermediate daffodils in the garden, I spend 
many an hour scouring the catalogues looking for statements like “can’t 
seem to grow it big enough”, “flower quite small”, “too large for a 
miniature” — you get the idea. Sometimes I feel like Goldilocks — too 
large, too smalll but have you ever tried to find “just right?” It is these 
intermediates which bridge the size gap, providing flowers that help to 
bring balance to a garden. 

For the last five years I have attended shows in hopes of seeing some 
of the Intermediates. This year I was in luck. There, in all its glory, was 
Rimski (2 W-YWP). How pretty that would be, I thought, tucked next 
to the grey-green foliage of the Yellow Columbine (Aquilegia chrysantha) 
instead of in the shadow of Standard 2 W-WP’s at the show table. What 
a shame this show did not have an Intermediate class in which to enter, 
for it surely would have won. 

I am an avid gardener and I sense that those of us who “just” garden 
with the newer hybrids are few and far between. I defend my position 
against the predictable statement concerning Intermediates: “That’s too 
small — it will never win at a show, so why waste space growing it?” 

WHY? Because my daffodils are grown in my perennial and shrub 
borders, my foundation planting and my woodland garden — not in 
raised beds off to themselves. When I sit on the porch having my first 
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cup of coffee in the morning and look across my yard, I see the balance 
1 work so hard to create. Standards among the shrub border in the 
back, sweeps of species and miniatures throughout the woodland 
section, and among the base of smaller shrubs towards the house and 
in the perennial borders are the 5’s, 6’s, 7’s and the small flowering 
Intermediate daffodils that I have grown so fond of. 

One day breeders might introduce Intermediates for Intermediate 
sake, and not as “apologetic” standards. And when that day comes, 
perhaps the shows that 1 am able to attend will have an Intermediate 
Class in which to enter. Then you’d better watch out — I’ll be able 
to have my cake and eat it too: a beautiful garden and a scrapbook 
full of ribbons! 

Jeannie Driver says, “Hooray, Hooray, we need more like this!!” 


ITS THE VISION THING, STEVE 


Donna dietsch, Co/umbus, Ohio 


I’ve enjoyed Steve Vinisky's articles on beginning hybridization. On 
occasion, however, he’s made statements that seem to need an 
alternative opinion, if not an outright challenge. With both feet firmly 
in mouth, I offer this different viewpoint. 

In a past Journal , Steve stated that the most important part of 
hybridizing is the selection of the seedlings. I don’t agree. This reduces 
hybridizing to a mechanical process, which it is not. It is an art. Oh, 
yes, the pollen goes on the stigma, the seed goes in the ground, the 
bulb forms and blooms, and “Presto” you’re an hybridizer. The process 
is deceptively simple. Anyone can do it, but if they can, why are there 
so few people hybridizing daffodils? The answer is also deceptively simple 

— it’s an art, and it’s not that easy to do it, as least not do it well 

I recall, a few years back, being in a discussion with a group of artists 

— painters and sculptors. The question was whether Andy Warhol, 
with his paintings of Campbell’s soup cans, and Jackson Pollock, with 
his can of earthworms crawling around the paint on his canvas, were 
producing “art”. One of the painters gave us the definitive answer. “It’s 
art if the artist says it is. The real question is — Is it good art?” 

Extrapolating from that statement — it’s hybridizing if you produce 
flowers from seed. But is it good hybridizing? 
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Bringing that back to Steve's statement about the selection of seedlings 
being the most crucial part of hybridizing, I have to say that selection 
is not the art. Anyone who has grown and/or shown daffodils for several 
years has most certainly trained their eye to choose the best flower from 
among others, even more so if they’ve taken the time to learn to be 
a daffodil judge. By the time they decide to try their hand at hybridizing, 
one would assume that they could tell a good flower from a bad one. 
If, however, they’ve not taken several critical steps long before this time 
of selection, all they have from which to select is the best of a sorry 
lot of mediocre flowers. 

The art of hybridizing starts long before the first bloom. It starts long 
before that first grain of pollen is placed on that first stigma. It starts 
with a vision, a dream, an idea. It starts with a burning desire to create 
— to create something more beautiful than anything yet seen. It starts 
with a commitment to the long years that stand between the vision and 
the realization of the dream. If it doesn’t start with these things, there 
will be nothing to select. 

No one can say or do anything to give another person that desire 
to create. You can’t instill in anyone else the need to know, and the 
ability to predict, with some accuracy, what would happen if you bred 
this flower to that one. If you don’t alreay have that all-consuming desire, 
no one can give it to you. They can give you the mechnics, but not 
the vision, the talent, the perseverance. You must come to hybridizing 
with those things already in place. The passion has to be there — first. 
Otherwise, you may make art, but if will never be good art. 

I realize that Steve may be directing his remarks to people who may 
want to have a bit of fun by breeding their flowers. They may not have 
chosen varieties for their breeding potential. Without good breeding 
stock, you will not be able to achieve the results you visualize and, 
consequently, the first opportunity you will have to make choices will 
be in the selection of your seedlings in five to seven years. 

I’ve been soundly trounced for saying that the first step in breeding 
is picking the right parents for your seedlings. Trounced or not, I stand 
on that statement. What I mean is that you have to be able to look 
at a flower, evaluate it for its virtues and faults and decide of those 
characteristics have a good chance of being passed on to the next 
generation. Can it be done? Of course it can. It does take a bit of work. 
You have to map out the flower’s pedigree. Then you have to find 
its parents and look at them. Then look at their parents. That can prove 
to be difficult if you can’t find them growing anywhere! In that case, 
you can look at flowers which have one or the other parent somewhere 
in the pedigree. You can read ADS and RHS publications, old catalogues 
and books. Talk to the daffodil breeders and write to those you don’t 
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see. Visit as many shows as possible. Talk to the exhibitor of a flower 
that catches your eye. Learn everything you can. When you finally 
realize that, no matter how much you learn you will never know enough, 
you are ready to learn more through your hybridizing. 

I am not saying that breeding pretty to pretty or expensive to expensive 
will not produce for you an occasional good cultivar. But, if you take 
that route, you will only have an occasional good one. It would be 
better if you were forced to destroy a number of good ones because 
one out of the crop is so outstanding that the rest paled by comparison. 
That would be a wonderful (although distressing) situation in which to 
find yourself. 

Do have fun with your hybridizing. You may want to do it only for 
the fun and not want that glossy, full-color catalogue of your introductions 
and the attendant work that goes with it. Use some planning, anyway, 
even if you’re only hybridizing for yourself. Don’t become known for 
breeding poor quality flowers, even if you never intend to market them. 
Keep in mind that we would not have the poets of Englehart. the white- 
reds of Richardson, the pink cups of Jackson, the reverse jonquils of 
Mitsch or the yellow-reds of Lea if these men did not have that dedication, 
talent, and vision that are the most important part of the hybridization 
process. They learned what they needed to know before they hybridized. 
They picked the right parents for their seedlings based on the knowledge 
they had already gained. They grew seedlings that far surpassed any 
from their contemporaries, from which they could select the best. Did 
any of them achieve their dream - the perfect daffodil? No, but they 
produced good art. We, from the perspective of time, can look back 
and see clearly why it worked. It was the vision. 



Quality Show Flowers 

standard • intermediate miniature 


Jeanie (McKillop) Driver 
1105 S.E. Christensen Road 
Corbett, Oregon 97019 
(Telephone 503-695-5190) 
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NOTES FOR THE NEWCOMER 

RECAPPING THE SEASON 



Peggy Macneal, Cincinnati, Ohio 


//pril — wasn’t it wonderful? Our favorite flower certainly made 
✓ U P ^ or disappointments of last year. How many shows did 

you get to? The only danger of much show-hopping is that 
you don’t have time to enjoy the flowers in your own yard. It’s important 
to just putz around the garden part of every day and make a few records 
for future considerations. Now that hot weather is at hand. I can pull 
out my file cards and relive the excitement of picking six perfect Fragrant 
Rose blooms from a big clump of fifteen or so from one four-year-old bulb. 

Even though the Fragrant Rose clump throws lots of bloom there 
were signs that it would make sense to dig and divide it this year. Some 
of the flowers were quite small — that’s one sign. Some were crowding 
the edge of the bed, in danger from the lawn mower. Yes, I’ll bet I 
now have enough bulbs so I can have fun giving some away. Fragrant 
Rose would be a popular choice at our fall bulb exchange, or maybe 
I can trade a few for a nice daylilly from the Hemerocallis enthusiast 
I met this spring. 

There are several other clumps that need attention, too, and now 
is the time to do this chore. Actually, it really isn’t a chore if the soil 
is good and slightly moist, and if you have kept track of where the bulbs 
are to be found. The earlier you get to the digging before the browned 
foliage has been cleared away, the better off you are. Otherwise you 
may have to do some guessing, and that could result in the awful sound 
that your spade makes when it cuts into a bulb. 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Annual Dues $8.50. Write to: 

GALEN L GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 22003 
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When the clump is lifted — and you can do this with a fork as well 
as with a spade — the bulbs should easily shake apart. Don’t pull off 
the attached off-sets: they will separate naturally when they are big 
enough. After four or five years, one bulb of a fast-multiplying variety 
such as Fragrant Rose, Festivity, or Phantom, will have produce 20-odd, 
nice- sized clones. I wash off the soil and spread the bulbs to dry in 
a shaded place. The garage might be too warm, so an air-conditioned 
basement room might be a better option. After a thorough drying, any 
remnant leaves and roots can be removed. Each variety, with proper 
label, may now be put in a mesh bag and hung up in an airy place 
till late September or October. Examine them from time to time to 
ascertain that no basal rot is evident. Discard at once any bulb that is soft . 

If your spring notes and records indicate that you hve a gap in your 
colleciton — not many Div. 5’s, for example, get your orders mailed 
in as soon as possible. Don’t wait till planting time to make your decisions 
as orders sent in promptly will be given priority at delivery time. It is 
particularly important to plant miniatures as early as possible, so if you 
want to receive those packages for September planting, it is well to heed 
the early bird advice. Enjoy the summer. 


DAFFODIL DEFICIENCY 


Linda Lee Wallpe, Cfncfnnafl, Ohio 
Is this written across my forehead? Yes. 

We share a small farm in Kentucky about 50 miles from Cincinnati 
with our friends Kim and Jim Henninger. Last fall, I planted daffodils 
in three locations there. One spot was my favorite: across and halfway 
down the lake where Jim has placed a rustic bench and which can 
be seen from the kitchen window. 

By the end of March, Kim and I were desperate for blooms as our 
season was so late this year. When we arrived late one Friday afternoon 
and pulled the car up the hill in back, lo and behold, lemony yellow 
blooms across the lake! 

Without a word, we unpacked the car, put away the groceries and 
poured two glasses of wine. In five minutes flat! We were going to see 
the blooms! 
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Well the lake is more than l M mile long and we were moving fast. 
Halfway down, hands on hips, I started wondering, “What did I plant 
there? Is that February Gold? Tete-a-Tete? No, too lemony. What is 
that?” We made record time to the end of the lake, across the creek 
and back to the bench. 

We were within three feet of the patch before realizing that these 
lovelies were silk and had been planted an hour earlier by Jim. He 
had even rowed across the lake so as not to leave incriminating 
footprints. And there he was, standing on the dam, well out of range 
of flying objects, laughing his head off about how fast two hippy, 
obsessed gals can move when they need a daffodil fix! 


I FOUND AN ANGEL IN A TEN CENT STORE 


James Wells, New London, New Hampshire 


Is there any daffodil grower who has not read with interest and envy 
the many “Portuguese Diaries” that have come from the facile pen of 
John Blanchard? Time and time again, reading these chronicles, I have 
tried to imagine how wonderful it would be to emerge from your car, 
far out in the unspoiled country to see one of those fields of wild narcissus 
as shown in full flower on the back of John’s recent book. Wild hybrids! 
What fun it would be to wander slowly at your leisure through such 
a field, looking for that outstanding specimen so clearly one of a kind. 
I have never been so fortunate, yet something did occur a number of 
years ago, which, as I look back is just about as close as I am ever 
likely to come to such pleasures. 

You do the most simple and innocent thing, and you just never know 
what will turn up. Here is what happened. 

In September 1982 I was in England for a holiday to see some bulb 
growers and to take delivery of some bulbs from John Blanchard and 
some other growers. One day I casually walked through the new 
Woolworth’s Store in my home town of Bournemouth, and naturally 
gravitated to the garden counter and the new display of bulbs. Among 
these was a card of miniature types, put up in small packets and attached 
to the larger card. I “collected” a packet of twelve bulbs of N. Angels 
Tears, which returned to America cheek-by-jowl with dozens of other 
packets filled with interesting rarities. On October 24th of that year the 
twelve bulbs were planted in one small pan and labelled WOOLCO. 
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Later that next spring one or two flowered, but I was not impressed, 
noting that the flowers were small and the scapes short. But the twelve 
had become fifteen which were lifted, cleaned and stored. Four bulbs 
died over the summer and eleven good bulbs were planted on October 
31st, 1983, and on March 8, 1984, some were in bloom listed as white 
and pale cream. 

Eleven good bulbs were planted in August 1984 and flowered the 
following March with “Large, white to pale cream flowers.” On March 
25 one bulb was noted as having three scapes, and five flowers on 
each, a total of fifteen flowers from one bulb. This bulb was separated 
and grown on. The year 1985 it did not do too well, and so when 
a few flowers appeared in 1986 these were selfed and the seed sown. 
The single bulb split into two, both looking very healthy, and a fair 
number of seedlings had been grown. All these were combined into 
one pan in 1990 and some more seedlings added in 1991, so that 
finally last autumn I had the grand total of seven bulbs to plant, of which 
two were from the original bulb, and the rest selfed seedlings. This year 
I must have done something right at last because all my bulbs seemed 
to have grown much better, included the pan of WOOLCO. Perhaps 
it is the three lots of liquid feed with 20-20-20 which I have applied. 
I noticed one day that a short, stubby but very robust scape had appeared 
in the middle of the pan, and shortly thereafter two more of the same 
emerged. Since then other seedlings have produced scapes but all much 
thinner and smaller than the first three. As I write the strong one is 
in flower with flowers as large in length of corona and length of perianth 
as is stated to be the limit required for the elusive N. triandrus capax. 
Whether it is indeed Capax or just a very good collected bulb of the 
average type really does not matter for it is a most interesting and 
outstanding flower. In colour it is almost a bicolor, for the corona starts 
a deep cream and as it goes back to the junction with the perianth this 
cream intensifies until it is a clear but light yellow. 



WOOLCO 
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it is perhaps stretching a point to suggest that I “collected” this bulb, 
but although I did not dig it up from an open field, had 1 not gone 
into that store and bought the package, I would never have seen it. 
So I like to delude myself that I “collected” it, and anyway, it is clearly 
a superior and worth while bulb. 

Of all the many forms of N. triandrus only one has grown for me 
without trouble and maintained itself by division, rather than by seed 
and that is the bright yellow form with the rather horrifying name of 
N. triandrus pallid ulus, uar. aurantiacus. It is a delightful little bulb and 
gives me no trouble at all. Clearly this must have some quality which 
would be desirable in many others. 

Accordingly some years ago I crossed this with N. triandrus capax 
and last year the batch of seedlings flowered for the first time. They 
are just coming into bloom for the second time, and I believe that there 
just might be something worth while. All the plants are strong with the 
solid, stiff capax habit, and in the main large flowers, a real mixed brew 
of plants but all with larger and stronger scapes than is normal, and 
with a wide spectrum of colours ranging white, through shades of cream 
to pale yellow, and a few quite deep yellow. I see that Burbidge in 
his book reports that a yellow form has been seen, although I have 
not heard of any in cultivation. It will be interesting to see whether the 
ease of growing and relative freedom from disease which is typical of 
the form Aurantiacus will be passed on to any of these seedlings. 
Although N. triandrus has been used to great effect to produce 
outstanding hybrids to the point that they now have a division to 
themselves, no effort has yet been made to improve the stamina of 
any of the bulbs which are typical of the wild form, and I believe that 
here lies a real opportunity for someone to really make a difference. 
We need a form of triandrus with a strong and vigorous constitution, 
which grows with the same vigor as, say, Bambi. What a pleasure that 
would be, and how dull if there were no challenges left of this caliber. 
We always need something to aim for, and any bulb with a really 
vigorous strong constitution is an asset. 


COMING EVENTS 

Fall Board Meeting, Chapel Hill, North Carolina...Sept. 10 * 11, 1993 


ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon.....March 24 - 26, 1994 

ADS Convention, Dallas, Texas........Spring, 1995 
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LEEDS, S.E.E.D.S. AND WEMBLEY 


Kitty Frank. Nashville, Tennessee 


The RHS and a large group of other garden-minded people were gathering 
at Wembley in London this spring for the largest flower and garden show ever 
held under cover. They were right. It was, indeed, large with every imaginable 
garden aide available for sale from whitefly killer strips to ornate Victorian 
gazebos, from spring flowering gardens to cactus gardens, from linen tea toweb 
with flowers on them to tractors and ploughs. That was the first floor. 

On the second floor plant societies took up major space including two judged 
flower shows: camellias and daffodils. Heaven, you would think, for fans of 
both flowers. Unfortunately, the camellia show was a disappointment. Knowing 
full well that the English hybridize camellias as well as daffodils, we were 
saddened to see only older varieties and tragically, of mediocre quality. This, 
of course, could be due to the season — late — the manner of culture — 
outside instead of a glass house — and the lack of gibberellic add, a growth 
enhancer. 

On the other side of the pathway (which was a little narrow for the crowds 
of people looking) was the Early Daffodil Show. Since many of the major 
exhibitors were not showing, or the travel restrictions kept them from exhibiting, 
the quality and size of the show itself was a disappointment. This could have 
been influenced by the large number of people peering at the flowers. They 
were three rows deep, and each with a firm opinion. Actually the quantity 
of flowers was prodigious when the trade stands were included. It was nice 
to see an increased interest in the minor divisions but it was sad to see the 
beautiful doubles — we always struggle to get rid of the green backs, and these 
people seem to have no trouble at all! Not fair. 

It was then that Wim Lemmers found us. (He is tall and that must be why 
he found us, because all I saw was a lot of coat backs and shoulders.) And, 
bless him, he introduced us to many daffodil people who had only been names 
before. We also found Don Barnes touting Daffodil Society memberships, and 
he told us of a major exhibitor who had entered Oryx in the wrong class! What 
a relief to know experts do that which comes easily to me! As a trial effort 
to show off Spring gardening, plants and supplies, this show had to have been 
a success. As a means of displaying daffodils in order to interest the public 
it had to have been a success. Unfortunately, it was not an ideal situation for 
a judged daffodil show. 

This was where we also found out that Lyme Regis was the wrong direction 
for the rest of the daffodil season. We went to Lyme Regis anyway, and enjoyed 
a full day of rain for driving, so that we could not look at any outside ruins, 
or walk around any gardens. The next several days were beautiful. 

On Saturday, the day before Easter, we received a telephone call: Would 
we be interested in helping to judge the daffodil show in Tonbridge? “How 
far away is Tonbridge?” “Oh you can make it in 3 ! /2 hours.” “Yes, we would 
love to come.” Having committed ourselves to that long a drive, we also 
decided to move from Lyme Regis to Rye. The reservation at a Rye hotel 
was easier to obtain than finding the hotel itself . 
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Early Sunday morning, and I do mean early, we started on our way. The 
longer we drove, the farther away Tonbridge seemed to be. Fortunately the 
rain was gentle and sporadic. People were not rushing to the coast for a holiday, 
and we were driving at a very rapid rate, so that we arrived only 30 minutes 
late! (Three and a half hours at 85 miles an hour — no stops!) Very properly 
SEEDS’ — South East England Daffodil Show — judging had commenced. 

We were thrown at division II pink cups, joining a harried judge already 
there. There must have been close to 30 flowers in the class, each one an 
excellent entry. How to pick the best three plus several honorable mentions 
was an ordeal. Of course the obvious — dirt, pollen in cup, poor axis, muddy 
color, missing sheath — were considered quickly. There were no candidates! 
Now we are down to one speck of pollen, one almost-not-there nick, and 
one by one some of the entries were turned aside, and finally we three came 
up with the winners. At most shows each one of these flowers could have 
earned a ribbon easily. We moved on to the white large cups and had exactly 
the same problem! Over all, each and every flower was gorgeous. Each person 
whose entry failed to place should not be disappointed. I doubt that I have 
ever seen a show of such superior quality from the weakest, which were not 
weak at all, to the first place winners. 

What was fun to see was the mix of the old with the new. For example, 
Passionale almost made it to the top of the pink cups. Not so strong a pink 
as many of the newer cultivars, but still a show-worthy flower. This mix was 
especially apparent in the collection classes. For example Geoff Ridley’s South 
East England Championship Collection of twelve had Panache, Hotspur and 
Arkle as well as the lovely new Cherry Gardens. 

The old reliable flowers seem to be the same on each side of the puddle, 
because many names were very familiar: Gold Convention, Achduart, Unique, 
Amber Castle, Rameses, Dailmanach, Ice Wings, Pipit — all friends, all 
dependable. 

The hybridizing bug seems to have attacked here earlier than in parts of 
the States, because fine flowers were entered by people I haven’t heard much 
about. It is to be hoped some of these flowers will show up in the market. 

Another fun part of the show was the trade stands. What a wonderful way 
to introduce people to daffodils. Order now for fall delivery. No need for 
pictures, or verbal descriptions. See it. Like it. Buy it. Fall will come. Constable 
Daffodils won the Most Meritorious Trade Stand, and that too was not an easy 
decision. 

Best bloom in show went to Maurice Malyon’s Evesham (I want this one), 
and Reserve Champion went to John Pearson’s Alton Ha, and just wait unto 
his Quiet Waters arrives on our shores — Best Division I. (I want them, too.) 

Delightful people, fantastic show (a one day show) with over 1200 flowers, 
942 entries and 64 exhibitors) and worth every bit of that hair raising trip. A 
fine show worth going over to see. 

After a rest in Rye and some 1066 investigating, we arrived at Leeds Castle. 
Everyone said to see it. Many say it is the best castle in England. A lived-in 
castle beautifully restored and modernized. The bed in the royal receiving 
chamber had no mattress, only a wooden pallet, and we were told it was used 
only for receiving court, and wedding nights “and they probably didn’t sleep 
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much anyway/’ The moat was full of ducks, geese, swans and all happy 
together. The “Keep Off The Grass" sign suggested keeping off the grass so 
that it will be available for the ducks to eat! The most startling thing, however, 
were all the daffodils in large, long drifts on both sides of the moat in full bloom! 
Just as each flower was gorgeous at SEEDS, so each drift was a feast at Leeds. 
For the first time we may have seen our fill of daffodils. Masses and masses, 
beneath the trees, beside the shrubs, near the water, along the paths. 
Thousands. And they say they are still planting daffodils. 

Three stops in England. Three totally different displays of daffodils. Each 
one a joy — a commercial display, a spectacular show, and a garden full of 
daffodils. What a Spring! 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Catalogue Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAfK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P, 0, Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 



WHITE KNUCKLES AND PERSISTANCE, 
THE SEARCH FOR N. EUGENIAE 

SPANISH ADVENTURE - 1992 


Kathryn S. Andersen, Wilmington, Delaware 

(Photos by the author) 


aving experienced overnight snowfalls of up to 8” in 1991 and 
seen pass after pass “Cerrado”, Marilynn Howe and I were 
delighted to arrive in Madrid on Friday morning, May 1, and 
fintTlilacs and iris blooming along the N-l as we headed towards the 
Sierra de Guadarrama in search of species daffodils. A more 
comprehensive study of pseudo narcissus could not be undertaken in 
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1991 since snow prevented our crossing over the Pyrenees to have 
another look at the French pseudonardssus and stymied our efforts 
to find N. eugeniae, the short yellow trumpet reported in the Sierra 
del Moncayo. In 1992 we planned to return to the Luchon area in 
France and attack Moncayo once more. We also wanted to return to 
the upper monasterio at San Juan de la Pena to determine the size 
of the N. jaeefanus population. We were concerned about the growing 
popularity of ‘Midget', listed as 10 Y-Y, which we are convinced is N. 
jacetanus. The thought of finding more natural hybrids in areas where 
two different species grew in close proximity and of seeing small forms 
of any of the larger species added that tantalizing factor that impelled 
us forward. In addition, we wanted to check back on some familiar 
sites to determine the status of populations we had visited in the past. 

We knew we would enjoy a day in the Sierra de Guadarrama area 
assessing the season before returning to Madrid early Saturday to pick 
up my son, Donald, who could only join us for a week. As we 
approached Miraflores and saw the horse chestnuts in full flower, we 
had some concern that we might be missing all except the poets. 
Climbing slowly to the Puerto de la Moncuera we were aghast to see 
the onslaught of vacationers sitting in lawn chairs in the area that in 
1991 had been blanketed in N. bulbocodium nivalis emerging from the 
snow. This year the blooms had gone by, and the masses who had 
emerged from Madrid to start celebrating the long “Labor Day” (May 
Day) weekend were oblivious to what lay beneath them. Beyond the 
puerto, N, bulbocodium groel/s/i was certainly past prime but still 
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apparent. Small wet areas, covered with ice in 1991, were white with 
masses of blooming Ranuncu/us peltatus. In the valley, our favorite hotel 
was already full, so we set out for a nearby monestario, now a fine 
Ciga hotel, where we booked the last room, an inside closet with bath. 

The day was absolutely gorgeous! Temperatures stayed between 65 
and 70°. All of Madrid had come to the Guadarramas for the holiday 
weekend. Motorcycles chased up and down the country roads, and 
one poor soul even fell into a meadow where we were admiring small 
white funnel-shaped forms of N. b. graellsii . His friends soon righted 
him, and they all took off in a roar. At the L-9 near Canencia, hikers, 
loungers, football players and everyone else was out and about. N. 
rupicola fortunately grows in very rocky terrain so was not crushed down, 
by the hoards. It was beginning to fade, but N. triandrus cernuus was 
at its prime. This population was composed of one- and two-headed 
stems. Of special interest was a small group with bright yellow flowers 
and a pleasant fruity fragrance. They had more than the usual one leaf 
per blooming scape. Several N. x rupidu/us were observed. These were 
similar to those seen above Lozoya but had narrower perianth segments. 
The populations of N. rupicola , N. f. cernuus, N. x rupidulus , and N. 
bulbocodiums appeared to be thriving in spite of massive use of the 
recreational area. The only other stop that day was back in the Moncuera 
area to hunt for a cross between N. b . graellsii and N. rupicola. Both 
species grow in profusion, but no natural hybrids were observed. 

Saturday dawned rainy, raw and generally unpleasant. We left El 
Paular before dawn to pick up Donald at the airport in Madrid and 
headed toward Guadalajara. The day is better forgotten. Hours were 
spent searching fruitlessly for a wild hybrid of N. t. cernuus and N. 
assoanus. Records indicate that many stops were made. We walked 
miles through a mixture of rain and sleet made ever so much more 
disagreeable by an incessant wind. As the afternoon wore on we finally 
gave up and headed for the parador at Soria. It was full so we ended 
up in a wretched hotel downtown which boasted the worst cuisine to 
which we had yet been exposed: translucent fishy smelling fish and 
cold gelatinous chicken in vinegar. The day had no saving grace except 
that we had gotten Donald and made some progress up the road. 

Sunday we set out to the Parque Natural de la Dehesa del Moncayo 
and in particular the monestario. Another chilly day sent us on our way. 
As we approached the mountain along the N-122, we could see that 
it was covered with snow to an amazingly low level. The summit 
disappeared into dense cloud cover. Several inches of snow covered 
the ground at the level of the old ruins where we had seen N. b. nivalis 
and N. b. bulbocodium in 1991. Deep ruts could be seen around the 
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next bend in the parking area which had been our turn-around before. 
Donald pressed forward on ice and snow until he started to skid toward 
the edge (straight down}. Somehow he managed to back up a little 
and turn around. We returned to the parking area to reconnoitre. We 
really wanted to find N. eugeniae which had been reported around 
the monestario. Donald remarked that the icy tracks were well worn 
by many cars and thought we should try again. We went a little further 
than before but soon the wheels spun to a halt. Donald and I left the 
car and hiked to the monestario in 20° weather. The structure, hewn 
into the cliff, was surrounded by concrete. It housed a bar and restaurant. 
Several motorcycles and small cars were parked out front. As we 
retreated to the car in defeat, a motorcyclist came up from below. As 
Donald tried to back down the narrow road to turn around, the back 
wheels migrated closer and closer to the sheer drop off at the side of 
the road. Marilyn and I stood in frozen horror watching as the wind 
almost blew us away. The Spanish motorcyclist came to our assistance. 
He and Donald picked up the back of the car and placed it much further 
from the edge. Our new friend backed the car down, turned it around 
for us and then cycled up to the bar. Without that bar to bring him 
there, the three of us might be buried in the park forever. 

Our next destination was through Arguedas and onto a dirt road 
which was supposed to bring us to a population of N. dub/us. Evidently, 
the literature is not clear. We spent the rest of the day wandering around 
a desert. I felt as though I were home in the USA Southwest as we 
wondered among mesas, cuestas, canyons and salt flats. The wind blew 
fiercely but it was pleasantly warm. Eventually, we found a road and 
headed to the parador at Sos, arriving early enough in the day to take 
in local sights of ruins and reconstructed castles. 

Tuesday we knew that we would see daffodils at San Juan de la 
Pena. At the Puerto de Cuatro Caminos, we walked up the trail to 
see if we could find any N. assoanus still in bloom. To our delight quite 
a few were still at their prime, and we admired them while listening 
to two cuckoos answering one another in the distance. As we 
approached the monestarios at San Juan de la Pena, we observed 
vertical beds that had not seemed so obvious the year before. The 
caterpillars which have been working over the pines for several years 
were producing shocking changes in the view. Suddenly the rock strata 
below were casting a strong influence on the landscape. A few spent 
N. alpestris could be seen along the road leading to the older monestario. 
We were not prepared for the shocking sights at the newer monestario 
at the summit [See this Journal, V. 28, p249 {June 1992)]. The entire 
front yard once home to a large population of N. jacetanus, was now 
pock-marked by poachers in the area not occupied by the new sewer. 
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One section of the upper hillside where a giant relay station has been 
installed is now free of JY, assoanus, this terrain also pock-marked by 
poachers. The area is a park with many signs (NO CORTA FLORES, 
RAMIS NI PL ANT AS) forbidding the taking of flowers, branches or 
plants. Nobody seemed to care! We purchased San Juan de la Pena 
tee shirts at the bar hoping to help the cause but probably only filled 
the bartender’s pockets. The western hillside appeared virtually 
unscathed. We had never observed N, jacetanus here, only N. aipetris 
and N, assoanus. No natural hybrids were observed even though 
hundreds of each species grew in close proximity. 

Monday night was spent in an ancient building at Rerdun, a town 
atop a mesa. We dined with a group of British birders and found them 
to be even more serious about their interests than we. Early Thursday 
we set out for the Vail d’Aran, that part of Spain which is north of the 
Pyranees. Several strong populations of N. assoanus were seen along 
the back roads. The areas behind seemed to be quite dry and rocky, 
supporting Echinospartuw horridum in great quantity. In front the N. 
assoanus grew in rich clayish Joam along with Muscari. Again, we saw 
evidence of digging. 

The Vail d’Aran was cold and hazy when we emerged from the 
long tunnel on Tuesday afternoon, A few poets could be seen just 
opening as we drove from Viella to Arties where we booked a room 
for the night. Several groups of shepherds with sheep and/or goats 
or cows strolled along the road. The meadows appeared close cropped 
without much sign of emerging poet foliage. Leaving Arties we headed 
towards the Puerto de la Bonaigua. Climbing out of Salardu, we soon 



Moncayo: JV. eugeniae. 
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found winter weather and no signs of green anywhere. Returning to 
Salardu, we followed the lower road towards Bagergue which is now 
filled with new condos, all dosed at the end of the season. With tourists 
gone, the locals were burning up the winter rubbish. At least three huge 
dumps were on fire between the tunnel and Bagergue. Twice Donald 
checked under the hood to make sure our car was not on fire. Outside 
of Salardu, as we stood at the side of the road near a dump, we spotted 
a few yellow N. obcissus just opening up. These had quite flat perianths 
and pointy petals. On the other side of the village high on the hillsides, 
an abundance of flowers could be seen with binoculars. Climbing up 
we were pleased to see a wealth of N. abcissus, N. poeticus recuruus, 
Frttf//ana pyrena/ca, and emerging Lilium pyrenaicurn . The steep fields 
were filled with yellow and white as far up as the eye could see. Beneath 
a tree in the middle of the meadow, two different N. x incomparabilis 
strains were identified. The small one had a smooth, flat perianth. Both 
measured just over Division 3 in cup size, and the cup would have 
to have been coded YO, with the yellow and orange evenly divided. 
Forms of N. obcissus varied from smooth to ribby, hooded to well- 
overlapped. All petals were uniformly pointy. Color ranged from all 
bright yellow to cream and strong gold. Blooms could be seen in any 
size from very small to huge. 

Leaving the parador for France on Wednesday morning, we had 
another go at the hillside and found a large N. incomparabilis dump 
(13 flowers/buds). These had less orange in the cup and were of smaller 
size. As we came over the pass at 1293 m. we did see some snow 
in wooded areas, and as we suspected, the trip to Superbagnares, the 



Jezeau, France: N. poeticus recuruus, 
red-eved form. 
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Jezeau, Franch: N. poeticus recuruus, 
all two blooms/stem. 


ski resort above Luchon was not too rewarding. A few narrow leaved 
pseudonarrissus with expanded cups (like those pictures on The Daffodil 
Journal cover, Vol 28, March 1990) were in bloom on the western 
side of the mountain. In 1990, we thought they wereN. psn. ssp. nobiiis 
but now realize that nobiiis is only found on the Spanish side of the 
Pyranees, and has definite yellow staining of the perianth. We now 
refer to them as N. psn bicolor. N. absiccus with its wide foliage and 
often stove pipe trumpet was observed. The classic hillside on the eastern 
side was not in bloom. Much rubble had been thrown down from new 
construciton, and we noted animal damage, plants chewed almost to 
the ground. The daffodil is tough, I hope it can withstand this abuse. 
The Val d’Oueil had supplied the hotel lobby with a magnificent bouquet 
of N. abcissus, and indeed they covered the hillsides far up the valley. 
Poets had just started to open in the lowest areas. On our way out 
of France we visited several other valleys where we were just a little 
early to see many poets. Outside of Jezdau we happened upon 
a small field of unusual poets. Many had either two heads or red eyes. 

The short tunnel through the mountains at Bielsa brought us near 
the eastern part of Ordessa Park where we spent the night and hunted 
for N. alpestris up high. Here, within the park, we saw complete 
obliteration of this species as described in the previous article. On Friday 
we explored many valleys and high passes on our way to L&rida where 
where we planned to put Donald on the night train for Madrid to catch 
a plane home. We enjoyed magnificent views, ancient villages and 
dreadful roads, but no daffodils. 

Saturday morning Marilynn and I arose very early for one last attempt 
to see N. eugeniae at Moncayo on our way back to Madrid. As we 
approached the mountain, we could see some remnants of snow on 
the top but nothing like the snow of the previous week. Driving into 
the Parque, the sanctuario appeared, and it was entirely below the snow 
level. With horrors of the previous sliding and our first true view of the 
unimproved road between the parking lot and sanctuario, we decided 
to park and walk to the top. What a beautiful Sunday! Temperatures 
were between 75 and 80°, and the sky was cloudless. Just before 
reaching the sanctuario, a large stone building with ugly bright apple 
green windows, doors and shutters, we spotted a single pseudonarcissus 
in bloom very near the area where Donald had almost taken the car 
to meet his final reward. Was it the N. eugeniae reported at this location? 
It is said that there were flowers on the hills. Somehow we missed the 
official trail up the mountain and followed a crude scramble trail. We 
saw several clumps of daffodils where the flowers had been picked and 
some clumps of young foliage coming on to bloom another year. Above 
the sanctuario we joined the main trail to search for the high meadow. 
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We passed through woods, dry desert areas, snow, etc., but found 
no meadow filled with daffodils. I even climbed into the cirque and 
approached the high ridge. No meadows. It was only on our descent 
as we were enjoying the view way into the distance beyond the plains 
and feeling extremely hot and frustrated that we saw it. The small 
meadow, lush and green and dotted with unmistakable patches of yellow 
was completely surrounded with rock and very private. Working our 
way into it around sharp rocks, we were delighted to find N. eugeniae, 
perhaps not at its peak, but looking very good to us. Beneath our feet 
the sod was dense, damp and very springy, like a sponge. This bright 
yellow mid-size daffodil grows on short stems, but is refined and quite 
at home in its meadow. The population was quite uniform in color 
although some had perianths which were somewhat paler than the 
trumpets. Sizes varied from tiny to large intermediate. Most had two 
narrow bright green leaves (not wide blue-green leaves as described 
by Blanchard). These flowers bore little resemblance to those in the 
picture taken by John Blanchard in Teruel (Narcissus, A Guide to Wi/d 
Daffodils, St. John’s, Woking: 1990, p. 73) which appear to be of more 
massive proportions on short stocky stems. Since there were absolutely 
no other pseudonarcissus in the area (and we had covered the ground 
quite well in our quest for a meadow), we had to conclude that we 
had indeed seen N. eugeniae. 

After Saturday’s find, the rest of the trip was quite routine and 
somewhat frustrating. On Sunday we (and thousands of Spaniards) 
took to the countryside. A significant stand of bright yellow bulbocodiums 
were seen at Puerto de Piqueros at 1710 m. outside Soria. These had 
a distinct green stripe on the perianth tube and were probably N . b. 
bulbocodium. We had hoped to see more n. eugeniae near Laguna 
Negra but were overwhelmed by the crowds and could only speculate 
as to the identity of some yellow patches picked up by binoculars in 
cliffs across the laguna. 

On Monday we returned to the area above Lozoya in the 
Guadarramas where we had first seen N. x. rupidulus. The destruction 
seen there was reported previously in the June, 1992, article. Poachers 
have taken their toll along the roadside and into more distant rocky 
areas. On this sad note, we gathered together our thoughts, notes and 
pictures and headed back to Madrid for the flight home. We were happy 
with our finds but disheartened to think that future generations may 
not have these opportunities. Those of us here and abroad who value 
the gene pools which wild populations provide for future hybrids should 
give serious consideration to the problem at hand and discourage the 
growing of species in home gardens where chances for success are 
minimal at best. 
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